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= work bearing the above title is an octavo volume, consisting 

of twenty-eight chapters, and five hundred and sixty pages. 
This is no. great amount of print; but the amount of matter 
contained in it is prodigious, and the quality of that matter such 
as to require a full stretch of attention. Mr. Mill gives his readers 
no superfluous sentences, scarcely even a superfluous word, above 
what is necessary to express his meaning briefly and clearly. Of 
such a book no complete abstract can be given in the space to 
which we are confined. 

To students of philosophy—doubtless but a minority among 
the general circle of English readers—this work comes recom- 
mended by the strongest claims both of interest and instruction. 
It presents in direct antithesis two most conspicuous representa- 
tives of the modern speculative mind of England—Sir W. 
Hamilton and Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

Sir W. Hamilton has exercised powerful influence over the 
stream of thought during the present generation. The lectures 
on Logics and Metaphysics delivered by him at Edinburgh, for 
twenty years, determined the view taken of those subjects by 
a large number of aspiring young students, and determined that 
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view for many of them permanently and irrevocably.* Several 
eminent teachers and writers of the present day are proud of 
considering themselves his disciples, enunciate his doctrines in 
greater or less proportion, and seldom contradict him without 
letting it be seen that they depart unwillingly from such a 
leader. Various new phrases and psychological illustrations have 
obtained footing in treatises of philosophy, chiefly from his 
authority. We do not number ourselves among his followers ; 
but we think his influence on philosophy was in many ways 
beneficial. He kept up the idea of philosophy as a subject to be 
studied from its own points of view: a dignity which in earlier 
times it enjoyed, perhaps, to misehievous excess, but from which in 
recent times it has far too much receded—especially in England. 
He performed the great service of labouring strenuously to piece 
together the past traditions of philosophy, to re-discover those 
which had been allowed to drop into oblivion, and to make out 
the genealogy of opinions as far as negligent predecessors had 
still left the possibility of doing so. 

The forty-six lectures on Metaphysics, and the thirty-five 
lectures on Logic, published by Messrs. Mansel and Veitch, con- 
stitute the biennial course actually delivered by Sir W. Hamilton 
in the Professorial Chair. They ought therefore to be looked at 
chiefly with reference 1o the minds of youthful hearers, as pre- 
servatives against that mischief forcibly described by Rousseau— 
“ Liinhabitude de penser dans la jeunesse en ote la capacité pen- 
dant le reste de la vie.” 

Now, in a subject so abstract, obscure, and generally unpalat- 
able, as Logic and Metaphysics, the difficulty which the teacher 
finds in inspiring interest is extreme. That Sir W. Hamilton 
overcame such difficulty with remarkable success, is the affirma- 
tion of his two editors; and our impression, as readers of his 





* Mr. Mansel and Mr. Veitch, the editors of Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Metaphysics, posthumously published, say in their preface (p. xiii.)— 

“For twenty years—from 1836 to 1856—the courses of logic and meta- 
physics were the means through which Sir William Hamilton sought to dis- 
cipline and imbue with his philosophical opinions the numerous youth who 
gathered from Scotland and other countries to his class-room; and while, by 
these prelections, the author supplemented, developed, and moulded the 
national philosophy, leaving thereon the ineffaceable impress of his genius and 
learning, he, at the same time and by the same means, exercised over the 
intellects and feelings of his pupils an imfluence which, for depth, feeling and 
elevation, was certainly never surpassed by that of any philosophical instructor. 
Among his pupils there are not a few who, having lived for a season under the 
constraining power of his intellect, and been led to reflect on those great 
questions regarding the character, origin, and bounds of human knowledge, 
which his teaching stirred and quickened, bear the memory of their beloved 
and revered instructor inseparably blended with what is highest in their pre- 
«ent intellectual life, as well as in their practical aims and aspirations.” 
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‘lectures, disposes us to credit them. That Sir W. Hamilton 


should have done this effectively is in itself sufficient to stamp 
him as a meritorious professor—as a worthy successor to the 
chair of Dugald Stewart, whose. unrivalled perfection in that 
department is attested by every one. Many a man who ulti- 
mately adopted speculative opinions opposed to Dugald Stewart, 
received his first impulse and guidance in the path of specula- 
tion from the lasting impression made by Stewart’s lectures. 

But though we look at these lectures, as they ought to be 
looked at, chiefly with a view to the special purpose for which 
they were destined, we are far from insinuating that they have 
no other merits, or that they are useless for readers who have 
already a metaphysical creed of their own. We have found 
them both instructive and interesting : they go over a large por- 
tion of the field of speculative philosophy, partly from the point 
of view (not always the same) belonging to the author, partly 
from that of numerous predecessors whom he cites. We recog- 
nise also in Sir W. Hamilton an amount of intellectual indepen- 
dence which seldom accompanies such vast erudition. He 
recites many different opinions, -but he judges them all for 
himself; and, what is of still greater moment, he constantly gives 
the reasons for his judgments. To us these reasons are always of 
more or less value, whether we admit them to be valid or not. 
Many philosophers present their own doctrine as if it were so 
much ascertained and acknowledged truth, either intimating, or 
leading you to suppose, that though erroneous beliefs to the con- 
trary maa gneetnne these have now become discredited with 
every one. e do not censure this way of proceeding, but we 
prefer the manner of Sir W. Hamilton. He always keeps 
before us divergence and discrepancy of view as the normal con- 
dition of reasoned truth or philosophy; the characteristic 
postulate of which is, that every affirmative and every 
negative shall have its appropriate reasons clearly and fully 
enunciated. 

In this point of view, the appendix annexed to the lectures is 
also valuable; and the four copious appendixes or dissertations 
following the edition of Reid’s works, are more valuable still. 
How far Sir W. Hamilton has there furnished good proof of his own 
doctrines on External Perception, and on the Primary Qualities of 
Matter, we shall not now determine; but to those who dissent 
from him, as well as to those who agree with him, his reasonings 
on these subjects are highly instructive : while the full citations 
from so many other writers contribute materially not only 
to elucidate the points directly approached, but also to enlarge our 
knowledge of philosophy generally. We set particular value 
upon this preservation of the traditions of philosophy, and upon 
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this maintenance of a known perpetual succession among the 
speculative minds of humanity, with proper comparisons and 
contrasts. We have found among the names quoted by Sir W. 
Hamilton, and, thanks to his care, several authors hardly at all 
known to us, and opinions cited from them not less instructive 
than curious. He deserves the more gratitude, because he de- 
parts herein from received usage since Bacon and Descartes. The 
example set by these great men was admirable, so far as it went 
to throw off the authority of predecessors ; but pernicious so far 
as it banished those predecessors out of knowledge, like mere 
magazines of immaturity and error. Throughout the eighteenth 
century, all study of the earlier modes of philosophizing was, for 
the most part, neglected. Of such neglect, remarkable instances 
are pointed out by Sir W. Hamilton. 

While speaking about the general merits and philosophical 
position of Sir William Hamilton, we have hitherto said nothing 
about those of Mr. Mill. But before we proceed to analyse the 
separate chapters of his volume, we must devote a few words to 
the fulfilment of another obligation. . 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has not been the first to bestow bonour 
on the surname which he bears. His father, Mr. James Mill, 
had already ennobled the name. An ampler title to distinction 
in history and philosophy can seldom be produced than that 
which Mr. James Mill left behind him. We know no work 
which surpasses his “History of British India” in the main excel- 
lences attainable by historical writers: industrious accumulation, 
continued for many years, of original authorities—careful and 
conscientious criticism of their statements—and a large com- 
mand of psychological analysis, enabling the author to interpret 
phenomena of society, both extremely complicated, and far re~ 
moved from his own personal experience. Again, Mr. James 
Mill's “Elements of Political Economy” were, at the time when 
they appeared, the most logical and condensed exposition of the 
entire science then existing. Lastly, his latest avowed produc- 
tion, the “ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind,” is 
a model of perspicuous exposition of complex states of con- 
sciousness, carried farther than by any other author before 
him ; and illustrating the fulness which such exposition may be 
made to attain, by one who has faith in the comprehensive prin- 
ciple of association, and has learnt the secret of tracing out its 
innumerable windings. It is, moreover, the first work in which 
the great fact of Indissoluble Association is brought into its due 
theoretical prominence. These are high merits, of which lasting 
evidence is before the public ; but there were other merits in Mr. 
James Mill, less publicly authenticated, yet not less real. His 
unpremeditated oral exposition was hardly less effective than his 
prepared work with the pen; his colloquial fertility on philo- 
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sophical subjects, his power of discussing himself, and of stimu- 
lating others to discuss, his ready responsive inspirations through 
all the shifts and windings of a sort of Platonic dialogue—all 
these accomplishments were, to those who knew him, even more 
impressive than what he composed for the press. Conversation 
with him was not merely instructive, but provocative to the dor- 
mant intelligence. Of all persons whom we have known, Mr. 
James Mill was the one who stood least remote from the lofty 
Platonic ideal of Dialectic—Tow didévar cat dé xeo0ar A6yov—(the 
giving and receiving of reasons) competent alike to examine 
others, or to be examined by them, on philosophy. When to 
this we add a strenuous character, earnest convictions, and single- 
minded devotion to truth, with an utter disdain of mere para- 
dox—it may be conceived that such a man exercised powerful 
intellectual ascendancy over younger minds. Several of those 
who enjoyed his society—men now at or past the maturity of 
life, and some of them in distinguished positions—remember and 
attest with gratitude such ascendancy in their own cases: among 
them the writer of the present article, who owes to the historian 
of British India an amount of intellectual stimulus and guidance 
such as he can never forget. 


When a father, such as we have described, declining to 
send his son either to school or college, constituted himself school- 
master from the beginning, and ae that duty with labo- 
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rious solicitude—when, besides full infusion of modern knowledge, 
the forcing process applied by the Platonic Socrates to the 
youthful Theztétus, was administered by Mr. James Mill, con- 
tinuously and from an earlier age, to a youthful mind not less 
pregnant than that of Theaetétus—it would be surprising if the 
son thus trained had not reached even a higher eminence than 
his father. The fruit borne by Mr. John Stuart Mill has been 
worthy of the culture bestowed, and the volume before us is at 
once his latest and his ripest product. 

The “Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy” is in- 
tended by Mr. Mill (so he tells usin the preface to the sixth pub- 
lished edition of his “System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Induc- 
tive”) as a sequel and complement to that system. We are 
happy to welcome so valuable an addition ; but with or with- 
out that addition, the “System of Logic” appears to us to pre- 
sent the most important advance in speculative theory which 
the present century has witnessed. Either half of it, the 
Ratiocinative or the Inductive, would ‘have surpassed an 
previous work on the same subject. The Inductive half 
discriminates and brings into clear view, for the first time, those 
virtues of method which have insensibly grown into habits among 
consummate scientific enquirers of the post-Baconian age, as well 
as the fallacies by which some of these authors have been misled 
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—the Ratioeinative half, dealing with matters which had already 
been well handled by Dutrieu and other scholastic logicians, 
invests their dead though precise formalism with a real life and 
application to the actual process of finding and proving truth. 
But besides thus working each half up to perfection, Mr. Mill has 
performed the still more difficult task of overcoming the repug- 
nance, apparently an inveterate repugnance, between them, so 
as chemically to combine the two into one homogeneous com- 
pound ; thus presenting the problem of Reasoned Truth, Inference, 
Proof, and Disproof, as one connected whole. For ourselves, we 
still recollect the mist which was cleared from our minds when 
we firstread the “System of Logic,” verysoon after it was published. 
We were familiar with the Syllogistic Logic in Burgersdicius 
and Dutrieu ; we were also familiar with examples of the best 
procedure in modern inductive science; but the two streams flowed 
altogether apart in our minds, like two parallel lines never joining 
nor approaching. The irreconcileability of the two was at once re- 
moved, when we had read and mastered the second and third cha 

ters of the Second Book of the “System of Logie ;’ in which Mr. 
Mill explains the functions and value of the syllogism, and the 
real import of its major premiss. This explanation struck us at 
the time as one of the most profound and original efforts of 
metaphysical thought that we had ever perused, and we see no 
reason to retract that opinion now.* It appears all the more 
valuable when we contrast it with what is said by Mr. Mill’s two 
contemporaries—Hamilton and Whately: the first of whom re- 
tains the ancient theory of Reasoning, as being only a methodised 
transition from a whole to its parts, and from the parts up to the 
whole—Induction being only this ascending part of the process, 
whereby, after having given a complete enumeration of all the 
compound parts, you conclude to the sum total described in one 
word as a whole;+ while the second (Whately) agrees in 


* We are happy to find such high authorities as Dr. Whewell, Mr. Samuel 
Bailey, and Sir John Herschel concurring in this estimation of the new logical 
oint of view thus opened by Mr. Mill. We will not call it a discovery, since 
Bir John Herschel thinks the expression unsuitable—See the recent sixth 
edition of the “ System of Logic,” vol. i. p. 229. 
¢ See Sir William Hamilton's “ Lectures on Logic” (Lect. xvii. p. 320-321; 
also Appendix to those Lectures, p. 361). He here distinguishes also formal 
induction from material induction, which latter he brings under the grasp of . 
syllogism, by an hypothesis in substance similar to that of Whately. There 
is, however, in Lecture xix. (p. 380), a passage in a very different spirit, which 
one might almost imagine to have been written by Mr. Mill:—In regard to 
simple syllogisms, it was an original dogma of the Platonic school, and an 
early dogma of the Peripatetic, that science, strictly so called, was only con- 
versant with, and was exclusively contained in, universals; and the doctrine of 
Aristotle, which taught that all our general knowledge is only an induction 
from an observation of particulars, was too easily forgotten or perverted by his-- 
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subordinating Induction to Syllogism, but does so in a different 
way—by representing inductive reasoning as a syllogism, with its 
major premiss suppressed, from which major premiss it derived its 
authority. The explanation of Mr. Mill attacks the problem from 
the opposite side. It subordinates syllogism to induction, the 
technical to the real; it divests the major premiss of its illusory 
pretence to be itself the proving authority, or even any real and 
essential part of the proof—and acknowledges it merely as a 
valuable precautionary test and security for avoiding mistake in 
the process of proving, Taking Mr. Mill’s “System of Logic” as a 
whole, it is one of the books by which we believe ourselves to have 
most profited. The principles of it are constantly present to our 
miud when engaged in investigations of evidence, whether scien- 
tific or historical. 

Concerned as we are here with Mr. Mill only as a logician and 
philosopher, we feel precluded from adverting to his works on 
other topics—even to his “ Elements of Political Economy,” by 
which he is probably more widely known than by anything else. 
Of the many obligations which Political Economy owes to him, 
one only can be noticed consistent with the scope of the present 
article: the care which he has taken—he alone, or at least, he 
more explicitly and formally than any other expositor—to set 


forth the general position of that science in the aggregate field 
of scientific research ; its relation to sociology as a whole, or to 
other fractions thereof, how far derivative or co-ordinate ; what 
are its fundamental postulates or hypotheses, with what limits 
the logical methods of induction and deduction are applicable to 
it, and how far its conclusions may be relied on as approxima- 
tions to truth, All these points will be found instructively 





followers. It thus obtained almost the force of an acknowledged principle, 
that everything to be known must be known under some general form or 
notion. Hence the exaggerated importance attributed to definition and deduc- 
tion ; it not being considered that we only take out of a general notion what 
we had previously placed therein, and that the amplification of our knowledge 
is not to be sought for from above but from below—not from speculation 
about abstract generalities, but from the observation of concrete particulars. 
But however erroneous and irrational, the persuasion had its day aud influence, 
and it perhaps determined, as one of its effects, the total neglect of one half, 
and that not the least important half, of the reasoning process.” 

These very just observations are suggested to Sir William Hamilton by a 
train of thought which has little natural tendency to suggest them, viz. : by the 
distinction upon which he so much insists, between the logic of comprehension 
and the logic of extension, and by his anxiety to explain why the former had 
been exclusively cultivated and the latter neglected. 

That which Sir William Hamilton calls here truly the doctrine of Aristotle (at 
least, in one place at the close of the mi em | and which he states to have 
been forgotten by Aristotle’s followers—was hardly less forgotten or neglected 
by Aristotle himself. 
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handled in the Sixth Book of Mr. Mill’s “System of Logic,” as 
well as in his smaller and less known work, “Essays on Some 
Unsettled Questions in Political Economy.” We find him, while 
methodizing and illustrating the data of the special science, 
uniformly keeping in view its relation to philosophy as a whole. 
But there is yet another work in which the interests of philo- 
sophy, as a whole, come into the foreground and become the 
special object of vindication in their largest compass and most 
vital requirements. We mean Mr. Mill’s “Essay on Liberty,” 
one half of which takes for its thesis the libertas philosophandit. 
He maintains, emphatically, in this book the full dignity of 
reasoned truth against all the jealous exigencies of traditional 
dogma and self-justifying sentiment. He claims the most unre- 
served liberty of utterance for negative and affirmative on all 
aang Pea merely for the purpose of discriminating truth 
rom falsehood, but also to keep up in individual minds the 
full sense and understanding of the matters controverted, in place 
of a mere partial and one-sided adhesion. At first sight, indeed, 
it might seem as if Mr. Mill was fighting with a shadow; for 
liberty of philosophizing is a postulate which, in general terms, 
every one concedes, But when you come to fathom the real 
feelings which underlie this concession, you discover that almost 
every man makes it under reserves which, though acting in 
silence, are not. the less efficacious. Every one has some dogmas 
which he cannot bear to hear advocated, and others which he 
will not allow to be controverted in his presence. A writer has 
to consider not merely by what reasons any novelty of belief or 
disbelief may be justified, but also how much it will be safe for 
him to publish, having regard to the irritable sore places of the 
public judgment. In July, 1864, we were present at the annual 
meeting of the French Academy at Paris, where the prizes for 
essays sent in, pursuant to subjects announced for study before- 
hand, are awarded. We heard the titles of various compositions 
announced by the President (M. Villemain), with a brief critical 
estimate of each. Their comparative merits were appreciated, 
and the prize awarded to one of the competitors. Among 
the compositions sent: to compete for the prize, one was a work 
by M. Taine, upon whic the President bestowed the most 
remarkable encomiums, in every different point of view: extent of 
knowledge, force of thought, style, arrangement, all were praised 
in a manner which we have rarely heard exceeded. Nevertheless, 
the prize was not awarded to this work, but to another which the 
President pone in a manner decidedly less marked and em- 
phatic. What was here the ratio decidendi ? The reason,was, and 
the President declared it in the most explicit language, that the 
work of M. Taine was deeply tainted with matervalism. “Sans 
doute,” said the esteemed veteran of French literature in pro- 
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nouncing his award, “sans doute les opinions sont libres, mais.” — 
It is precisely against this mais—ushering in the special anathe- 
matised or consecrated conclusion which it is intended to except 
from the general liberty of enforcing or impugning—in matters 
of philosophical discussion, that Mr. Mill, in the “ Essay on 
Liberty,” declares war as champion of Reasoned Truth. 

He handles this grand theme—édkvOépse édevbipwe pirocopev 
—involving as it does the best interests of philosophy, as an in- 
structress to men’s judgments, and a stimulus to their intelligence 
—with great depth of psychological analysis sustained by abun- 
dant historical illustration. And he in the same volume discusses 
most profitably another question akin to it—To what extent and 
by what principles the interference of others is justifiable, in re- 
straining the liberty of taste and action for each individual? A 
question at once grave and neglected, but the discussion of which 
does not belong to our present article. 

A new work from one who has already manifested such mastery 
of philosophy, both in principle and in detail, and a work exhibiting 
the analysis and appreciation of the philosophical views of an 
eminent contemporary, must raise the highest expectation. We 
think no reader will be disappointed who peruses Mr. Mill’s 
“Examination,” and we shall now endeavour to give some account 
of the manner in which he performs it. Upon topics so abstract 
and subtle as the contents of this volume, the antithesis between 
two rival theories is the best way, and often the only way, for 
bringing truth into clear view; and the “Examination” here 
before us is professedly controversy. But of controversy in its ob- 
jectionable sense—of captious or acrimonious personality—not a. 
trace will here be found. A dignified, judicial equanimity of tone 
is preserved from first to last. Moreover, though the title and 
direct purpose of the volume is negative and critical, yet the 
destructive criticism is pervaded by many copious veins of con- 
structive exposition, embodying Mr. Mill’s own views upon some 
of the most intricate problems of metaphysics. 

Mr. Mill begins his work by analysing and explaining the 
doctrine called the Relativity of Human Knowledge :— 


“The doctrine (chap. ii. p. 5) which is thought to belong in the 
most especial manner to Sir W. Hamilton, and which was the ground of 
his opposition to the transcendentalism of the later French and German 
metaphysicians, is that which he and others have called the Relativity 
of Human Knowledge. It is the subject of the most generally known 
and impressive of all his writings—the one which first revealed to the 
English metaphysical reader that a new power had arisen in philosophy. 
Together with its developments, it composes the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned, which he opposed to the French and German philosophies of 
the Absolute, and which is regarded by most of his admirers as the 
greatest of his titles to a permanent place in the history of meta- 
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physical thought. But, ‘the relativity of human knowledge,’ like 
most other phrases into which the words relative or relation enter, is 
vague, and admits of a great variety of meanings, &.” 


Mr. Mill then proceeds to distinguish these various meanings, 
and to determine in which of them the phrase is understood by 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

One meaning is, that we only know anything by knowing it as 
distinguished from something else—that all consciousness is of 
difference. It is not, however, in this sense that the expression 
is ordinarily or intentionally used by Sir W. Hamilton, though 
he fully recognises the truth which, when thus used, it serves to 
express. In general, when he says that all our knowledge is 
relative, the relation he has in view is not between the thing 
known and other objects compared with it, but between the thing 
known and the mind knowing—(p. 6.) 

The doctrine in this last meaning is held by different phi- 
losophers in two different forms. Some (eg., Berkeley, Hume, 
Ferrier, &c.), usually called Idealists, maintain not merely that 
all we can possibly know of anything is the manner in which it 
affects the human faculties, but that there is nothing else to be 
known ; that affections of human or of other minds are all that 
we can know to exist—that the difference between the ego and 
the non-ego is only a formal distinction between two aspects of 
the same reality. Other philosophers (Brown, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Auguste Comte, with many others) believe that the ego 
and the non-ego denote two realities, each self-existent, and 
neither dependent on the other ; that the Noumenon, or “ thing 
per se,” is in itself a different thing from the Phenomenon, and 
equally or more real, but that, though we know its existence, we 
have no means of knowing what it is. All that we can know is, 
relatively to ourselves, the modes in which it affects us, or the 
phenomena which it produces—(pp. 9—11.) 

The doctrine of Relativity, as held by Kant and his many 
followers, is next distinguished from the same doctrine as held by 
Hartley, James Mill, Professor Bain, &c., compatible with either 
acceptance or rejection of the Berkeleian theory. Kant main- 
tains that the attributes which we ascribe to outward things, or 
which are inseparable from them in thought, contain additional 
elements, over and above sensations plus an unknowable cause— 
additional elements added by the mind itself, and therefore still 
only relative, but constituting the original furniture of the mind 
itself—inherent laws, partly of our sensitive, partly of our intellec- 
tual faculty. Itis on this latter point that Hartley and those going 
along with him diverge. Admitting the same additional elements, 
these philosophers do not ascribe to the mind any innate forms 
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to account for them, but hold that Place, Extension, Substance, 
Cause, and the rest, &c., are conceptions put together out of ideas 
of sensation, by the known laws of Association—(pp. 12—1]4.) 

Partial Relativity is the opinion professed by most philosophers 
(and by most persons who do not philosophise). They hold that 
we know things partly as they are in themselves, partly as they 
are merely in relation to us. 

This discrimination of the various schools of philosophers is 
highly instructive, and is given with the full perspicuity belong- 
ing to Mr. Mill’s style. He proceeds to examine in what sense 
Sir W. Hamilton maintained the Relativity of Human Know- 
ledge. He cites passages both from the “Discussions on 
Philosophy ” and from the Lectures, in which that doctrine is 
both affirmed in its greatest amplitude, and enunciated in the 
most emphatic language—(pp. 17, 18, 22, 23.) But he also 
produces extracts from the most elaborate of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
“ Dissertations on Reid,” in which a doctrine quite different and 
inconsistent is proclaimed—that our knowledge is only partially, 
not wholly, relative; that the secondary qualities of matter, 
indeed, are known to us only relatively, but that the primary 
qualities are known to us as they are in themselves, or as they 
exist objectively, and that they may be even evolved by demon- 
stration &@ priori—(pp. 19—26, 30.) The inconsistency between 
the two doctrines, professed at ditferent times and in different 
works by Sir W. Hamilton, is certainly manifest. Mr. Mill is of 
opinion that one of the two must be taken “in a non-natural 
sense,” and that Sir W. Hamilton either did not hold, or had 
ceased to hold, the doctrine of the full relativity of knowledge 
(pp. 20—28) —the hypothesis of a flat contradiction being in his 
view inadmissible. But we think it at least equally possible that 
Sir W. Hamilton held both the two opinions in their natural 
sense, and enforced both of them at different times by argu- 
ment ; his attention never having been called to the contradic- 
tion between them. That such forgetfulness was quite possible, 
will appear clearly in many parts of the present article. His 
argument in support of both is equally characterised by that 
peculiar energy of style which is frequent with him, and which 
no way resembles the qualifying refinements of one struggling 
to keep clear of a perceived contradiction. 

From hence Mr. Mill (chap. iv.) proceeds to criticise at con- 
siderable length what he justly denominates the celebrated and 
striking review of Cousin’s philosophy, which forms the first 
paper in Sir W. Hamilton's “Discussions on Philosophy.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill— 

“The question really at issue is this: Have we or have we not an 
immediate intuition of God? The name of God is veiled under two 
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extremely abstract phrases, ‘ The Infinite and the Absolute,’ perhaps 
from a reverential feeling; such, at least, is the reason given by Sir 
W. Hamilton’s disciple, Mr. Mansel, for preferring the more vague 
expressions; but it is one of the most unquestionable of all logical 
maxims, that the meaning of the abstract must be sought for in the 
concrete, and not conversely ; and we shall see, both in the case of Sir 
William Hamilton and of Mr. Mansel, that the process cannot be 
reversed with impunity.” —p. 32. 


Upon this we must remark, that though the “ logical maxim ” 
here laid down by Mr. Mill may be generally sound, we think 
the application of it inconvenient in the present case. Discus- 
sions on points of philosophy are best conducted without either 
invoking or offending religious feeling. M. Cousin maintains 
that we have a direct intuition of the Infinite and the Absolute : 
Sir W. Hamilton denies that we have. Upon this point Mr. 
Mill sides entirely with Sir W. Hamilton, and considers “that the 
latter has rendered good service to philosophy by refuting M. 
Cousin,” though much of the reasoning employed in such refuta- 
tion seems to Mr. Mill unsound. But Sir W. Hamilton goes 
further, and affirms that we have no faculties capable of appre- 
hending the Infinite and the Absolute—that both of them are 
inconceivable to us, and by consequence unknowable. Herein 
Mr. Mill is opposed to him, and controverts his doctrine in an 
elaborate argument. 

Of this argument, able and ingenious, like all those in the 
present volume, our limits only enable us to give a brief appre- 
ciation. In so far as Mr. Mill controverts Sir W. Hamilton, we 
think him perfectly successful, though there are some points of 
his reasoning in which we do not fully concur. 

In our opinion, as in his, the Absolute alone (in its sense as 
opposed to relative) can be declared necessarily unknowable, 
inconceivable, incogitable. Nothing which falls under the con- 
dition of relativity can be declared to be so. The structure of 
our minds renders us capable of knowing everything which is 
relative, though there are many such things which we have 
no evidence, nor shall ever get evidence, to enable us to know. 
Now the Infinite falls within the conditions of relativity, as 
indeed Sir W. Hamilton himself admits, when he intimates 
(p. 58) that though it cannot be known, it is, must be, and 
ought to be, believed by us, according to the marked distinction 
which he draws between belief and knowledge. We agree with 
Mr, Mill in the opinion that it is thinkable, conceivable, knowable. 
Doubtless we do not conceive it adequately, but we conceive it 
sufficiently to discuss and reason upon it intelligibly to ourselves 
and others. That we conceive the Infinite inadequately, is not to 
be held as proof that we do not conceive it at all; for in regard 
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to finite things also, we conceive the greater number of them 
only inadequately. 

We cannot construe to the imagination a polygon with an 
infinite number of sides (i.¢., with a number of sides greater than 
any given number), but neither can we construe to the imagina- 
tion a polygon with a million of sides; nevertheless, we under- 
stand what is meant by the first description as well as by the 
second, and can reason upon both. There is, indeed, this dif- 
ference between the two: That the terms used in describing the 
first proclaim at once in their direct meaning that we should in 
vain attempt to construe it to the imagination; whereas the 
terms used in describing the second do not intimate that fact. 
We know the fact only by trial, or by an estimate of our own 
mental force which is the result of many past trials. If the 
difference here noted were all which Sir W. Hamilton has*in 
view when he declares the Infinite to be unknowable and in- 
cogitable, we should accede to his opinion; but we apprehend 
that he means much more, and he certainly requires more to 
justify the marked antithesis in which he places himself against 
M. Cousin and Hegel. Indeed, the facility with which he 
declares matters to be incogitable, which these two and other 
philosophers not only cogitate but maintain as truth, is to us 
truly surprising. The only question which appears to us im- 
portant is, whether we can understand and reason upon the 
meaning of the terms and propositions addressed to us. If we 
can, the subjects propounded must be cogitable and conceivable, 
whether we admit the propositions affirmed concerning them or 
not ; if we cannot, then these subjects are indeed incogitable by 
ourselves in the present state of our knowledge, but they may not 
be so to our opponent who employs the terms. 

In criticising the arguments of Sir W. Hamilton against M. 
Cousin, Mr. Mill insists much on a distinction between (1) the 
Infinite, and (2) the Infinite in any one or more positive attri- 
butes, such as infinite wisdom, goodness, redness, hardness, &c.* 
He thinks that Sir W. Hamilton has made out his case agaiust 
the first, but not against the last ; that the first is really “an 
unmeaning and senseless abstraction,” a fasciculus of negations, 
unknowable and inconceivable, but not the last. We think that 
Mr. Mill makes more of this distinction than the case warrants ; 
that the first is not unmeaning, but an intelligible abstraction, 
only a higher reach of abstraction than the last; that it is 
knowable inadequately, in the same way as the last, though more 
inadequately, because of its higher abstraction. 





* The distinction is given by Stier and other logicians. 1. Infinitum sim- 
Pliciter. 2. Infinitum secundum quid, sive in certo genere. 
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As the Finite is intelligible, so also is its negation—the Infi- 
nite: we do not say (with M. Cousin) that the two are conjointly 
given in consciousness—but the two are understood and partially 
apprehended by the mind, conjointly and in contrast. Though 
the Infinite is doubtless negative as to degree, it is not wholly 
or exclusively negative, since it includes a necessary reference 
to some positive attribute, to which the degree belongs ; the posi- 
tive element is not eliminated, but merely left undetermined. The 
Infinite (like the Finite, 75 remepacpuévov—ro aretpov) is a genus ; 
it comprehends under it the Infinitely Hard and the Infinitely Soft, 
the Infinitely Swift and the Infinitely Slow—the infinite, in 
short, of any or all positive attributes. It includes, doubtless, 
“a farrago of contradictions ;” but so, also, does the Finite—and 
so, also, do the actual manifestations of the real, concrete 
universe, which manifestations constitute a portion of the Finite. 
Whoever attempts to give any philosophical account of the gene- 
ration of the universe, tracing its phenomena as an aggregate, to 
some ultra-phenomenal origin—must include in his scheme a fun- 
damentwm for all those opposite and contradictory manifestations 
which experience discloses in the universe. There always have 
been, and still are, many philosophers who consider the Abstract 
and General to be prior both in nature and time te the Concrete 
and Particular ; and who hold further that these two last are ex- 
plained, when presented as determinate and successive manifesta- 
tions of the two first, which they conceive as indeterminate and 
sempiternal. Now the Infinite (ens Infinitum or entia Infinita, 
- according to the point of view in which we look at it) is a generic 
word, including all these supposed indeterminate antecedents ; 
and including therefore, of course, many contradictory agencies. 
But this does not make it senseless or unmeaning ; nor can we 
distinguish it from “the Infinite in some one or more given 
attributes,’ by any other character than by greater reach of 
abstraction. We cannot admit the marked distinction which 
Mr. Mill contends for—that the one is unknowable and the other 
knowable. 

It may be proper to add, that the mode of philosophising which 
we have just described is not ours. We do not agree in this way 
either of conceiving, or of solving, the problem of philosophy. 
But it is a mode so prevalent that Trendelenberg speaks of it, 
justly enough, as “the ancient Hysteron-Proteron of Abstraction.” 
The doctrine of these philosophers appears to us unfounded, but 
we cannot call it unmeaning. 

In another point, also, we differ from Mr. Mill respecting that 
inferior abstraction which he calls “the Infinite in some particular 
attribute.” He speaks as if this could be known not only as an 
abstraction, a conceivable, an ideal—but also as a concrete reality ; 
as if “we could know a concrete reality as infinite or as absolute” 
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(p. 45); as if there really existed in actual nature “concrete 
persons or things possessing infinitely or absolutely certain 
specific attributes’—(pp. 55—93.) To this doctrine we cannot 
subscribe. As we understand concrete reality, we find no 
evidence to believe that there exist in nature any real concrete 
persons or things, possessing to an infinite degree such attributes 
as they do possess: ¢g., any men infinitely wise or infinitely 
strong, any horses infinitely swift, any stones infinitely hard. 
Such concrete real objects appear to us not admissible, because 
experience not only has not certified their existence in any single 
case, but goes as far to disprove their existence as it can do to 
disprove anything. All the real objects in nature known to us by 
observation are finite, and possess only in a finite measure their 
respective attributes. Upon this is founded the process of Science, 
so comprehensively laid out by Mr. Mill in his “System of Logic ” 
—Induction, Deduction from general facts attested by Induction, 
Verification by experience of the results obtained by Deduction. 
The attributes, whiteness or hardness, in the abstract, are doubtless 
infinite ; that is, the term will designate, alike and equally, any 
degree of whiteness or hardness which’ you may think of, and any 
unknown degree even whiter and harder than what you think of. 
But when perceived as invested in a given mass of snow or 
granite before us, they are divested of that indeterminateness, and 
become restricted to a determinate measure and degree, 

Having thus indicated the points on which we are compelled 
to dissent from Mr. Mill's refutation of Sir W. Hamilton in the 
pleading against M. Cousin, we shall pass to the seventh chapter, 
in which occurs his first controversy with Mr. Mansel. This 
passage has excited more interest, and will probably be remem- 

red by a larger number of readers, than any portion of the 
book. We shall give it in his own words (pp. 99—103,) since 
the energetic phraseology is quite as remarkable as the 
thought :— ; 


“ There is but one way for Mr. Mansel out of this difficulty, and he 
adopts it. He must maintain not merely that an Absolute Being 
is unknowable in himself, but that the Relative attributes of an Abso- 
lute Being are unknowable also.* He must say that we do not know 
what Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence, Mercy, &c., are, as they exist in 
God. Accordingly, he does say so. ‘Itis a fact (says Mr. Mansel) 





* This doctrine bas been affirmed (so far as reason is concerned, apart from 
revelation) not merely by Mr. Mansel, but also by Pascal, one of the most 
religious philosophers of the seventeenth century, in the “ Pensées” :— 

“Parlons selon Jes lumiéres naturelles. S’il y a un Dieu, il est infiniment 
incompréhensible ; puisque, n’ayant ni principes ni bornes, il n’a nul rapport & 
nous ; nous sommes donc incapables de connaitre ni ce qu’il est, ni s’il est.””-— 
(See Arago, Biographie de Condorcet, p. lxxxiv., prefixed to his edition of . 
Condorcet’s works.) 
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which experience forces upon us, and which it is useless, were it 
possible, to disguise, that the representation of God after the model of 
the highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving, is not 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena exhibited by the course of His 
natural Providence. The infliction of physical suffering, the permis- 
sion of moral evil, the adversity of the good, the prosperity of the 
wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving the misery of the innocent, 
the tardy appearance and partial distribution of moral and religious 
knowledge in ‘the world—these are facts which no doubt are recon- 
cileable, we know not how, with the Infinite Goodness of God, but 
which certainly ere not to be explained on the supposition that its 
sole and sufficient type is to be found in the finite goodness of 
man.’ 

“In other words (continues Mr. Mill, commenting) it is necessary 
to suppose that the infinite goodness ascribed to God is not the good- 
ness which we know and love in our fellow-creatures, distinguished 
only as infinite in degree ; but is different in kind, and another quality 
altogether. Accordingly Mr. Mansel combats as a heresy of his 
opponents, the opinion that infinite goodness differs only in degree 
from finite goodness.—Here, then, I take my stand upon the acknow- 
ledged principle of logic and of morality; that when we mean diffe- 
rent things we have no right to call them by the same name, and to 
apply to them the same predicates, moral and intellectual. If instead 
of the glad tidings that there exists a Being in whom, all the excel- 
lences which the highest human mind can conceive, exist in a degree 
inconceivable to us, [ am informed that the world is ruled by a Being 
whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, 
except that the highest human morality does not sanction them—con- 
vince me of this, and I will bear my fate as I may. But when 
I am told that I must believe this, and at the same time call this 
being by the names which express and affirm the highest human 
morality, I say, in plain terms, that I will not. Whatever power such 
a being may have over me, there is one thing which he shall not do ; 
he shall not compel me to worship him. I will call no being good, 
who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow- 
creatures ; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so call- 
ing him, to hell I will go.” 


This concluding declaration is memorable in many ways. Mr. 
Mill announces his resolution to determine for himself, and ac- 
cording to his own reason and conscience, what God he will 
worship, and what God he will not worship. For ourselves, 
we cordially sympathize with his resolution. But Mr. Mill 
must be aware that this is a point on which society is equally 
resolved that no individual shall determine for himself, 
if they can help it.* Each new-born child finds his 





* The indictment under which Socrates was condemned at Athens, as 
reported by Xenophon at the commencement of the Memorabilia, ran thus— 
_ “Socrates is guilty of crime, inasmuch as he does not believe in those Gods in 
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religious creed ready prepared for him. In his earliest days of 
unconscious infancy, the stamp of the national, gentile, phratric, 
God, or Gods, is imprinted upon him by his elders; and if the 
future man, in the exercise of his own independent reason, ac- 
quires such convictions as compel him to renounce those Gods, pro- 
claiming openly that he does so—he must count upon such treat- 
ment as will go far to spoil the value of the present life to him, 
even before he passes to those ulterior liabilities which Mr. Mill 
indicates in the distance. We are not surprised that a declaration 
so unusual and so impressive should have been often cited in critical 
notices of this volume ; that during the month preceding the last 
Westminster election, it was studiously brought forward by some 
opponents of Mr. Mill, and more or less regretted by his friends, 
as likely to offend many electors, and damage his chance of suc- 
cess ; and that a conspicuous and noble-minded ecclesiastic, the 
Dean of Westminster, thought the occasion so grave as to come 
forward with his characteristic generosity for the purpose of 
shielding a distinguished man suspected of heresy. 

The sublime self-assertion, addressed by Prometheus to Zeus, 
under whose sentence he was groaning, has never before been put 
into such plain English.* Mr. Mill’s declaration reminds us also 





whom the City believes, but introduces other novelties in regard to the Gods ; 
he is guilty also, inasmuch as he corrupts the youth.” 

These words express clearly a sentiment entertained, not merely by the 
Athenian people, but generally by other societies also. They ali agree in 
antipathy to free, individual, dissenting reason, though that antipathy mani- 
fests itself by acts, more harsh in one place, less harsh in another. The Hindoo 
who declares himself a convert to Christianity, becomes at the same time an 
outcast (appyrwp, dbeuoros, avérrios) among those whose Gods he has deserted. 
As a general fact, the man who dissents from his fellows upon fundamentals of 
religion, purchases an undisturbed life only by being content with that “ semi- 
liberty under silence and concealment,” for which Cicero was thankful under 
the dictatorship of Julius Cesar. ‘“ Obsecro—abjiciamus ista, et semi-liberi 
saltem simus; quod assequemur e¢ ¢acendo et latendo” (Epist. ad Attic. xiii, 
31). Contrast with this the memorable declaration of Socrates, in the Platonic 
Apology, that silence and abstinence from cross-examination were intolerable 
to him; that life would not be worth having under such conditions. 

* Aischyl. Prometh., 996-1006— 

mpos tavta, pirtécOw pev didadodoaa Pacé, 

Aevxorrrepo S€ pads kai Bpovrnpacw 

xOoviots kuKdTw mavta Kal rapagcerw" 

yrape: yap ovdev ravdé p’ 

euredberw oe pntor’, as ey@, Avs 

yrapny poBnbeis, Onrvvous yernroua, 

kal Aurapnow Tov péya oTVyoUpevoy 

yevatkopipots drtidopacw xepar, 

Rica pe Séopwv ravde’ tov mavris Séw. 
Also v. 1047, et seq. The memorable ode of Goethe, entitled Prometheus, 
embodies a similar vein of sentiment in the finest poetry. 


(Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]—New Szniss, Vol. XXIX. No.l. C 
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of Hippolytus, the chaste and pure youth, whose tragic fate is so 
beautifully described by Euripides. Hippolytus is exemplary in his 
devotions to the Goddess Artemis; but he dissents from all his 
countrymen, and determines for himself, in refusing to bestow the 
smallest mark of honour or worship upon Aphrodite, because he 
considers her to bea very bad Goddess.* In this refusal he persists 
with inflexible principle (even after having received, from an 
anxious attendant, warning of the certain ruin which it will bring 
upon him), until theinsulted Aphrodite involves him along with the 
unhappy Pheedra and Theseus himself, in one common abyss of 
misery. In like manner, Mr. Mill’s declaration stands in marked 
contrast with the more cautious proceeding of men like Herodotus, 
That historian, alike pious and prudent, is quite aware that all 
the Gods are envious and mischief-making, and expressly declares 
them te be so.t Yet, far from refusing to worship them on that 
account, he is assiduous in prayer and sacrifice—perhaps, indeed, 
all the more assiduous from what he believes about their attri- 
butes ;¢ being persuaded (like the attendant who warned Hippo- 
lytus) that his only chance of mollifying their ungentle dispositions 
in regard to. himself is, by honorific tribute in words and offerings. 

When, however, after appreciating as we are bound to do, Mr. 
Mill’s declaration of subjective sentiment, we pass to its logical 
bearing on the controversy between him and Mr. Mansel, we are 
obliged to confess that in this point of view it has little objective 
relevancy. The problem was, how to reconcile the actual evil 
and suffering in the universe (which is recited as a fact by Mr. 
Mansel, though in terms conveying a most inadequate idea of its 
real magnitude) with the goodness of God. Mr. Mill repudiates 
the explanatory hypothesis tendered by Mr. Mansel as a solution, 
but without suggesting any better hypothesis of his own. For 
ourselves, we are far from endorsing Mr. Mansel’s solution as 





* Euripid. Hippol., 10— 
(Aph.) 6 yap pe Onoews wats, "Apd{ovos téxos, 
poévos modkurav tHade yns Tporgnvias 
A€yet kaxiorny Aatpovar mepuxevat’ 
PorBov 8 aderAdny “Apremy, 
Tina, peyiorny Satpdover nyovpevos— 
(Hipp.) rihv ov d€ Kimpw madd’ eye xaupew AEyo—(112.) 
See also v. 1328-1402. 
+ Herodot. t.32. Q Kpéie, emeordyevov pe rd Oétov rav édv pOovepdyv re kai 
tapax@des, eretpwras dvOpwnniwv mpayparey mépr; also iii. 40. 
$ See Eurip. Hipp. 6-96-140. The language of the attendant, after his af- 
fectionate remonstrance to Hippolytus had been disregarded, supplicating 
Aphrodite to pardon the recalcitrancy of that virtuous but obstinate youth, is 
characteristic and touching (114-120), 
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satisfactory ; yet we can hardly be surprised if he considers it less 
unsatisfactory than no solution at all. And when we reflect how 
frequently and familiarly predicates applicable to man are applied 
to the Supreme Being, when they cannot possibly be understood 
about Him in the same sense—we see no ground for treating the 
proceeding as disingenuous, which Mr. Mill is disposed to do. Indeed, 
it. cannot easily be avoided : and Mr. Mill himself furnishes us with 
some examples in the present volume. At page 491, he says :— 


-“Tt would be difficult to find a stronger argument in favour of 
Theism, than that the eye must have been made by one who sees, and 
the ear by one who hears.” ' 


—— words here employed, seeing and hearing are predicated 
Now when we predicate of men, that they see or hear, we 
affirm facts of extreme complexity, especially in the case of seeing ; 
facts partly physical, partly mental, involving multifarious move- 
ments and agencies of nerves, muscles, and other parts of the 
organism, together with direct sensational impressions, and mental 
reconstruction of the past, inseparably ‘associated therewith ; all 
which, so far as they are known, are perspicuously enumerated in 
the work of Professor Bain* on the “Senses and the Intellect.” 
Again, Mr. Mill speaks (in p. 102 and elsewhere) of “the veracity 
of God.” When we say of our neighbour that he is a veracious 
man, we ascribe to him a habit of speaking the truth; that is, of 
employing his physical apparatus of speech, and his mental power 
of recalling and recombining words lodged in the memory, for the 
urpose of asserting no other propositions except such as declare 
facts which he knows, or beliefs which he really entertains, But 
how either seeing, or hearing, or veracity, in these senses, can 
be predicated of God, we are at a loss to understand. And if 
they are to be predicated of God in a different sense, this admits 
the same license as Mr. Mansel. contends for in respect to Good- 
ness, when he feels that undeniable facts preclude him from pre- 
dicating that epithet univocally respecting God and respecting 
man.t 
On the whole, it seems to us, that though Mr. Mill will consent. 





* See especially his chapter ii. on the Sensations of Sight, pp. 222, 241—~ 
247, in the second edition of this work. r 
+ Descartes says, in his “ Principia Philosophie,” i. 51—‘ Et quidem sub- 
stantia que nulla plané re indigeat, unica tantum_ potest intelligi—nempe 
Deus. Alias vero omnes, non nisi ope concursiis Dei existere posse perspi- 
cimus. Atque ideo nomen substantie non convenit Deo et illis uaivocé, ut 
diei solet in scholis; hoc est, nulla ejus nominis significatio potest distincté 
intelligi, que Deo et creaturis sit communis.” 
C2 
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to worship only a God of perfect goodness, he has thrown no new 
light on the grave problem—frankly stated, though imperfectly 
solved, by Mr. Mansel—how such a conception of God is to be 
reconciled with the extent of evil and suffering actually pervading 
human life and animal life throughout the earth. We are com- 
pelled to say, respecting Mr. Mill’s treatment of this subject— 
what we should not say respecting his treatment of any other— 
that he has left an old perplexing problem not less perplexing 
than he found it. 

Reverting, not unwillingly, from theology to philosophy, we 
now pass on to Mr. Mill’s ninth chapter (p. 128 seq.), of the 
Interpretation of Consciousness. There is assuredly no lesson 
more requiring to be taught than the proper mode of conducting 
such interpretation ; for the number of different modes in which 
Consciousness has been interpreted is astonishing. Mr. Mill begins 
by citing from Sir W. Hamilton’s lectures a passage of some 
length, upon which he bestows considerable praise, regarding it 
as— 


“ One of the proofs that, whatever may be the positive value of his 
(Sir W. Hamilton’s) achievements in metaphysics, he had a greater 
capacity for the subject than many metaphysicians of high reputation ; 
and particularly than his two distinguished predecessors in the same 
school of thought— Reid and Stewart.’”—p, 131. 


This is one of the greatest compliments to Sir W. Hamilton 
that the book contains, and as such we are glad to cite it. 

On the subject of Consciousness, Mr. Mill has cited from Sir 
W. Hamilton other good observations besides the one last alluded 
to ; but, unfortunately, these are often neutralised by opposite or 
inconsistent opinions also cited from other parts of his works. 
The number of such inconsistencies produced is indeed one re- 
markable feature in Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophical character. 
He seems to follow out energetically (as Plato in his various 
dialogues) the vein of thought pervading his mind at each par- 
ticular moment, without troubling himself to look back upon 
his own prior speculations. Even compared with the best views 
of Sir W. Hamilton, however, Mr. Mill’s mode of handling the 
subject of Consciousness exhibits signal improvement. To some 
of his observations we shall call particular attention. 

All philosophers agree that what Consciousness testifies is to 
be believed ; but they differ much on the question—To what 
points Consciousness does testify? and even on the still deeper 
question—How shall we proceed to ascertain what are these 
attested points? What is the proper method of studying or in- 
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terrogating Consciousness? Upon this Mr. Mill remarks (pp. 
145—147) :— 


“ Here emerges the distinction between two different methods of 
studying the problems of metaphysics; forming the radical difference 
between the two great schools into which metaphysicians are divided. 
One of these I shall call, for distinction, the introspective method ; 
the other, the psychological. M. Cousin observes that Locke went 
wrong from the beginning, by placing before himself, as the question 
to be first resolved, the origin of our ideas. This (he says) was com- 
mencing at the wrong end. The proper course would have been to 
begin by determining what the ideas now are ; to ascertain what it is 
’ that Consciousness now tells us ; postponing till afterwards the attempt 
to frame a theory concerning the origin of any of the mental phe- 
nomena. 

“T accept the question as M. Cousin states it; and I contend that 
no attempt to determine what are the direct revelations of Conscious- 
ness can be successful, or entitled to any regard, unless preceded by 
what M. Cousin says ought only to follow it—an enquiry into the 
origin of our acquired ideas. For we have it not in our power to 
ascertain, by any direct process, what Consciousness told us at the 
time when its revelations were in their pristine purity. It only offers 
itself to our inspection as it exists now, when those original revelations 
are overlaid and buried under a mountainous heap of acquired notions 
and perceptions. 

“ It seems to M. Cousin, that if we examine, with care and minute- 
ness, our present states of Consciousness, distinguishing and defining 
every ingredient which we find to enter into them—every element that 
we seem to recognise as real, and cannot by merely concentrating our 
attention upon it analyse into anything simpler—we reach the ultimate 
and primary truths, which are the sources of all our knowledge, and 
which cannot be denied or doubted without denying or doubting the evi- 
dence of Consciousness itself—that is, the only evidence that there is 
for anything. I maintain this to be a misconception of the conditions 
imposed on enquirers by the difficulties of psychological investigation. 
To begin the enquiry at the point where M. Cousin takes it up is, in 
fact, to beg the question. For he must be aware, if not of the fact, 
at least of the belief of his opponents, that the laws of the mind— 
the laws of Association, according to one class of thinkers, the Cate- 
gories of the Understanding according to another—are capable of 
creating, out of those data of Consciousness which are uncontested, 
purely mental conceptions, which become so identified in thought with 
all our states of Consciousness, that we seem, and cannot but seem, to 
receive them by direct intuition. For example, the belief in Matter, in 
the opinion of these thinkers is, or at least may be, thus produced :— 

“* The proof that any of the alleged Universal Beliefs, or Principles 
of Common Sense, are affirmations of Consciousness—supposes two 
things: that the beliefs exist, and that they cannot possibly have been 
acquired. ‘he first is, in most cases, undisputed; but the second is a 
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subject of enquiry which often taxes the utmost resources of psycholo- 
gists. Locke was therefore right in believing that ‘the origin of 
our ideas’ is the main stress of the problem of mental science, and the 
subject which must be first considered in forming the theory of the 
Mind.’” 


This citation from Mr. Mill’s book is already almost too long, yet 
we could have wished to prolong it still more, from the importance 
of some of the succeeding paragraphs. It presents, in clear discri- 
mination and contrast, two opposite points of view according to 
which the phenomena of mind are regarded by different philo- 
sophers, and the method of studying them determined: the 
introspective method, adopted by M. Cousin and others—the 
psychological or analytical method, pursued by Locke and by 
many other eminent men since Locke—“the known and ap- 
proved method of physical science, adapted to the necessities of 
psychology”—(p. 148.) 

There are passages of Sir W. Hamilton’s writings in which he 
appears to feel that the introspective method alone is insufficient 
for the interpretation of Consciousness, and that the analytical 
method must be employed to reinforce it. But on this as on other 
points, he is not always consistent with himself. For in laying 
down the principle upon which the primary truths of Conscious- 
ness, the original data of intelligence, are to be ascertained and 
distinguished from generalizations out of experience and custom, 
he declares that the one single and ‘certain mark is Necessity — 
they must be beliefs which we are under the necessity of believing 
—of which we cannot get rid by any mental effort. He decides 
this, of course, for himself, by the introspective method alone. 
He (with M. Cousin and other philosophers who take the same 
view) does not apply the analytical method to enquire whether 
his necessity of belief may not be a purely acquired necessity, and 
nowise congenital. It is, indeed, remarkable that these philoso- 
phers do not even seek to apply the introspective method as far 
as that method will really go. They are satistied with introspec- 
tion of their own present minds, without obtaining results of the 
like process, as applied to other minds, in different times and 
places. They declare various beliefs to be necessary to the human 
mind universally, merely because such is the actual fact with their 
own minds and with those immediately around them; sometimes 
even in defiance of proof that there are (or have been) persons not 
sharing such beliefs, and occasionally even believing the contrary ; 
therefore, when even the introspective method really disallows their 
affirmative instead of sustaining it. This is, in truth, an abuse of 
the introspective method ; yet, even if that method were employed 
in its fullest extent—if the same incapability of believing other- 
wise could be shown as common to all mankind—it might still be 
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only the effect of a strong association. The analytical method 
must still be called in to ascertain whether we are forced to 
suppose such incapability to be an original fact of consciousness, 
or whether it may not have been generated in the mind by cir- 
cumstances, under the natural working of the laws of association. 
It is certain that these laws not only may, but must, give birth to 
artificial inconceivabilities in the mind—and that some of these 
may be equal in strength to such, if any, as are natural. 


“The History of Science” (says Mr. Mill, following out the same 
train of reasoning which we read in the third Book of his ‘ System of 
Logic’) “ teems with inconceivabilities which have been conquered ; and 
with supposed necessary truths, which have first ceased to be thought 
necessary, then to be thought true, and have finally come to be deemed 
impossible.”’—p. 150. 


After various observations, chiefly exhibiting the rashness of 
many censures bestowed by Sir W. Hamilton on Brown, Mr. Mill 
gives us three valuable chapters (xi, xii., xili.), wherein he analyses 
the Belief in an External World, the Belief in Mind as a separate 
Substance or Noumenon, and the Primary Qualities of Matter. 
To each of these topics he applies what he calls the psychological 
method, as contrasted with the simply introspective method of 
Sir W. Hamilton (the Ego and Non-Ego affirmed to be given 
together in the primary deliverance of Consciousness) and so many 
other philosophers. He proves that these beliefs are noway 
intuitive, but acquired products; and that the known laws of 
Association are sufficient to explain how they are acquired ; espe- 
cially the Law of Inseparable Association, together with that of 
Obliviscence—a very useful, discriminating phrase, which we first 
find employed in this volume—(p. 259 et passim.) He defines 
Matter to be a permanent possibility of Sensation ; he maintains 
that this is really all which (apart from philosophical theories) 
mankind in general mean by it; he shows that mere possibilities 
of sensation not only may, but must, according to the known 
Laws of Association, come to present “ to our artificialized Con- 
sciousness” a character of objectivity—(pp. 198, 199.) The 
correlating subject, though present in fact and indispensable, 
is eliminated out of conscious notice, according to the Law of 
Obliviscence. 

These chapters will well repay the most careful perusal. We 
can only find room for one passage (pp. 214, 215) :— 


“Throughout the whole of our sensitive life, except its first be- 
ginnings, we unquestionably refer our sensations to a me and a not-me. 
As soon as I have formed, on the one hand, the notion of Permanent 
Possibilities of Sensation, and on the other, of that continued series of 
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feelings which I call my life—both these notions are, by an irresistible 
association, recalled by every sensation I have. They represent two 
things, with both of which the sensation of the moment, be it what 
it may, stands in relation; and I cannot be conscious of the sensation 
without being conscious of it, as related to these two things. They 
have accordingly received relative names, expressive of the double rela- 
tion in question. The thread of consciousness which I apprehend the 
relation as a part of, is called the Subject ; the group of Permanent 
Possibilities of Sensation to which I refer it, and which is partially 
realised and actualised in it, is called the Object of the sensation. The 
sensation itself ought to have a correlative name, or rather ought to 
have two such names—one denoting the sensation as opposed to its 
Subject, the other denoting it as opposed to its Object; but it is a 
remarkable fact that this necessity has not been felt, and that the need 
of a correlative name to every relative one has been considered to be 
satisfied by the terms Object and Subject themselves. It is true that 
these two are related to one another, but only through the sensation. 
We have no conception of either Subject or Object, either Mind or 
Matter, except as something to which we refer our sensations, and what- 
ever other feelings we are conscious of. The very existence of them both, 
so far as cognisable by us, consists only in the relation they respectively 
bear to our states of feeling. ‘Their relation to each other is only the 
relation between those two relations. The immediate correlatives are, 
not the pair, Object, Subject, but the two pairs, Object, Sensation objec- 
tively considered—Subject, Sensation subjectively considered. The 
reason why this is overlooked might easily be shewn, and would furnish 
a good illustration of that important part of the Laws of Association, 
which may be termed the Laws of Obliviscence.” 


This chapter, on the Primary Qualities of Matter, controverts 
the opinion of Sir W. Hamilton, that extension, as consisting of 
coexistent partes extra partes, is immediately and necessarily 
apprehended by our consciousness. It cites, as well as confirms, 
the copious proof given by Professor Bain (in his work on the 
Senses and the Intellect) that our conception of extension is 
derived from our muscular sensibility : that our sensation of mus- 
cular motion unimpeded constitutes our notion of empty space, 
as our sensation of muscular motion impeded constitutes that 
of filled space : that our conception of extension, as an aggregate 
of coexistent parts, arises from the sense of sight, which compre- 
hends a great number of parts in a succession so rapid as to be 
confounded with simultaneity—and which not only becomes the 
symbol of muscular and tactile succession, but even acquires such 
ascendancy as to supersede both of them in our consciousness. 
Confirmation is here given to this important doctrine, not merely 
by observations from Mr. Mill himself, but also from the very 
curious narrative, discovered and produced by Sir W. Hamilton, 
out of a work of the German philosopher, Platner. Platner 
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instituted a careful examination of a man born blind, and ascer- 
tained that this man did not conceive extension as an aggregate 
of simultaneous parts, but as a series of sensations experienced 
or to be experienced in succession—(pp. 232, 233.) The case 
reported from Platner both corroborates the theory of Professor 
Bain, and receives its proper interpretation from that theory ; 
while it is altogether adverse to the doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton— 
as is also another case, which he cites from Maine de Biran :-— 


“Tt gives a very favourable idea of Sir W. Hamilton’s sincerity and 
devotion to truth (remarks Mr. Mill, p. 247) that he should have 
drawn from obscurity, and made generally known, two cases so un- 
favourable to his own opinions.” 


We think this remark perfectly just ; and we would point out 
besides, in appreciating Sir W. Hamilton’s merits, that his appetite 
for facts was useful to philosophy, as well as his appetite for 
speculation. But the person whose usefulness to philosophy we 
prefer to bring into the foreground, is Platner himself. He spent 
three weeks in patient examination of this blind man, and the 
tenor of his report proves that his sagacity in interpreting facts 
was equal to his patience in collecting them. The rarity of all 
such careful and premeditated observation of the facts of mind, - 
appears to us one main reason why (what Mr. Mill calls) the 
psychological theory finds so little acceptance ; and why those who 
maintain that what now seems a mental integer was once a mul- 
tiplicity of separate mental fragments, can describe the antecedent 
steps of the change only as a latens processus, which the reader 
never fully understands, and often will not admit. Every man’s 
mind is gradually built up from infancy to maturity ; the process 
is always going on before our eyes, yet the stages of it—especially 
the earliest stages, the most pregnant with instruction—are 
never studied and put on record by observers trained in inductive 
logic, knowing beforehand what they ought to look for as the 
sine qué non for proving or disproving any proposed theory. 
Such cases as that cited by Platner—cases of one marked con- 

enital defect of sense, enabling us to apply the Method of 

ifference—are always within reach ; but few Platners are found 
to scrutinise and record them. Historians of science describe to 
us the laborious and multiplied observations, and the elaborate 
precautions for ensuring accuracy of observation, which recent 
chemical and physical enquirers have found indispensable for the 
establishing of their results. We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
that mental philosophers, dealing with facts even more obscure, 
and careless about enlarging, varying, authenticating their records 
of particular facts, should have had little success in establishing 
any results at all. 
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But if even those, who adopt the psychological theory, have 
been remiss in the observation of particular mental facts, those 
who deny the theory have been far more than remiss ; they have 
been blind to obvious facts contradicting the principles which 
they lay down. Mr. Mill, in chap. xiv., deals with this denial, 
common to Mr. Mansel with Sir W. Hamilton. That philo- 
sophers so eminent as both of them should declare confidently— 
“what I cannot but think, must be @ priori, or original to 
thought; it cannot be engendered by experience upon custom” 
(p. 264)—appears to us as extraordinary as it does to Mr. Mill. 
Though no one ever surpassed Sir W. Hamilton in large 
acquaintance with the actual diversities of human belief, and 
human incapacities of believing—yet he never seems to have 
thought of bringing this acquaintance into account, when he 
assured the students in his lecture-room that custom, experience, 
indissoluble association, were altogether insufficient to engender 
a felt necessity of believing. Such forgetfulness of well-known 
mental facts cannot be reproached to the advocates of the psycho- 
logical theory. 

In chap. xv., Mr. Mill examines Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine 
on unconscious mental modifications. He points out the con- 
fused manner in which Sir W. Hamilton has conceived mental 
latency, as well as the inconclusive character of the reasoning 
whereby he refutes the following doctrine of Dugald Stewart— 
That in the most rapid trains of association, each separate item 
must have been successively present to consciousness, though for 
a time too short to leave any memory. Sir W. Hamilton thinks 
that the separate items may pass, and often do pass, uncon- 
sciously ; which opinion Mr. Mill also, though not approving his 
reasons, is inclined to adopt. 


“T am myself inclined (p. 285) to admit unconscious mental modi- 
fications, in the only sense in which I can attach any very distinct 
meaning to them—namely, unconscious modifications of the nerves. It 
may well be believed that the apparently suppressed links in a chain 
of association, those which Sir W. Hamilton considers as latent, really 
are so: that they are not even momentarily felt, the chain of causa- 
tion being continued only physically—by one organic state of the nerves 
succeeding another so rapidly, that the state of mental consciousness 
appropriate to each is not produced.” 


Mr. Mill gives various illustrations in support of this doctrine. 
He at the same time calls attention to a valuable lecture of Sir 
W. Hamilton's, the thirty-second lecture on Metaphysics; 
especially to the instructive citation from Cardaillac contained 
therein, noting the important fact, which descriptions of the Law 
of Association often keep out of sight—that the suggestive agency 
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of Association is carried on, not by single antecedents raising up 
single consequents, but by a mass of antecedents raising up 
simultaneously a mass of consequents, among which attention is 
very unequally distributed. 

We shall say little upon Mr. Mill’s remarks on Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Theory of Causation—(chap. xvi.) This theory 
appears to Mr. Mill absurd; while the theory of Mr. Mill 
(continued from Hume, Brown, and James Mill) on the same 
subject appears to Sir W. Hamilton insufficient and unsatis- 
factory—" professing to explain the phenomenon of causality, but 
previously to explanation, evacuating the phenomenon of all that 
desiderates explanation "—(p. 295.) For ourselves, we embrace 
the theory of Mr. Mill :* yet we are aware that the remark just 
cited from Sir W. Hamilton represents the dissatisfaction enter- 
tained towards it by many objectors. The unscientific and anti- 
scientific yearnings prevalent among mankind lead them to put 
questions which no sound theory of Causation will answer; and 
they are ready to visit and trust any oracle which professes to 
deliver a confident affirmative solution of such questions. Among 
all the terms employed by metaphysicians, none is used in a 


greater variety of meanings than the term Cause. 


In Mr. Mill’s next chapter, (xvi.) he comments on Sir W. 
Hamilton’s doctrine of Concepts or General Notions. There are 
portions of this chapter with which we agree less than with most 
other parts of the volume; especially with his marked hostility to 





* At the same time, we cannot go along with Mr. Mill in the following 
affirmation (p. 201):— 

“This natural probability is converted into certainty when we take into con- 
sideration that universal law of our experience which is termed the Law of 
Causation, and which makes us unable to conceive the beginning of anything with- 
out an antecedent condition or cause.” 

Such “inability to conceive” appears to us not in correspondence with 
facts. First, it cannot be properly either affirmed or denied, until agreement 
is obtained, what the word cause means. If three persons, A, B, and C, agree 
in affirming it—A adopting the meaning of Aristotle, B that of Sir William 
Hamilton, and C that of Mr. Mill—the agreement is purely verbal ; or rather, 
all three concur in having a mental exigency pressing for satisfaction, but 
differ as to the hypothesis which satisfies it. 

Next, if we reason upon Mr. Mill’s theory as to Cause, certainly those who 
deny his theory can have no difficulty in conceiving events without any cause 
(in that sense); nor have those who adopt his theory any greater difficulty. 
These last dedieve that there are, throughout, constant and uniform con- 
ditions on which the occurrence of every event depends; but they can 

erfectly conceive events as occurring without any such uniform sequence. 
n truth, the belief in such causation, as pervading a// nature, is an acquired 
result of scientific training. The greater part of mankind believe that some 
events occur in regular, others in irregular, succession. Moreover, a full half 
of the metaphysical world espouse the doctrine of free-will, and consider that 
all volitions occur without any cause at all. 
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the term Concept, and the reasons given for it; which reasons 
appear to us not very consistent with what he has himself said 
in the “System of Logic,” Book IV. ch. ii. § 1—3. The term 
Concept has no necessary connexion with the theory called Con- 
ceptualism. It is equally available to designate the idea called 
up by a general name, as understood either by Mr. Bailey or by 
James Mill. We think it useful as an equivalent to the German 
word Begriff, which sense Sir W. Hamilton has in view when 
he introduces it, though he does not always adhere to his pro- 
fession. And when Mr. Mill says (p. 331)— 


“T consider it nothing less than a misfortune, that the words Concept, 

General Notion, or any other phrase to express the supposed mental 

. modification corresponding to a general name, should ever have been 
invented,” 


we dissent from his opinion. To talk of “the Concept of an 
individual,” however, as Mr. Mansel does (pp. 338, 339), is jm- 
proper and inconsistent with the purpose for which the name is 
ven. 
. We are more fully in harmony with Mr. Mill in his two next 
chapters (xviii. et seq.) on Judgment and Reasoning ; which are 
among the best chapters in the volume. He there combats and 
overthrows the theory of Reasoning laid down by Sir W. Hamilton; 
but we doubt the propriety of his calling this “the Conceptualist 
theory” (pp. 367, 368) ; since it has nothing to do with Concep- 
tualism, in the special sense of antithesis to Realism and Nomin- 
alism,—but is, in fact, the theory of the Syllogism as given in the 
Analytics of Aristotle, and generally admitted since. Not merely 
Conceptualists, but (to use Mr. Mill’s own language, p. 366) 
“nearly all the writers on logic, taught a theory of the science 
too small and narrow to contain their own facts.” Such, indeed, 
was the theory constantly taught until the publication of Mr. 
Mill’s “System of Logic ;” the first two books of which corrected 
it, by arguments which are reinforced and amplified in these two 
chapters on Judgment and Reasoning, as well as in the two 
chapters next following—chaps. xx. and xxi.—(“Is Logic the 
Science of the Forms of Thought—On the Fundamental 
Laws of Thought.”) The contrast which is there pre- 
sented, in many different ways, between the limited theory 
of logic taught by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, and the 
enlarged theory of Mr. Mill, is instructive in a high degree. We 
consider Mr. Mill as the real preserver of all that is valuable in 
Formal Logic from the unfortunate consequences of an erroneous 
estimate, brought upon it through the exaggerated pretensions of 
logicians. When Sir W. Hamilton contrasts it pointedly with 
physical science (of which he talks with a sort of supercilious 
condescension, in one of the worst, passages of his writings, p. 401) 
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—when al] its apparent fruits were produced in the shape of in- 
genious but barren verbal technicalities—what hope could beenter- 
tained that Formal Logic could hold its ground in the estimation 
of the recent generation of scientific men? Mr. Mill has divested 
it of that assumed demonstrative authority which Bacon called “re- 
gere res per syllogismum ;” but he has at the same time given to 
it a firm root amidst the generalities of objective science. He 
has shown that in the great problem of Evidence or Proof, the 
Laws of Formal Logic, though bearing only on one part of theentire 
procedure, yet bear upon one essential part, proper to be studied 
separately: and that the maintenance of consistency between 
our affirmations (which is the only special province of Formal 
Logic) has great importance and value as a part of the process 
necessary for ascertaining and vindicating their truth, or exposing 
their character when false or uncertified —but no importance and 
value except as a part of that larger exigency. 

While Mr. Mill was amending the Syllogistic theory so as to 
ensure for Formal Logic its legitimate place among the essentials 
of scientific procedure, Sir W. Hamilton was at the same time 
enlarging it on its technical side, in two modes which are highly 
esteemed both by himself and by others: 1. The recognition of 
two kinds of Syllogisms; one in Extension, the other in Compre- 
hension ; 2. The doctrine of the Quantification of the Predicate. 
Both these novelties are here criticised by Mr. Mill in chapter 
xxii., which we recommend the reader to peruse conjointly with 
Lectures 15 and 16 of Sir W. Hamilton on Logic. 

Now whereas the main objection, by which the study of the 
syllogistic logic has been weighed down and discredited in 
modern times, is this, that it encumbers the memory with formal 
distinctions, having no useful application to the real process and 
purposes of reasoning—the procedure of Sir W. Hamilton might 
almost lead us to imagine that he himself was trying to aggravate 
that objection to the uttermost. He introduces a variety of new 
canons (classifying Syllogisms as Extensive and Intensive, by a 
distinction founded on the double quantity of notions, in Exten- 
sion and in Comprehension) which he intimates that all former 
logicians have neglected—while it plainly appears, even on his 
own showing, that the difference between syllogisms, in respect 
to these two sorts of quantity, is of no practical value ; and that 
“we can always change a categorical syllogism of the one 
quantity into a categorical syllogism of the other by 
reversing the order of the two premises, and by reversing the 
meaning of the copula” (Lect. xvi. p. 296); nay, that every 
syllogism is already a syllogism in both quantities (Mill, p. 431). 
Against these useless ceremonial reforms of Sir W. Hamilton, we 
may set the truly philosophical explanation here given by Mr. 
Mill of the meaning of propositions. 
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“ All judgments (he says—p. 423), except where both the terms 
are proper names, are really judgments in Comprehension ; though it is 
customary, and the natural tendency of the mind, to express most of 
them in terms of Extension. In other words, we never really predi- 
cate anything but attributes; though, in the usage of language, we 
commonly predicate them by means of words which are names of con- 
crete objects—because” (p. 426)—“ we have no other convenient and 
compact mode of speaking. Most attributes, and nearly all large 
bundles of attributes, have no names of their own. We can only 
name them by a circumlocution. We are accustomed to speak of 
attributes, not by names given to themselves, but by means of the 
names which they give to the objects they are attributes of.” “All 
our ordinary judgments (p. 428) are in Comprehension only; Exten- 
sion not being thought of. But we may, if we please, make the 
Extension of our general terms an express object of thought. When 
J judge that all oxen ruminate, I have nothingin my thoughts but the 
attributes and their co-existence. But when by reflection I perceive 
what the proposition implies, I remark that other things may ruminate 
besides oxen, and that the unknown multitude of things which ruminate 
form a mass, with which the unknown multitude of things having the 
attributes of oxen is either identical or is wholly comprised init. Which 
of these two is the truth I may not know, and if I did, took no notice 
of it when I assented to the proposition, all oxen ruminate; but I 

erceive, on consideration, that one or other of them must be true. 
Though I had not this in my mind when [I affirmed that all oxen 
ruminate, I can have it now ; I can make the concrete objects denoted 
by each of the two names an object of thought, as a collective though 
indefinite aggregate ; in other words, I-can make the Extension of the 
names (or notions) an object of direct consciousness. When I do 
this, I perceive that this operation introduces no new fact, but is only 
a different mode of contemplating the very fact which I had previously 
expressed by the words, all oxen ruminate. The fact is the same, 
but the mode of contemplating it is different. There is thus in all 
Propositions a judgment concerning attributes (called by Sir W. 
Hamilton a Judgment in Comprehension) which we make as a matter 
of course ; and a possible judgment in or concerning Extension, which 
we.may make, and which will be true if the former is true.” 


From the lucid explanation here cited (and from a following 
paragraph too long to transcribe, p. 433), we see that there is no 
real distinction between Judgments in Comprehension and Judg- 
ments in. Extension ; that the appearance of distinction between 
them arises from the customary mode of enunciation, which 
custom is here accounted for; that the addition to the theory 
of the Syllogism, for which Sir W. Hamilton takes credit, is alike 
troublesome and unprofitable. 

The like may also be said about his other innovation, the 
Quantification of the Predicate. Still more extensive are the 
changes (as stated by himself) which this innovation would intro- 
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duce in ‘the canons of Syllogism. Indeed, when we read his 
language (Appendix to “ Lectures on Logic,” pp. 291—297) cen- 
suring generally the prior logicians from Aristotle downwards, 
and contending that “ more than half the value of logic had been 
lost’? by their manner of handling it—we may appreciate the 
magnitude of the reform which he believed himself to be intro- 
ducing. The larger the reform, the more it behoved him to be 
sure of the ground on which he was proceeding. But on this 
point we remark a serious deficiency. After laying down, with 
sepnpree emphasis, the valuable logical postulate, to state ex- 
plicitly what is thought implicitly, on which, Sir W. Hamilton 
says, 

“ Logie ever insists, but which logicians have never fairly obeyed— 
it follows that logically we ought to take into account the quantity, 
always understood in thought, but usually, and for manifest reasons, 
elided in expression, not only of the subject, but also of the predicate 
of a judgment.”’—(“ Discussions on Philos,”’ p. 614.) 


Here Sir W. Hamilton assumes that the quantity of the pre- 
dicate is always understood in thought ; and the same assump- 
tion is often repeated, in the Appendix to his “Lectures on Logic,” 
p. 291 and elsewhere, as if it was alike obvious and incontest- 
able. Now it is precisely on this point that issue is here taken 
with Sir W. Hamilton. Mr. Mill denies altogether (p. 437) that 
the quantity of the predicate is always understood or present in 
thought, and appeals to every reader’s consciousness for an 
answer :— 


“ Does he, when he judges that all oxen ruminate, advert even in the 
minutest degree to the question, whether there is anything else that 
ruminates? Is this consideration at all in his thoughts, any more 
than any other consideration foreign to the immediate subject? One 
person may know that there are other ruminating animals, another may 
think that there are none, a third may be without any opinion on the 
subject; but if they all know what is meant by ruminating, they all, 
when they judge that every ox ruminates, mean precisely the same 
thing. The mental process they go through, as far as that one judg- 
ment is concerned, is precisely identical ; though some of them may go 
on farther, and add other judgments to it.” 


The last sentence cited from Mr. Mill indicates the vice of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s proceeding in quantifying the predicate, 
and explains why it was that logicians before him declined to 
do so. Sir W. Hamilton, in this proceeding, insists on stating 
explicitly, not merely all that is thought implicitly, but a great 
deal more ;* adding to it something else, which may, indeed, be 





* Among the various authorities (upon this question of quantifying the pre- 
dicate) collected by Sir W. Hamilton in the valuable Appendix to his “Lectures 
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thought conjointly, but which more frequently is not thought at 
all. He requires us to pack two distinct judgments into one and 
the same proposition: he interpolates the meaning of the Pro- 
positio Conversa simpliciter into the form of the Propositio Con- 
vertenda (when an universal Affirmative), and then claims it as 
a great advantage, that the proposition thus interpolated admits of 
being converted simpliciter, and not merely per accidens. Mr. 
Mill is, nevertheless, of opinion (pp. 439—443) that though “the 
quantified syllogism is not a true expression of what is in thought, 
yet writing the predicate with a quantification may be sometimes 
a real help to the Art of Logic.” We see little advantage in pro- 
viding a new complicated form, for the purpose of expressing in 
one proposition what naturally throws itself into two, and may 
easily be expressed in two. If aman is prepared to give us infor- 
mation on one Quesitum, why should he be constrained to use a 
mode of speech which forces on his attention at the same time a 
second and distinct Quesitum—so that he must either give us 
information about the two at once, or confess himself ignorant 
respecting the second ? 

The two next chapters of Mr. Mill, noticing some other minor 
peculiarities (all of them unfortunate, and one, p. 447, really 
unaccountable) of Sir W. Hamilton’s Formal Logic; and 
some Fallacious Modes of Thought countenanced by Sir W. 
Hamilton (chs, xxiii., xxiv.—pp. 446,478), we are compelled 
to pass over. We must find space, however, for a few words on 
the Freedom of the Will (ch. xxv.), which (in Mr. Mill’s language, 
pp. 488—549), “was so fundamental with Sir W. Hamilton, 
that it may be regarded as the central idea of his system—the 





on Logic,” we find one (p. 311) which takes the same ground of objection as 
Mr. Mill, in these words :—‘The cause why the quantitative note is not 
usually joined with the predicate, is, that there would thus be two guesi¢a at 
once ; to wit, whether the predicate were affirmed of the subject, and whether 
it were denied of everything beside. For when we say, all max is all rational, we 
judge that all man is rational, and judge likewise that rational is denied of 
everything but man. But these are, in reality, two different guesita ; and 
therefore it has become usual to state them, not in one, but in two 
several propositions, And this is self-evident, seeing that a gucsitum, in itself, 
asks only—Does or does not this inhere in that? and not Does or does not this 
inhere in that, and at the same time inhere in nothing else ?” 

The author of this just and sagacious remark—much surpassing what the 
other writers quoted in the Appendix say—was a Jew who died at Perpignan in 
or near 1370, named Levi Ben Gerson or Gersonides. Aninteresting account 
of this man, eminent as a writer and thinker in his age, will be found in 
a biography by Dr. Joel, published at Breslau in 1862, “ Levi Ben Gerson als 
Religions philosoph.” He distinguished himself as a writer on theology, 
philosophy, and astronomy; he was one of the successors to the free specula- 
tive vein of Maimonides, and one of the continuators of the Arabic Aristotelian 

hilosophy. He both commented on and combated the doctrines of Averroes. 

r. Joel thinks that he died earlier than 1370, 
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determining cause of most of his philosophical opinions.” Prior to 
Sir W. Hamilton, we find some writers who maintain the doc- 
trine of Free-will, others who maintain that of Necessity : each 
supporting their respective conclusions by reasons which they 
deem sufficient. Sir W. Hamilton declares that both the one 
doctrine and the other are inconceivable and incomprehensible ; 
yet that, by the law of Excluded Middle, one or other of them 
must be true: and he decides in favour of Free-will, of which 
he believes himself to be distinctly conscious ; moreover, Free- 
will is essential (he thinks) to moral responsibility, of which also 
he feels himself conscious. He confesses himself, however, un- 
able to explain the possibility of Free will; but he maintains 
that the same may be said about Necessity also. “The cham- 
pions of both the two opposite doctrines are at once resistless in 
attack, and impotent in defence’—(Hamilton’s “ Footnotes on 
Reid,” p. 602.) Mr. Mansel also asserts, even more confidently 
= Sir W. Hamilton, that we are directly conscious of Free-will 
—(p. 503.) 

Sir W. Hamilton has himself given some of the best argu- 
ments against the doctrine of Free-will, in refutation of 
Reid: arguments, some of which are here cited by Mr. Mill 
with praise which they well deserve—(pp. 497, 498.) But Mr. 
Mill’s own reasoning on the same side is of a still higher order, 
enlarging the grounds previously urged in the last book of his 
“System of Logic.” He protests against the term Wecessity ; and 
discards the idea of Necessity, if it be understood to imply any- 
thing more than invariability of antecedence and consequence. 
If it mean that, experience proves thus much about antecedents 
in the world of mind, as in the world of matter: if it mean 
more, experience does not prove more, either in the world of 
matter or in the world of mind: nor have we any grounds for 
affirming it in either—(p. 501.) If it were true, therefore, that 
consciousness attested Free-will, we should find the testimony of 
consciousness opposed to a full proof from experience and in- 
duction. But does consciousness really attest what is called 
Free-will? Mr. Mill analyses the case, and declares in the 
negative. 


“To be conscious of Free-will, must mean to be conscious, before 
I have decided, that I am able to decide either way; excep- 
tion may be taken in limine to the use of the word conscious- 
mess in such an application. Consciousness tells me what I do or feel. 
But what I am able to do, is not a subject of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness is not prophetic; we are conscious of what is, not of 
what will or can be. We never know that we are able to do a thing, 
except from having done it, or something similar to it. Having acted, 
we know, as far as that experience reaches, how we are able to act; 
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and this knowledge, when it has become familiar, is often confounded 
with, and called by, the name of consciousness. But it does not derive 
any increase of authority from being misnamed: its truth is not 
supreme over, but depends upon, experience. If our so-called con- 
sciousness is not borne out by experience, it isa delusion. It has no 
title to credence, but as an interpretation of experience; and if it is a 
false interpretation it must give way.’’—pp. 508, 504. 


After this salutary and much-needed warning against the con- 
fusion between consciousness as an infallible authority, and belief 
upon experience, of which we are conscious as ‘a belief—Mr. Mill 
proceeds to sift the alleged self-evident connexion between Free- 
will and Accountability. He shows,.not merely that there is no 
connexion, but that there is a positive repugnance between the 
two. By Free-will is meant that a volition is not determined by 
motives, but is aspontaneous mental fact, neither having a cause, 
nor admitting of being predicted. Now, the very reason for 
giving notice that we intend to punish certain acts, and for 
inflicting punishment if the acts be committed, is, that we 
trust in the efficacy of the threat and the punishment as deterring 
motives. If the volition of agents be not influenced by motives, 
the whole machinery of law becomes unavailing, and punishment 
a purposeless infliction of pain. In fact, it is on that very ground 
that the madman ‘is exempted from punishment ; his volition 
being presumed to be not capable of being acted upon by the 
deterring motive of legal sanction. The free agent, thus under- 
stood, is one who can neither feel himself accountable, nor be 
rendered accountable, to or by others. It is only the necessary 
agent (the person whose volitions are determined by motives, 
and, in case of conflict, by the strongest desire or the strongest 
apprehension) that can be held really accountable, or can feel 

himself to be so. ; 


“The true doctrine of the Causation of human actions (says Mr. 
Mill, p. 516) maintains, in opposition both to pure and to modified Fatal- 
ism, that not only our conduct, but our character is in part amenable 
to our will: that we can, by employing the proper means, improve our 
character : and that if our character is such that, while it remains what 
it is, it necessitates us to do wrong—it will be just to apply motives 
which will necessitate us to strive for its improvement. We shall not 
indeed do so unless we desire our improvement, and desire it more than 
we dislike the means which must be employed for the purpose.” 


It thus appears that of the two propositions, 1, volitions are 
necessary, or depend on causes; 2, volitions are free, or do not 
depend on causes—neither the one nor the other is inconceivable 
or incomprehensible, as Sir W. Hamilton supposed them to be. 
That the first is true, and the second false, we learn by experience, 
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and by that alone ; just as we learn the like in regard to the 
phenomena of the material world. Indeed, the fact that human 
volitions are both predictable and modifiable, quite as much as 
all those physical phenomena that depend upon a complication of 
causes—which is only a corollary from what has just been said— 
isso universally recognised and acted upon by all men, that there 
would probably be little difference of opinion about this question, 
if the antithesis were not obscured and mystified by the familiar, 
but equivocal, phrases of Free-will and Necessity. 

Passing over chapter xxvii. in which Mr. Mill refutes Sir 
W. Hamilton’s opinion that the study of mathematics is worth- 
less, or nearly so, as an intellectual discipline—we shall now call 
attention to the.concluding remarks which sum up the results of 
the volume. After saying that he “differs from almost every- 
thing in Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy, on which he particularly 
valued himself, or which is specially his own,” Mr. Mill describes 
Sir W. Hamilton’s general merits as follows :— 


“They chiefly consist in his clear and distinct mode of bringing 
before the reader many of the fundamental questions of metaphysics : 
some good specimens of psychological analysis on a small scale: and 
the many detached logical and psychological truths which he has 
separately seized, and which are scattered through his writings, mostly 
applied to resolve some special difficulty, and again lost sight of. I 
can hardly point to anything he has done towards helping the more 
thorough understanding of the greater mental phenomena, unless it be 
his theory of Attention (including Abstraction), which seems to me 
the most perfect we have; but the subject, though a highly important, 
is comparatively a simple one.”—p. 547. 


reeing in this general view of Sir W. Hamilton’s merits, 
we should be disposed to describe them in language stronger 
and more emphatic as to degree, than that which has just been 
cited. But what is stated in the pages immediately following 
(pp. 550, 551)—That Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrines appear to be 
usually taken up under the stimulus of some special dis- 
pute and often afterwards forgotten; That he did not think out 
subjects until they were thoroughly mastered, or until con- 
sistency was attained between the different views which the 
author took from different points of observation; That, ac- 
cordingly, his philosophy seems made up of scraps from several 
conflicting metaphysical systems—aAll this is literally and amply 
borne out by the many inconsistencies and contradictions which 
Mr. Mill has brought to view,in the preceding chapters. It 
would appear that the controversial dispesition was powerful with 
Sir W. Hamilton, and that a present impulse of that sort (as has 
been said respecting Bayle, Burke, and others) not only served 
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to provoke new intellectual combinations in his mind, but also 
exercised a Lethean influence in causing obliviscence of 
the old. But we can hardly follow Mr. Mill in ascribing the 
defect to “ excessive absorption of time and energy by the study 
of old writers” (p. 551). Ifthis study did no other-good, it at 
least kept the memory in exercise. Now, what surprises us 
most in Sir W. Hamilton’s inconsistencies, is the amount of self- 
forgetfulness which they imply. 

While the laborious erudition of Sir W. Hamilton cannot be 
fairly regarded as having produced any of his intellectual de- 
fects, it undoubtedly stamped upon him his special title of 
excellence as a philosopher. This is fully recognised by Mr. 
Mill; though he treats it as belonging not so much to a philoso- 
pher. as to an historian of philosophy. He concludes (pp. 552— 
554) :— 


“It is much to be regretted that Sir W. Hamilton did not write the 
history of philosophy, instead of choosing, as the direct object of his 
intellectual exertions, philosophy itself. He possessed a know- 
ledge of the materials such as no one, probably for many genera- 
tions, will take the trouble of acquiring again. Independently of the 
great interest and value attaching to a knowledge of the historical 
development of speculation, there is much in the old writers on 
philosophy, even those of the middle ages, really worth preserving for 
its scientific value. But this should be extracted, and rendered into 
the phraseology of modern thought, by persons as familiar with that 
as with the ancient, and possessing a command of its language: a 
combination never yet so perfectly realised as in Sir W. Hamilton. 
This, which no one but himself could have done, he has left undone, 
and has given us instead a contribution to mental philosophy, which 
has been more than equalled by many not superior to him in powers, 
and wholly destitute of erudition. Of all persons in modern times 
entitled to the name of philosophers, the two, probably, whose reading 
on the subject was the scantiest, in proportion to their intellectual 
capacity, were Archbishop Whately and Dr. Brown. Accordingly 
they are the only two of whom Sir W. Hamilton, though acknow- 
ledging their abilities, speaks with some tinge of superciliousness. It 
cannot be denied that both Dr. Brown and Whately would have thought 
and written better than they did, if they had been better read in the 
writings of previous thinkers ; but I am not afraid that posterity will 
contradict me when I say, that either of them has done far greater 
service to the world in the origination and diffusion of important 
thought, than Sir W. Hamilton with all his learning ; because, though 
indolent readers, they were both of them active and fertile thinkers. 

“ It is not that Sir W. Hamilton’s erudition is not frequently of real 
use to him on particular questions %f philosophy. It does him one 
valuable service: it enables him to know all the various opinions which 
can be held on the questions he discusses, and to conceive and express 
them clearly, leaving none of them out. This it does, though even 
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this not always ; but it does little else, even of what might be expected 
from erudition when enlightened by philosophy. He knew, with 
extraordinary accuracy, the dre of each philosopher’s opinions, but 
gave himself little trouble about the dwr:. With one exception, I find 
no remark bearing upon that point in any part of his writings. I 
imagine he would have been much at a loss if he had been required to 
draw up a philosophical estimate of the mind of any great thinker. 
He never seems to look at any opinion of a philosopher in connection 
with the same philosopher’s other opinions. Accordingly he is weak 
as to the mutual relations of philosophical doctrines. One of the 
most striking examples of this inability is in the case of Leibnitz,” &c. 


Here we find in a few sentences the conclusion which Mr. 
Mill conceives to be established by his book. We shall state 
how far we are able to concur with it. He has brought the 
matter to a direct issue, by weighing Sir W. Hamilton in the 
balance against two other actual cotemporaries ; instead of com- 
paring him with some unrealised ideal found only in the fancy 
of critics and reviewers. 

Comparing Sir W. Hamilton with Dr. Brown, we cordially 
subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Mill. . We think that Dr. Brown 
has “ done far greater service to the world than Sir W. Hamilton, 
in the origination and diffusion of important thought.” To speak 
only of two chief subjects in the field of important thought— 
Causality and the Freedom of the Will—we not only adopt the 
conclusions of Dr. Brown, but we admire both his acuteness and 
his originality in vindicating and illustrating the first of the two, 
while we dissent entirely from the views of Sir W. Hamilton. 
This alone would be sufficient to make us approve the superiority 
assigned by Mr. Mill to Dr. Brown. We discover no compensa- 
ting item to be placed to the credit of Sir W. Hamilton : for the 
great doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge, which is our chief 
point of philosophical brotherhood with him, was maintained by 
Brown also. 

But in regard to Dr. Whately, our judgment is altogether 
different. We cannot consent to admit him as a superior, 
or even as an equal, to Sir W. Hamilton, “in the origi- 
nation and diffusion of important thought.” He did much ser- 
vice by reviving an inclination and respect for Logic, and by 
clearing up a part of the technical obscurity which surrounded it : 
but we look upon him as an acute and liberal-minded English 
theologian, enlarging usefully, though timidly, the intellectual 
prison in which many orthodox minds are confined—rather than as 
a fit aspirant to the cosmopolitan honours of philosophy. “ An ac- 
tive and fertile thinker,’ Mr. Mill calls Whately ; and such he 
undoubtedly was. But such also we consider Sir W. Hamilton 
to have been, in a degree at least equal. If the sentence which 
we have quoted above be intended to deny the predicate, “active 
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and fertile thinker,” of Sir W. Hamilton, we cannot.acquiesce in 
it. His intellect appears to us thoroughly active and fertile, even 
when we dissent from his reasonings—nay, even in the midst of 
his inconsistencies, when a new growth of opinions is unexpec- 
tedly pushed up, on ground which we supposed to be already 
pre-occupied by another both older and different. And we find 
this same judgment implied in the discriminating remarks upon 
his philosophical procedure made by Mr. Mill himself—(pp. 271, 
272.) For example, respecting Causality and the Freedom of 
the Will, we detect no want of activity and fertility, though 
marked evidence of other defects—especially the unconditional 
surrender of a powerful mind to certain privileged inspirations, 
worshipped as “ necessities of thought.” 

While thus declaring how far we concur in the parallel here 
drawn of Sir W. Hamilton with Brown and Whately, we must 
at the same time add that the comparison is taken under circum- 
stances unduly favourable to these two last. There has been no 
exposure of theii errors and inconsistencies, equal in penetration 
and completeness to the crushing volume which Mr. Mill has 
devoted to Sir W. Hamilton. To make the odds fair, he ought 
to furnish a similar systematic examination to Brown and 
Whately ; enabling us to read their works (as we now do those 
of Sir W. Hamilton) with the advantage of his unrivalled 
microscope, which detects the minutest breach or incoherence in 
‘the tissue of reasoning —and of his large command of philosophical 
premisses, which brings into full notice what the author had over- 
looked. Thus alone could the competition between the three 
be rendered perfectly fair. 

We regret, as Mr. Mill does, that Sir W. Hamilton did not 
undertake the composition of a history of philosophy. -Never- 
theless we must confess that we should hardly feel such regret, 
if we could see evidence to warrant Mr. Mill’s judgment (p. 554) 
that Sir W. Hamilton was “indifferent to the dir of a man’s 
opinions, and that he was incompetent to draw up an estimate of 
the opinions of any great thinker,’ &c. Such incompetence, if 
proved to be frequent and considerable, would deprive an author 
of all chance of success in writing a history of philosophy. But 
the study of Sir W. Hamilton’s works does not prove it to us, 
though Mr. Mill has convicted him of an erroneous estimate of 
Leibnitz. We say frequent and considerable, because no his- 
torian of philosophy is exempt from the defect more or less; or 
rather (to pass out of the self-confidence of the Absolute into the 
modesty of the Relative) we seldom find any historian whose 
estimate of great philosophical thinkers does not often differ from 
our own. Hence we ‘are glad when ample original extracts are 
produced, enabling us to test the historian, and judge for ourselves— 
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a practice which Sir W. Hamilton would have required no 
stimulus to enforce upon him. There ought, indeed, to be 
various histories of philosophy, composed from different points of 
view ; for the ablest historian cannot get clear of a certain exclu- 
siveness belonging to himself. But, so far as we can conjecture 
what Sir W. Hamilton would or could have done, we think that 
a history of philosophy composed by him would have surpassed 
any work of the kind in our language. 

We trust that Sir W. Hamilton’s works will long continue to be 
read, along with Mr. Mill’s examination of them ; and we should 
be glad if the works of other philosophers could be read along 
with a comment of equal acuteness and impartiality. Any point 
of view which could command the adherence of such a mind as 
Sir W. Hamilton’s, deserves to be fully considered. Moreover, 
the living force of philosophy, as directress of human intelli- 
gence, depends upon keeping up in each of her devotees a 
full mastery of many divergent and opposite veins of reasoning 
—a knowledge, negative and affirmative, of the full case of 
opponents as well as of his own. 

It is to Philosophy alone that ou7 allegiance is sworn, and 
while we concur mostly with Mr. Mill’s opimions, we number 
both him and Sir W. Hamilton as a noble pair of brethren, 
serving alike in her train. 

Amicus Hamilton; magis amicus Mill; amica ante omnes 
Philosophia. 


Art. I].—Precursors or THE Frenca Revotution— 
Satnt-PrerRE AND D’ARGENSON. 


1. La Société Frangaise et la Société Anglaise. Au XVIm. 
Siécle. Par CoRNELIS DE WITT. Paris. 1864. 

2. Introduction auw Mémoires et Jowrnal du Marquis 
ad Argenson, publiés pour la Société de UV Histoire de 
France. Par Epme Jacques Benoit RATHERY. Paris. 
1859. 

3. Mémoires et Journal inédit du Marquis d'Argenson, 

Ministre des Affaires Etramgeres de Louis X V., publiés 

et Annotés par le Marquis d Argenson. 1858. 


OLINGBROKE, writing in 1724 to the Abbé Alary, says, 
“ Give my very humble compliments to our little academy, 
and say I should be extremely sorry not to see them in the course 
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of next month. They have confirmed my taste for philosophy 
and reanimated my taste for letters. Many thanks to them.” 
The allusion is to the once celebrated Club of the Entresol. 
Among the incidents of the first half of the eighteenth century, 
which may be regarded as precursors, or premonitions, of the 
French Revolution of ’89, there is none more interesting and 
instructive than the formation of this small select political society 
which flourished in Paris from 1724 to 1731. The word club— 
destined to become afterwards of such terrible import in France 
—was, of course, an importation from England, and its title of 
Entreso] was derived from its place of meeting—an agreeably 
situated Entresol occupied by the Abbé Alary in the house of 
the President Hainault, in the Place Vendéme. It consisted of 
twenty-three members, all of them advantageously known by 
their position and talents, some as magistrates, some as literary 
men, others who, before or subsequently, filled high public ap- 
pointments. Among the latter were the Marquis de Saint- 
Coutest, who had acted as French plenipotentiary in negotiating 
the treaties of Baden and Cambray ; his son, afterwards minister 
of foreign affairs; Marshal Count de Coignie; the Count de 
Camille, vice-admiral of France, a man of brilliant parts; and 
the Marquis d’Argenson—to whose memoirs, first published in 
1825, we are indebted for precise information about the club— 
who was minister of foreign affairs in 1744. Such was its com- 
position. Its president was the Abbé Alary, the correspondent 
and intimate friend of Bolingbroke, a man of extensive acquire- 
ments, who soon after its institution was appointed sub-preceptor 
to the princes, but with a special proviso that he was to have one 
day in the week at his disposal for attending to his presidential 
duties. The government at this time was favourable to the 
project. The professed object of its members was merely the 
assembling of a few friends to talk of the affairs of the day and 
modern political history; but it is evident from the formal organi- 
zation they adopted, and the labours assigned to each member, 
that they hoped to form a political academy which would have a 
powerful influence on public opinion. The meetings took place 
every Saturday afternoon precisely at five, and continued till 
nine, The business was divided into three parts, each occupying 
a third of the time. The first was devoted to the reading of the 
French and foreign journals, that is, the “ Dutch, and even Eng- 
lish,” the former being at that time the chronicles of Europe. 
Questions suggested by them were put and answered, and then 
followed a curious and interesting conversation on their contents, 
in which the diplomatists and such members as had been 
employed on foreign service usually took the lead. At this time, 
also, was read the president's replies to questions which it was 
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the duty of one of the members to draw up, and submit to him 
respecting points in the public journals on which a special com- 
ment, or elucidation, was required. The advantage which Alary’s 
position gave him of constant communication with the highest 
persons in the state, was, no doubt, turned to account in these 
answers. The second hour was devoted to such news as did not 
appear in print. The floating opinions of society on the events 
of the day; all the secret knowledge of the pulse and play of 
general feeling which the keen observation of experienced, pene- 
trating minds could obtain; all those varied, scattered, uncon- 
nected remarks dropped here and there in their respective circles 
by watchful and thoughtful men, the obscure premonitors of 
change so important and so difficult to collect ; whatever of such 
matter the diligence of the members could amass furnished the 
interesting matter of this division. And so attractive was it, 
their minds being already stimulated by their previous confer- 
ence, that it was always difficult to bring this section to a close 
in order to proceed to the third. This consisted of reading either 
the works of the members—each member that chose it had some 
important department of inquiry assigned him, having reference 
to national law, administrative organization, and the different 
branches of political science of which he undertook to present 
the results from time to time,—or such other works as it was de- 
sirable to read in common, or political memoirs bearing upon their 
purpose ; also of receiving intelligence of treaties recently con- 
cluded, of which every one was emulous to get the earliest 
information from the most official sources; and of reading the 
foreign correspondence diligently kept up by its members. The 
business over, the members dispersed to their several engagements, 
except that in the long days of summer it was not unusual to ad- 
journ to the Tuileries, and continue their animated conferences in 
its most shady and sequestered avenues. “It was there,” says 
D’Argenson, recalling these agreeable evenings— 


- que seuls en paix, errants dans le bois, 
Nous voyons a nos pieds les favoris des rois.” 





An exaggeration which, if it exceeds the point to which they 
attained, at least shows the point to which they aspired. And, 
in fact, their influence over opinion became so great as finally to 
give umbrage, and cause the dissolution of the club. The secret 
of their conferences it is believed was inviolably kept, but to 
conceal the effect which they had on the minds of those who 
contributed to them was of course impossible. When the mem- 
bers of the club, fresh from one of its exciting discussions, mingled 
with the world, they were unavoidably remarked not only for their 
early and exact intelligence, but for opinions necessarily tinged 
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with the bold colouring of their inquiries. More, too, was fre- 
quently inferred from their expressions than they were meant to 
imply—any exaggerated inference of this kind seeming legitimate, 
where the speaker was known to belong to the Entresol. Persons 
about the government began to be disquieted, and complained 
angrily to Fleury, who for awhile parried the storm, but at length 
gave way, either because he began to alter his own opinion, or 
that he found it necessary to attend to certain remonstrances 
from a quarter which he did not deem it prudent to offend. 
“Tell your messieurs of the Entresol,” said the cardinal one day 
to Alary, “that they are over-bold in their discourse, and that 
Foreigners even have complained to us.” This interest in its 
proceedings on the part of foreigners is illustrated by a very 
remarkable circumstance. Some points of dispute had arisen 
between England and Spain, and the French government had 
shown a disposition to side with the latter power. To counteract 
this, and for the express purpose of enlightening public opinion 
through the influence of the club, no less a person than Horace 
Walpole, brother of the English premier, and who had been 
English ambassador in Paris, demanded permission to present 
himself at one of its meetings. The request was granted ; Wal- 
pole was introduced, and made a speech of two hours on the sub- 
ject alluded to, after which the club took up the discussion and 
came toa decision ; but what that was, or whether any steps were 
taken in consequence, does not transpire. The fact, however, 
sufficiently explains why foreigners should be concerned in its 
proceedings, and the government feel bound to attend to their 
remonstrances. It is evident the club had stirred up some 
formidable opposition, which it might be no light matter to dis- 
regard. ‘The cardinal’s language was interpreted as an intimation 
that further persistence on their part would draw down a formal 
interdiction. The meetings were in consequence for awhile sus- 
pended. A proposal was then made to Fleury that the club, 
abstaining from all questions having reference to the politics of 
the day, should confine itself to abstract considerations relating 
to the general and permanent political and administrative inte- 
rests of nations. But the cardinal observed, “that labours of 
this kind must necessarily lead much further than at first in- 
tended ; that there were other subjects as well worthy of their 
attention as those they were inclined to prefer; and that if they 
continued their meetings, they must have the goodness to confine 
themselves to such.” This answer was considered a complete 
interdiction. As a last resource they resolved on meeting in- 
formally at each other’s houses; but this, of course, got wind, 
and after their third meeting they received what they understood 
to be a warning that any more attempts to prolong the existence 
of the club would be dangerous. 
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We shall not be surprised at this disquiet when we come to 
know the opinions of two of the most remarkable and active of 
its members, whose names belong to history—Saint-Pierre and 
D’Argenson. Thrown for awhile into shade by the outbreak of 
the great Revolution of 1789, which for a long time annulled all 
interest in the earlier opinions of the eentury—of which it 
appeared to be so little a development as to draw even from 
Burke the strange remark, that it was an “accident which, had 
it been foreseen, could never have happened’—it is only of late 
years they have been again coming to the front, bearing with 
them speculations and opinions explicative of the apparently 


' abnormal phenomenon which subsequently ensued. To the latter 


of these earnest and thoughtful men, a French historian, M. 
Henri Martin, whose copious and critical ‘History of France’ 
finds great favour with what M. de Witt calls the Radical party 
—that is, we presume, the Republican party, not including the 
red—pays a distinguished tribute ; according him much ability 
as a statesman, and noticing with emphasis the bold spirit of po- 
litical innovation which his writings display, and which, he says, 
reminds him of Rousseau, Of the mental and moral qualities of 
the former, a remarkable record is left us in the writings of one 
whose name is still a power. Rousseau, in his ‘Confessions,’ 
informs us that when making his entrée into Parisian society, he 
received an invitation to dinner from Madame Dupin—the wife 
of a rich Receiver-General, and one of three sisters who were 
called “The Graces’—whose house and hospitable board were 
the rendezvous of all that was most distinguished by rank, fashion, 
or talent in the metropolis. The guests assembled to meet the 
young candidate for fame were Buffon, Voltaire, and the Abbé 
Saint-Pierre. The impression which the latter produced upon 
him was profound and never obliterated ; he applied to him then 
the somewhat singular expression of “la Raison ambulante,” and 
at a later period described him as “a man of rare superiority, 
the honour of his age and his species; the only one who had 
ever made reason his sole pursuit.” In our own days a dis- 
tinguished historian, M. Louis Blane, in his brilliant semmary of 
the ‘Sources and Causes of the French Revolution’ (which forms 
the first volume of his history of that event), places him among 
the precursors of the Revolution, speaks of him as a publicist ful! 
of matter, lauds the intrepidity with which he uttered political 
criticisms that gave offeace to many, and suggests that if on 
many points he did not provoke hostility, it was because he was 
so much before his time that his views were too little appreciated 
to be feared. Indeed, both these men were regarded as dreamers 
—D’Argenson, in fact, ridiculed by the courtiers, was sometimes 
called “ D’Argenson la béte ;'"—and if to be allied by our specula- 
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tions to the future rather than to the present be to dream, such 
undoubtedly they were. Hence it was, as D’Argenson informs 
us, that Saint-Pierre’s feelings towards the club were those of a 
man towards a country he has long and hopelessly desired to see, 
and where he finds himself at last.. It was here he found hearers 
willing to listen to him, and to discuss the value “of those re- 
searches and discoveries which directed his attention successively 
to every department of the State;’ a home in which he could 
find a refuge for his favourite views, and where he might hope 
they would be cherished when he should be no more. And though 
there is plain indication that his sanguine temperament carried 
him to conclusions to which his fellow-members could not at all - 
times respond, it is equally clear that the difference was one of 
degree alone, and that it was not by the nature or direction of 
his theories, but their occasional extent, that he was sometimes 
at issue with his able and admiring associates. Some knowledge 
of the writings and opinions of a man in such relations to the 
most intelligent, thoughtful, and inquiring persons of his day, 
could not fail to be of interest, were it only that they were among 
the first faint whispers of that inexorable demand for change that 
burst forth with such coarse and horrible clamour towards the 
century’s close. But they are otherwise interesting as touching 
on subjects of vital importance to ourselves, and as exhorting us 
either to a fulness of practice to which we have not attained, or 
to indispensable aims to which we have not yet seriously directed 
our minds. 

Born in 1658, of a noble and distinguished family in Normandy, 
Charles Irénée Castel de Saint-Pierre was educated at the uni- 
versity of Caen, and being a younger brother, was destined by 
his parents to the Church. His own inclination would have led 
him to accept the tonsure and fix himself in a cloister. Such a 
choice, looking to the constitution of his mind in after life, we 
should have found it hard to account for, had he not himself 
furnished the explanation. From this it appears—and a curious 
fact it is—that a fancy for monastic seclusion was in his boyhood 
a prevailing malady among young men,.and he often cites with 
approbation a writer of the time, who, in allusion to this morbid 
fancy, to which, he says, every young man was subject once, 
though perhaps only once in his life, stigmatizes it as “la petite 
vérole de l’esprit.” Fortunately for him, so he afterwards thought, 
a feeble state of health was considered a disqualification for this 
worthless career, and he thus escaped being a victim to this 
singular epidemic—this malignant “ small-pox of the mind.” 

Soon after leaving college, he and his friend Varignon—subse- 
quently one of the most distinguished mathematicians of France 
—went to Paris to improve, or rather to seek, their fortunes. 
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Here they took an apartment in the Rue St. Jacques, and lived 
together in common upon the abbé’s funds. But this did not 
quite suit the latter. His income did not exceed 1800 francs a 
year; Varignon had nothing. We can easily conceive why any- 
one should object to so one-sided an arrangement, but we might 
guess for some time without discovering why Saint-Pierre did so. 
The fact is, that what dissatisfied him was not his friend sharing 
his purse, but that he should do so as a dependant. But how to 
make him otherwise? A very simple expedient did it. Out of 
his 1800 francs a year he insisted on settling 300 on his friend. 
“T give them to you,’ said he, “not as a loan, but as a gift, that 
you may be perfectly independent of me, and leave me whenever 
you are tired of me.” A characteristic trait foreshadowing the 
whole history of his life, and practically illustrating that theory 
of reciprocal benevolence and goodwill which was the moving 
principle of all his schemes. After reading this anecdote, indeed, 
we are prepared for the unflagging zeal with which he in after 
life laboured to realize his theory of beneficence. Succeed, he 
of course did not. But he has left a remarkable record of his 
efforts in the word bienfaisance—beneficence, active kindness, as 
distinguished from benevolence, intentional kindness—which 
he made so general and popular as to fix it permanently in his 
native tongue, where we find it so often distinguishing cha- 
ritable associations. The word is to be found in Balzac, but, as 
D’Alembert informs us, was completely buried and forgotten 
until revived by Saint-Pierre. We may safely regard such a 
result as a proof that his writings were largely circulated, and 
had considerable weight. It may be fairly a question, too, 
whether the remarkable elevation of the word “fraternity” at a 
later period may not be owing to those incessant exhortations to 
reciprocal acts of kindness, as indispensable instruments of civi- 
lization, to be found in them. Soon after this little arrangement 
was made, the two friends were joined by two other kindred 
spirits, the one destined to shine as a philosophical historian, the 
other, if we accept the opinion of Voltaire, as the most universal 
genius of his time—Vertot and Fontenelle. A companionship to 
which, after-long years, the latter could recur with feelings of 
tender regret, as he looked back to that period, the happiest of 
their lives, while they yet enjoyed a pleasure, on which he says at 
that time they set but too little value—that of being unknown. 

One of the first literary occupations of Saint-Pierre, a treatise 
upon grammar, though it eventually brought him a distinction, in 
itself no mean literary glory in those days—admission into the 
Academy—was probably the one of all his pursuits he looked 
back upon with the least delight. He seems henceforth assidu- 
ously to have devoted himself to the study of political science, 
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and to an attentive consideration of the means by which the con- 
dition of society might be improved, which he afterwards brought 
to hear with varied but considerable success. 

It was while thus occupied for several years in his peaceful 
retreat in the Rue St. Jacques, that an event occurred which 
transferred him toa very different scene. He purchased the place 
of almoner to the Duchess of Orleans, through whose influence 
he was soon afterwards made Abbé of Tiron. Residing, in virtue of 
his office, principally at Versailles, his friends beheld with mis- 
trust his translation toa sphere so little in harmony with the tran- 
quillity of his nature and his simple and moderate desires. They 
were unnecessarily alarmed. Instead of being frightened back to 
his retreat by the glare and whirl of its giddy crowds, he seems 
to have experienced an agreeable excitement from their careless 
joy, like that the traveller feels, who, in a strange land, mingles 
at some season of festivity with its holiday and laughing throngs. 
“T was comfortable enough,” he writes to Madame de Lambert, 
“in my cabin in the Quartier St. Jacques; but as yet I am more 
so here.” It was a curious instance of one whose mental consti- 
tution was in almost all respects the opposite of a courtier’s 
making himself at home, and finding his existence not only 
tolerable but desirable in a court. To the serene disposition of 
Saint-Pierre there must, however, have been an exquisite charm 
in that graceful amenity of manner, in that elegant mechanism 
of deportment which imparts such a smooth and harmonious 
movement to the personal intercourse of the refined, which will 
in every country be found united with those classes on which the 
action of intelligence has been longest felt,—a tolerably clear 
indication of its having an intrinsic merit, and conducing to 
some useful end. But there was also a peculiar advantage to 
him, as he imagined, and no doubt found, in this abode. It 
brought him into contact with the crowds of courtiers who, he 
says, have more influence on affairs than is generally supposed ; 
with eminent persons charged with the highest offices of state, 
and procured him the acquaintance of many who, belonging to 
classes not suffering from the heavier evils of society, and not 
wanting practical relief, had patience and inclination as a mere 
mental pastime, to listen to speculative projects of reform. Im- 
mense advantages these in a country where, according to a dis- 
tinguished writer, M. Taine, conversation has been the principal 
instrument of civilization, and at a time when, in that country, 
it was certainly the chief vehicle for the circulation of ideas, 
But if he made use of his opportunities, he did not abuse them. 
He was abstemious in conversation, not from temperament only, 
but on principle; feeling with singular modesty that what he 
wrote no one was compelled to read, but that when he spoke 
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others were constrained to hear,—a necessity he was unwilling to 
impose. A judicious distinction, which one cannot help wishing 
were more common in the world—a rule of mercy, of self-denial, 
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ful we could willingly prescribe to those oral essayists who are for 
ch ever inflicting on us in conversation what we should carefully 
ce elude if it were in print. With Saint-Pierre it was less a merit 






than a fault. Silent and timidly reserved unless specially brought 
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of out, he then confined himself to points which best he understood, 
S- but these points were neither trivial nor few; for besides his 






political knowledge, which was extensive, his memory was stored 
with a vast variety of anecdotes, which he told with great sim- 










0 plicity, but with considerable point. To one thing he was 
8 scrupulously attached, and that was to be exact. “No one,” he 
S said, “is under obligation to amuse, but. every one is under an 
s obligation not to deceive.” But of his own merits asa talker he 
a could never be convinced ; and when, on some occasion, a clever 
, and accomplished woman, after a long conversation with him on 





his most serious plans, warmly thanked him for the information 
and pleasure she had derived, “Madam,” he replied, with a 
modesty which was as sincere in fact as gallant in form, “I am 
but a sorry instrument which you have touched with skill.” Had 
his conversation, indeed, resembled his writings—of which twelve 
volumes exist—it would doubtless have been deficient in grace 
of expression, though marked by occasional flashes of eloquent 
warmth, and not without a certain air of dignity arising from the 
deep conviction of the speaker, the spotless purity of his purpose, 
and the lofty aim of his speculations. From the few specimens we 
have of it, it is evident it was distinguished by that uncompromis- 
ing spirit of truth that was conspicuous in his works, and that 
must have often startled the servile associations of his listeners 
by the uncourtier-like boldness of its views. When some one 
in the ordinary and obsequious language of the times insisted that 
kings were gods of the earth, “I know not,” he said, “ if Caligula 
and Domitian be gods; what I am very sure of is they were not 
men.” And hearing it asserted on another occasion that even 
tyrants had performed acts of clemency for which they deserved 
praise they had not received, “ Never fear,” said he, “but that 
all the good they did was made the most of during their life- 
time ; the only pity is that their subjects seem to be so little 
aware of it.” The virtuous acts of princes, he maintained, would 
always be written in the hearts of the people; and was wont to 
say that with whatever pleasure he might hear the praises of good 
princes, whether in, books, which were always a little suspicious 
to him, or in courts, which were very much more so, he should 
never be perfectly content until he had gone into the villages and 
found it there—language as familiar and commonplace now as 
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it was new and startling then. Nor can we possibly estimate its 
force unless we restore it to the context of the times and country 
in which it was used, contrast it with the servile notions of king- 
craft that were then afloat, and remember how little the false and 
bloated glory that still commanded the adoration of the day 
could have stood the application of this simple and conclusive 
test. For though there were some like the minister Maurepas, 
who, according to D’Argenson, “despised not only God but the 
very notion of divinity ; not only the king but royalty,” there was 
a vast amount of that respect for royalty in the abstract so 
curiously illustrated by the high-principled and self-respecting 
Duke de Luynes, who, though shocked at the vileness of the 
creature that filled the throne, could, in his reverence for the 
throne itself, regret that the ceremony had been dropped of 
bowing to the king’s bed in passing through his bedchamber, and 
to his ere on entering his dining-room. 

It was probably at the Regent’s desire, as well as in consequence 
of his acquirements, that he received the appointment of private 
secretary to the Cardinal, then Abbé de Polignac, when he went, 
in 1712, as plenipotentiary of France, to negotiate the Peace of 
Utrecht. In the course of these negotiations it was that Saint- 
Pierre conceived his project of universal peace, which he deve- 
loped in a work of considerable historical research, that not only 
attracted attention in France, but was translated into several 
of the principal languages of Europe. To this work, by which 
unfortunately for Saint-Pierre’s reputation he is the most re- 
membered, we shall presently take occasion to refer. 

He was now on his return incessantly engaged upon various 
publications connected with political science. Well acquainted 
with his subject and indefatigable in its development, it is per- 
fectly surprising to what a variety of points he addressed him- 
self—government, the church, police, military organization, com- 
merce, conventual life, codification of the laws, religious tole- 
rance, taxation, national education, including subordinate and 
dependent points, in turn exercised his pen, and not unfrequently, 
with the happiest results. It would be difficult, in fact, to point 
out an individual in any country, who, holding no official situa- 
tion, belonging to no party, sustained by no influence, backed 
by no public excitement, having no other aim than the public 
good, ever devoted himself so zealously to the suggestion and 
exposition of practical reforms in the administrative organization 
of his country as Saint-Pierre. Nor were his efforts entirely 
devoid of success. If his bold project of dividing and weakening 
the direct action of the Crown by investing the management of 
each department of the State in a council chosen and perpetuated 
by ballot, under pretence of supplying the king with exacter in- 
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formation, and less inconstant views than could be possibly derived 
from intriguing and ever-changing ministers, neither did nor was 
likely to succeed; if his startling scheme of making bishops 
removable at the end of every ten years, unless continued in their 
sees by the approbation of a peculiarly constituted board, decid- 
ing by ballot ; if his proposals of suffering the clergy to marry, 
of making all titles of honour personal and not hereditary, 
had as little chance of succeeding, they are in the highest degree 
interesting, as indicating tendencies of political and ecclesiastical 
reforms which, though totally unknown to the nation at large, had 
already an existence in a few, but very distinguished and practical 
minds. More fortunate on more accessible points, he had the 
satisfaction to see his suggestions for the improved administra- 
tion of police, for the better regulation of religious houses, for 
stopping the increase of mendicancy, but above all for the sub- 
stitution of a graduated tax in lieu of the fearfully oppressive 
system of capricious taxation which ground the peasant to dust 
—one of the most frightful sores of the anti-revolutionary times 
—more or less adopted. Voltaire, who had his cwn reasons for 
being peevish with Saint-Pierre, acknowledged the statesmanlike 
ability which he displayed in the last of these reforms. 

But there were other great subjects on which he also dwelt 
with the deepest earnestness, and in the treatment of which he 
displayed a noble liberality and breadth of views. One of thiese 
was religious toleration. In him we do not find that dualism ot 
feeling and policy which so frequently offends us in many men, 
who, expansive and progressive in all other directions, irresistibly 
contract into bigots, and lose the faculty of advance, wherever 
religion is concerned. Indeed his notions of religious tolerance 
were extraordinary for that day, and are not without their in- 
struction for this. He was willing to give men every liberty 
except that of quarrelling about their creeds. Theological con- 
troversy he could not in any respect abide, and his recipe for 
curing it was at all events summary—imposing silence on both 
parties, and leaving each to its belief. A kindred sentiment in 
D’Argenson has drawn down the censure of M. de Witt, who 
thinks it found favour with him because, to prevent the religious 
from controverting would, by stifling the vitality of religion, 
extinguish faith, and relax the check which is placed on the cor- 
ruption of manners. This censure, utterly inapplicable to Saint- 
Pierre, is unfair to D’Argenson. It is a sufficient explanation of 
this sentiment that both these men had fresh in their memory 
one of the most crapulous theological controversies that ever 
raged, profoundly disturbing their country, and accompanied by 
acts and exhibitions in which religion played the part of a street 
mountebank, and was occasionally made to grin through a horse- 
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collar. A regard for the honour of religion, as well as a desire 
to annihilate one of the most pestilent causes of angry irritation, 
might well suggest a policy of restraint to men who had such 
profound reasons for being sensible of its mischief. To fetter 
expression it is true cannot be wise; but certainly mankind 
will never receive any benefit from the quarrel between the 
Jesuits and Jansenists, and equally certain that religion was 
entirely discredited by it. It is true that D’Argenson had a good 
deal in common in one respect with the moral laxity of his times ; 
but so little was there in him approaching to debauch that, as 
M. de Witt himself informs us, he was regarded by the greater 
part of his contemporaries as a person of almost irreproachable 
morality. An error in doctrine Saint-Pierre thought less dan- 
gerous than a breach of Christian charity in correcting it. He 
was not one of those timid believers who are only confident in 
their faith in proportion as it is submissively received, and to 
whom every aberration in the faith of other men seems a pro- 
tanto invalidation of their own. “Truth,” he was wont to say, 
“may be submerged, but cannot be destroyed—sink it as you 
will, it must come to the surface—but strife and uncharitable dis- 
cord might adjourn its reappearance for an indefinite time.” An 
anecdote, which he has himself preserved to us in his ‘ Annales 
Politiques,’ will best illustrate the extent and elevation of his 
views in this way. A Molinist having written some furious 
letters against the Jansenists, forged the Abbé’s name to them— 
a proof of the general respect entertained for his opinions ; soon 
afterwards a bigot of his acquaintance, one of those very excellent 
persons who believe all violence lawful in the cause of truth, 
compliments him on the eloquence and justice of his supposed 
views. The Abbé, who would as soon have been suspected of 
writing a panegyric on hatred, or of preaching a crusade, as of 
engaging in a religious controversy, was not slow in denying it. 
“But are you not a Molinist?” said the inquirer. “I agree with 
Molina, but I am not a Molinist; I do not mix myself up with 
a party.” “You, then, sometimes leave the truth to take care 
of itself?” was the rejoinder. “ Yes, willingly, and always,” said 
Saint-Pierre, to the dismay of the bigot, “when by doing so I 
can preserve justice and charity.” According to his view right 
conduct, or really religious practice, was of more importance to 
religion than right belief. Many a terrific page of history had 
instructed him how the latter might exist without the former; 
and not only without it, but to its prejudice. Hence it was that 
ebserving the means pursued to keep men orthodox to be pre- 
cisely such as had made them bad, he so manfully affirmed that 
whenever from any momentary collision between the two branches 
of religion, the speculative and the practical, he was obliged to 
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choose, he would give a preference to that which makes injustice 
impossible over that which had hitherto made it indispensable ; 
knowing by the plainest evidence of history that the latter might 
triumph to the exclusion of the former, but knowing from the 
plainest evidence of reason, that the triumph of the former 
must sooner or later bring on the triumph of the latter, as far 
as it is identical with truth. It was in consequence of this deep- 
rooted aversion to theological strife that he looked with no favour 
upon Protestantism. He, in fact, regarded it as a revival of dog- 
matic war, and as the means of prolonging those feuds which, 
in his opinion, had hitherto neutralized religion; but he was of 
course for granting it the most absolute toleration. Time and 
reason working their way quietly, would, he thought, in every case 
of human error be always sufficient for reform, and he was san- 
guine enough to hope that even Islamism itself would fall before 
them, that its muphtis and cadis would find it to their interest 
to undeceive the multitude and substitute a simple faith for the 
fables of the Koran. He indeed wrote a treatise on this very 
subject, which Voltaire esteemed the most curious of his works ; 
being doubtless much interested in it, because he saw the possi- 
bility of applying to Christianity the’ arguments which are there 
employed to demonstrate the decline and fall of Islamism, but 
it is by no means clear that such an application of them was in 
the Abbé’s thoughts. There is no reason to believe that he dis- 
believed the dogmatic portion of the religion in which he was 
educated, though he wished to narrow its sphere, to shut it up 
entirely within the individual as a thing purely personal, and 
exclusively affecting himself. And it is interesting to observe 
with regard to this particular view of Saint-Pierre’s, namely, the 
detaching the morality of the Christian scheme, and employing 
it apart from its mysterious dogmas, that, as was the case indeed 
with so many of his views, it presents itself to us in a practical 
and working shape in the course of the great political convulsion 
which ensued. In that remarkable little sect, which appeared in 
1797, under the strange title of ‘ Theophilanthropists, or Adorers 
of God, and Friends of Mankind,’ including some of the most able 
and respectable men of the time, anxious to revive that religious 
feeling which had been completely destroyed by the Revolution, 
and which they declared indispensable to society, we find a perfect 
echo of the Abbé’s views of religion, as he contemplated it only 
in its character of a practical moral instrument of social regula- 
tion and restraint. As the early fathers of the Church stood 
before the Gospel—so did Saint-Pierre. What they chiefly gazed 
upon with admiration was its moral teaching; it was on this, as 
Paley justly remarks, that they delighted to dwell, not on its 
dogmas ;—so did Saint-Pierre. Like them, he read Christianity 
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by the purer light of its early dawn, not as we do, through the 
hot and reeking medium of dogmatic strife. He clings manfully 
to the ignored and specifically Christian commandment, which 
was to swallow up the rest, and loves his God with all his heart, 
and his neighbour as himself. Such was the large and com- 
prehensive view which the Abbé took of religious toleration, too 
large and comprehensive to suit the taste of everybody, even in 
this age of greater liberality. Marvellous was it for a time when 
bigotry had not yet lost its tusks, and in a country where, even 
as Jate as 1750, a bishop could dare to call upon the minister to 
extirpate from the kingdom a sect so deadly to its glory as the 
Protestants. Marvellous, too, is it and disgraceful, that a Catholic 
priest, writing in the earliest dawn of the eighteenth century, 
should manifest a greater courage of tolerance, a more valiant 
confidence in the dogmas of his faith left to take care of them- 
selves, than is shown in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
by a large proportion of a Protestant clergy and ministry per- 
mitted to be the religious instructors of an enlightened Protestant 
people. 

Thus irreconcilably opposed to bigotry and intolerance, his 
great aim was to destroy them, and knowing that for this purpose 
knowledge and intelligence, universally diffused, were the most 
effective weapons, his thoughts naturally turned to another great 
subject—national education. 

It was the Abbé’s destiny to live at a period when there was 
very much of that stately and decorative knowledge which flashed 
a concentrated light upon the few, illumining the general dark- 
ness with a single spot of dazzling brilliance, walled round, as it 
were, with a barrier of impenetrable gloom. He had seen all 
Europe turning with eagerness to behold it, and had heard the 
buzz of admiration which spread through nations as they gazed 
curious and wondering at the sight. Very different was the im- 
pression produced on him. To confine light to the hill-tops he 
thought might suit the exigencies of despotism, but would not 
suit exigencies of a higher kind; what he required was a light 
that should descend into the valleys, replacing the general ob- 
scurity with a mild and useful lustre, by which no eye should be 
dazzled, and by which every eye should see. 

It is indeed his distinguished merit to have been, if not the 
first, at all events one of the first, who contemplated education in 
its great and proper character, as the common right and pro- 
perty of the mass, not as the privilege of the few. To stop short 
of this result was, in his opinion, to defraud society of its due, and 
obstruct knowledge in its most important direction. But emi- 
nent minds nevertheless had stopped short of this consequence, 
had not caught even a glimpse of it. ‘“ Even Milton and Locke,” 
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it has been very justly observed, “though both men of a great 
benevolence towards the larger family of man, and both men 
whose sentiments were democratic, yet seem in their writings on 
education to have had in view no education but that of a gentle- 
man. It pad not presented itself even to their minds that edu- 
cation was a blessing of which the indigent orders could be 
expected to partake.” What Milton and Locke had not even 
surmised was developed by Saint-Pierre to its fullest extent. He 
not only insisted on the necessity of popular instruction, but in- 
sisted on it as a necessity of the gravest and most urgent nature. 
He called upon his country to do what to its honour it has since 
done, and what our own, in the face of many difficulties, has at 
last succeeded in doing, namely, to enrol education among its 
primary concerns. Among other things he contemplated a system 
of gratuitous education for the poor. In order to effect this, it 
was necessary to secure a number of competent teachers; and 
for this purpose he proposed making use of the regular clergy. 
Like the Chancellor d’Hépital, he had no great esteem for them, 
but, like him, too, he saw the possibility of utilising them by 
abridging their numbers, and employing the remainder partly in 
works of charity—as in the administration of hospitals, and the 
general care of the infirm—and partly in works of education. 
He proposed charging them with the management of the national 
schools ; preferring them to the secular clergy as less expensive 
and having no other fixed duties, interests, or cares to distract 
them. But he knew too well the treasure he was committing to 
their hands to leave it to their own control. They were to be the 
teachers; but the nation, in the person of its magistrates, was to 
superintend and direct the teaching; and not only the temporal 
teaching, but—mark the bold, sagacious spirit of this believing 
man—the spiritual as well ; to see the latter was directed, not to 
dogmatic and controversial, but to practical and moral ends. 
Dogmatic teaching he left to the clergy outside; wiser in his 
generafion than we in ours, who, a few years since, when the 
Dean of Chichester—then Vicar of Leeds—proposed a similar 
arrangement, vigorously hooted it down as a “Godless scheme.” 
Another of his suggestions was that certain convents in Paris 
should be turned into what are now called normal schools for 
forming female teachers to superinteud the education of the 
poor of their own sex. But of his projects counected with this 
subject, the boldest and not the least useful—but which we can 
well imagine must have excited the supreme contempt of those 
whom it concerned—was the partial conversion of the French 
Academy into “A Society for the diffusion of useful Know- 
ledge,” such as we have seen established by eminent men in our 
own day. Undaunted either by the indignation or contempt he 
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might excite, our practical and clear-headed Abbé proposed. that, 
setting aside at least a portion of their glittering toils, its mem- 
bers should occupy themselves with plain and popular treatises 
for the peasantry, unfolding the best principles of husbandry, in- 
dicating safe and simple medicaments for the ordinary maladies 
incident to men and domestic animals, and familiarly explaining 
all those phenomena which among ignorant people are the source 
of superstitious alarm. Works of this kind addressed in the first 
instance to the inferior clergy, almost as ignorant as their flocks, 
but yet a little more capable of profiting by them, would, he 
justly thought, be the means of insinuating a vast amount of the 
most beneficial kind of knowledge into the minds of the neg- 
lected and miserably uninstructed people.* The study of prac- 
tical science he insisted upon as an indispensable feature in any 
system of national education, even though it should be necessary 
in consequence to contract the range of classical acquirements. 
One capital suggestion, on which he over and over again in- 
sisted, we must not omit, and that is of rendering every school a 
seminary of strictly moral instruction, and making the practical 
acquirement of the moral virtues as essential a branch of educa- 
tion as any of the others, or even the most essential of all. He 
did not choose that the bearing of men to each other, under the 
guidance of charity and love, should be left to be an incidental 
consequence of the elementary instruction, whether moral or reli- 
gious, that they received—he wished it to form a substantial and 
practical part of their teaching. He proposed, what never has 
been acted upon, but. which it should be the first great business 
of a nation to endeavour to accomplish, that acts of conduct 
should come within the jurisdiction of primary education as in- 
dispensably as rules of conduct, and that the child should be 
trained to do what he is taught to believe is right. Unhappily, 
however indispensable such an aim may be, the diflicuity of 
carrying it into execution appears at present insurmopntable. 
It is indeed attempted in the education of what are called juve- 
nile offenders—in reality juvenile victims, for well indeed may 
we apply to them what Quintilian says of the children 
of the rich brought early into contact with vicious prac- 
tices, “Discwnt hee misert antequam sciant vitia esse” —who 


* This valuable suggestion, like so many others of Saint-Pierre’s, reappears 
at this day. In his admirable address to the Social Science Congress in October 
last, Dr. Lankester says—‘ It is only when those who instruct weekly in their 
pulpits, and influence the education of our lower class schools, are ¢hemselves 
taught the great laws by which the Creator governs the life of the world, that 
we can expect our working classes to exercise that judgment and seif-control 
with regard to their health, the want of which causes the sacrifice of holocausts 
of victims amongst them every year.” 
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cannot have the benefit of the home where the only moral train- 
ing we get, such as it is, takes place. How far it can be success- 
fully introduced into every school is a problem waiting for solu- 
tion, which can be solved only when society is willing to give the 
teacher a social status and such liberal emolument as will induce 
able and gifted men to devote themselves to a service which 
yields to none in importance to the state. 

Such being the bold originality of his views on the two great 
questions we have been considering, so much in contrast with the 
general feelings of the day, but representative of currents of opinion 
destined in a marvellously brief space of time to coalesce, and 
become a vast and widely inundating stream, we are naturally 
curious to know in what relation he stood to his contemporaries 
with respect to ideas of government. His work, with its singular 
title of ‘ Polysynodie,’ will give us the clue, and the more so as 
it exposed him to the wrath of a very distinguished body of men, 
full of devotion in one direction to the past. The subject was 
this: When that man of superior talents, utterly emasculated 
by an ultra-debauched life, Philip Duke of Orleans, assumed the 
reins of government as Regent of France, he instituted for the 
better management of public business several departments of 
state, or councils, under the general direction of the council of 
regency. Into these were huddled together, as St. Simon tells 
us, three classes of men—great nobles, novices in affairs, veterans 
in intrigue, overflowing with pride, and not incapable of doing 
petty things ;—personal friends of the Regent, the very cream 
of the profligate, calculated to embarrass much more than assist a 
government ;—and finally masters of requests, councillors of state, 
and other functionaries, the real workers, and who without any 
thanks or distinction were busily employed in repairing the blun- 
ders of their incompetent colleagues, These councils soon became 
nests of intrigue and were set aside. It was ostensibly to reform 
their constitution by suggesting a mode of selection through means 
of ballot, by which they might be composed of qualified men, 
with sufficient independence of action to enable them to work 
without apprehension in their different departments for the 
public good, that the Abbé took up his pen. But the real drift of 
the work was to a much higher end. In order to justify the 
principle of councils it was necessary to show the mischief that 
ensued in a government in which the supreme authority was more 
or less delegated to a single minister, and the advantage that 
would follow from interposing between the King and the people 
some institution more permanent in its views, more regular in 
its action, more reflective of the interests of the people, and less 
dependent on the favour and caprice of the sovereign, than a 
single and supreme minister. It was Rousseau’s opinion that 
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this work was the best in point of manner as well as matter of 
all he wrote, and it was with this he began the task he had un- 
dertaken at the request of Madame Dupin and the Abbé Mably, 
of converting Saint-Pierre’s dry and ungracious style into capti- 
vating French; for, strangely enough, though he had won his 
way into the Academy by a treatise on grammar, and was punc- 
tilious enough, like our Phonographists, to insist on spelling words 
according to their sound, he was wilfully negligent of the graces of 
style. A great mistake anywhere, but especially in a country 
where brilliancy of expression is more than the rival of solidity 
of thought. But whatever might be the merits of the work it 
had the effect of bringing a storm about the author’s ears, and of 
exposing him to the only persecution to which by good fortune, as 
it seemed, he ever was exposed. It astonished everybody, irri- 
tated many, and made the members of the Academy wild with 
rage. With an iutense admiration for their late royal patron, 
Louis XIV., at least equal to their admiration for themselves, 
they regarded any reflection on his memory as an insult to the 
Academy. But that it should have been committed by one of 
their own body was a monstrous and inexpiable offence. To cast 
him forth was the only punishment they could inflict, but this 
was, in their opinion, little less terrible than the extrusion of 
Adam after the fall—so they cast him forth. In vain did Saint- 
Pierre request a hearing ; the Cardinal de Polignac, though he 
had persenal grounds of complaint against the late King, was the 
tirst to oppose it. In what D’Alembert describes as an eloquent 
“ Catalinaire,” he reminded the august forty that this was but a 
repetition of a first offence (in his proposals for a graduated 
tax Saint-Pierre had previously been a little free of his censures), 
which had been aggravated by a third; for the honest Abbé 
had written an explanatory letter to the Regent in which, with 
characteristic simplicity, he declared that he knew of no other 
way in which he could have mentioned the late King, if he men- 
tioned him at all ; and such was the success of the cardinal’s elo- 
quence, that when the Abbé’s request was put to the vote, there 
were but four voices in its favour. If his chances of a hearing 
were so few, his chances of escaping exclusion would of course 
be still fewer; and accordingly when the motion was made for 
it, a single white bali was the sum of the opposition, and to that 
Fontenelle was obliged to confess in order to save his friend Sacy 
from the imputation. The Regent, of whom Saint-Pierre was a 
favourite, though dissatisfied with these proceedings, contented 
himself with desiring that no successor should be appointed. He 
was in fact excluded, not expelled ; and his place remained vacant 
as long as he lived. The vengeance thus taken was not. thought, 
it seems, fully to expiate the offence; for though Saint-Pierre, 
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with his invincible sweetness of disposition, continued to live in 
unbroken amity with his colleagues, persisting to the last in 
making presentations of his works to the Academy, and taking a 
sincere interest in its concerns, he was at his death denied the 
customary eulogy on a deceased member—an act of folly which 
Voltaire sharply rebuked. “The idle flowers,” he says, “which 
are thrown on the tomb of an academician add nothing to his 
reputation or his merit; but the refusal was an outrage, and the 
services which Saint-Pierre had rendered, his probity and his 
amiability, merited a very different treatment.” It was not until 
1775, several years after his death, that the Academy was suffi- 
ciently alive to its own dignity to repair this foolish wrong, 
which it did through the mouth of D’Alembert, who paid him 
the tribute which his talents and virtues demanded, and which 
has preserved to us the most of the personal knowledge respect- 
ing him we possess. But the highest eulogy on Saint-Pierre is 
the exclusion itself. Our first impulse is to ascribe it to a most 
base and pitiful spirit of servile adulation. There is no reason to 
suppose that this was in any degree the case. It seems to have 
been an honest and spontaneous movement of resentment. Louis 
was dead, his successor a child, and the Regent in no way tender 
about the late King’s reputation. While the striking fact of the 
Academy pronouncing, we might say, with an almost unanimous 
voice—if the single exception were not that of Fontenelle,—under 
cover of the ballot-box, his sentence of exclusion shows it to have 
been actuated by a bond-fide feeling of indignation shared by the 
most honourable men, and arising out of a delirious admiration of 
the glories of the last reign. Nor are we to suppose that this feel- 
ing was confined to the Academy alone; for a contemporary journal 
assures us that there were many inclined to regard the heretical 
language of Saint-Pierre in the heinous light of a state crime. We 
must therefore acquit the academicians of anything more than 
a silly expression of a universal feeling of the day, but in doing 
this we pay a high tribute to the superior intelligence of the man 
who could so freely raise himself above it—a tribute, too, to some- 
thing more than his intelligence, to the generous boldness with 
which, in his ardent desire to benefit his country, he fearlessly 
affronted it. It is indeed a curious fact that one of the reasons 
which Rousseau gives for not completing his task of editing the 
Abbé’s papers, to which we have referred, was the freedoin of his 
strictures on previous reigns. “His works,” said Rousseau, 
“were either criticisms, or contained criticisms, on preceding 
governments, and some of them so free that it is w wonder 
he escaped. But the fact was, he was considered in the public 
departments as a species of public preacher rather than as a 
working politician, and so he was not regarded. Had I, a 
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foreigner moreover,” he adds, “ contrived to get him listened to, it 
might have had a very different result.” Rousseau was mistaken. 
It was not because the writer was not eloquent, but because 
power was not sensitive, and opinion not on the alert. And the 
proof is, that when Rousseau a few years afterwards, in his 
‘Contrat Social,’ by the boldness of his views, and the _bril- 
liancy of his declamation, made himself so obnoxious to the 
government as to compel him to fly from its pursuit, he was 
eventually allowed to return and die unquestioned, though his 
works were still eagerly read ; the government, for a moment 
excited, relapsing into its usual indifference to speculative views. 

It was lucky, however, for Saint-Pierre that, at the earnest 
request of his family, he consented to adjourn the publication of 
his ‘ Annales Politiques’ until after his death. For it is there that 
he treats the public character of Louis XIV. with unsparing seve- 
rity, and shows how the natural qualities of the man were corrupted 
by the mischievous training that prepared him to be a despotic 
King. He acknowledges that for “a most puissant and most ill- 
educated King,” hewas really estimable in a variety of ways, It is 
easy to perceive that his attacks are not against the casual tenant of 
the throne, but against the motives that determine the occupants of 
thrones in general. He selected Louis as the most brilliant, not 
as the greatest criminal, of his class. He even throws the burden 
of his faults on the political ignorance of his age. “ We are still,” 
he says, “in the infancy of reason, and it is this immaturity 
of reason in our times which excuses the great and 
. numerous faults of Louis XIV. He lived in the midst 
of other children as ill-instructed as himself.” Voltaire was 
as much exasperated with his latter criticism, as the Academy had 
been with the former ; and, forgetting in his anger the tribute he 
had paid to the writer’s worth, snappishly called him an old child 
and a libeller. But Saint-Pierre could well have afforded to smile 
at this; he knew full well how much his estimate of kingship 
differed from that of Voltaire, and was quite confident that his 
estimate was asound one. To eschew the pursuit of glory, to desire 
to divest themselves of arbitrary power, to direct all their efforts to 
ameliorating the condition of every class of their subjects, these 
he considered as essential to the honourable reputation of kings ; 
and these he did not find among the qualities of that monarch 
who furnished Voltaire with the subject of a biography, which is 
an historical romance. 

The character of Hamlet would be omitted from the play, were 
we to pass over in silence that famous subject by which, to his 
disadvantage, he is most remembered—his advocacy of inter- 
national peace. The subject is far too important to be put aside 
with inditierence. 
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“There are two ways,” says Cicero, “ of settling disputed ques- 
tions—by discussion or by forcee—the former is in accordance with 
the character of man, the latter of brutes.” It is said of this 
eminent person, that his writings powerfully contributed, 
in the three first centuries, to the diffusion of Christianity ; 
and if so, it is a matter of regret that his disparaging estimate of 
war was not one of the views impressed on the minds of tlio:e he 
brought over to the new faith. In modern times, a writer of 
great renown in his day, and who continues to be one of our chief 
authorities on international law, Grotius, has in a work devoted 
to that subject, declared that, for various important reasons he 
assigns, “ it will be useful, and even necessary, that Congresses 
of Christian powers should be held, in which controversies might 
be settled, and parties be compelled to accept peace upon equal 
terms.” And we suppose we may say that it is to the honour of 
his learned translator, Dr. Whewell, that he should have become 
his interpreter, partly from its being his opinion that “the progress 
of the study of international law on such principles as those of 
Grotius, and the increase of a regard for the authority of such 
law, are among the most hopeful avenues to that noble idea of 
the love of mankind—perpetual peace; because along this 
avenue we can see a long historical progress, as well as a great 
moral idea.” These, after all, are very respectable authorities for a 
foolish idea. M. Louis Blane, also, has called our attention to 
the fact, that our own time has witnessed a confederacy of kings 
for the pacification of Europe, and thinks we are moving on a 
current which is leading us to a more holy and effective alliance, 
that of the peoples. Rousseau, he tells us, thought the project was 
too bold for the times, but passed a judgment upon the book 
which he thinks will commend itself to a future not far distant. 
“It is,” says Rousseau, “a solid and sensible book ; it is of im- 
portance it should exist.” To a person unacquainted with the his- 
tory of Christianity it would appear incredible, that a man other- 
wise esteemed for his abilities should suffer in his reputation for 
wisdom, for having suggested a project of perpetual international 
peace. IPfthere be one thing more than another we vaunt of in 
our national religion, especially on days of ceremony, it is that it 
is essentially a religion of peace and charity and brotherly love. 
But this is with the tacit understanding that we are not to be 
hampered with its restrictions in practice ; we are quite willing 
they should be matters of faith, and subjects of congratulation ; 
we are liberally lax in imposing them as necessities of conduct. 
The official expounders of the religion are always extremely com- 
plaisant in this respect ; politely accommodating themselves totheir 
own convenience, and that of the laity. In the middle ages a 
bishop armed to the teeth sallied forth to fight, but delicately mind- 
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ful that he was not to be a shedder of blood, fought with a “ mace,” 


with which he pounded his adversary to death, but did not hack 
him. In these latter days, when we deny the clergy the pleasures 
of the chase or war, their only participation in the latter is, that 
when blood is spilt in a way that is favourable to us, they are 
at liberty triumphantly to celebrate Ze Dewms, or, if it be spilt 
to our disadvantage, to offer supplications for more favourable 
issues, to the Lord of hosts; for Christianity differs in this respect 
from Paganism, that its God of peace, can, on fitting occasions, be 
converted into the God of war. Hence it is that less reverentof the 
Deity than the learned and pious Jew of Alexandria, who regarded 
a bellicose God as a figment, merely intended to suit the coarsecon- 
ception of the vulgar, our Christian divines are in frequent parley 
with the God of battles.* It is possibly to cover the semblance 
of an inconsistency on such occasions, that while in our churches 
the Jewish decalogue indispensably figures, the eleventh, and 
essentially Christian and peace-enjoining commandment, which 
is avowedly intended to supersede the rest, never finds a place. 
In the United States, indeed, where, until within a few years, 
war has been unnoticed or rarely known, the ignored com- 
mandment, Jess inconveniently obtrusive, though not displayed 
over the altar, does find a place in the liturgy of the Anglican 
Church, immediately after the decalogue ; but this is the highest 
honour it has attained. The Quakers alone have doggedly stuck 
to a common-sense interpretation of Christianity ; but as they 
have unhappily stuck as doggedly to other things of a secondary 
nature, such as stand-up collars and drab cloth, hideous bonnets 
and dreary gowns, second-persons singular and rights of hat, 
they have justified the world in regarding them as merely 
eccentric, and so their valuable protest has been a cause of 
ridicule, rather than respect. It is clear that if in the face of 
these facts, the Abbé Saint-Pierre had invoked international 
peace on Christian principles, or made any appeal in their name, 
he would have deserved to be laughed at tor his pains. But he 
did nothing like this; he went to work in a much more sensible 
style. It is true, that when he laid before Cardinal Fleury the 
fundamental points of his scheme, the latter’s remark was, “ You 
should have added a sixth, to send out missionaries to convert the 





* We are shocked, not surprised, at hearing of the frightful parody of this 
species of thanksgiving for successful slaughter, recently performed by the 
blacks in Jamaica immediately after their most brutal massacre. They, like 
monkeys, but mimic what they see. 

T itis right, however, to say that these peculiarities are no longer obliga- 
tory; nevertheless, at Liverpool in October last, a Quaker, to the great indig- 
— of Baron Bramwell, insisted, while giving evidence, on his right of 
at. 
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hearts of kings.” Possibly Saint-Pierre thought these missionaries 
were slowly coming in the shape of the wants and wills of nations ; 
but, working for the present on what materials he had, he did, 
what he thought, and what was better than appeal to the hearts 
of kings, he appealed to their interests. Relying on some pas- 
sage in Sully’s memoirs, he places his scheme of a European diet 
for the adjudication of international disputes under the sanction 
of Henry IV., who seems to have entertained some project of a 
Christian republic, which was to secure Europe against the over- 
whelming power of Austria, in which our Elizabeth is supposed 
to have taken an interest. But, little or much in it as there 
might be, it expired with the French King. This plan he pro- 
fesses to revive, and in most respects to follow, relying much, too, 
on the case of the Germanic diet. The work in which he expounds 
it is formal and dialectic in the extreme. He bases his system on 
five fundamental points, dividing each point iuto several pro- 
positions, which he treats in detail, raising objections and reply- 
ing tothem. A recent historian of repute endorses the opinion 
that the project originated “ with a great politician, Henry IV. ;” 
but is very angry at its having had for its expositor a writer not 
versed in human affairs, nor enough of a philosopher to “prescribe 
the conditions under which it could cease to be a dream, and 
become an idea.” Fortunately he supplies us with the experience 
and philosophy which the problem requires, from which we learn 
that the error of Saint-Pierre was to desire to have his project re- 
alized by Europe as it then stood, whereas “ such: a confederacy is 
neither possible nor desirable until nationalitie are freely consti- 
tuted.” But our critic should remember that the nostrum of 
nationality is a recent device ; and that in no case did the most 
brilliant philosophy of the last century reckon among the desi- 
derata, or conditions of progress, the decomposition and recon- 
struction of Europe on genealogical principles. On the whole we 
are of opinion that there was more of common-sense in the Abbé’s 
conditions than in the historian’s, For very good reasons Saint- 
Pierre had not nations in his mind; had it been otherwise, the 
Cardinal’s remark would have been an opportune reminder. But, 
assuming kings to be the masters of nations, his arguments have 
reference to them alone. Led consequently, to consider the complete 
interests of sovereigns in all their bearings, he displays a large 
amount of historical and political knowledge, and no inconsi- 
derable amount of ingenuity in applying it. He analyses the 
results of their many contests, and shows what a balance of loss 
and discomfiture there is against them. Turning then to what 
has been done within nations, he infers the possibilities of what 
may be done between them. He desires kings as lords para- 
mount to consider what in times gone by has been done by 
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those miniatures of them—their great vassals, who have foregone 
the jeopardy of war for the security of peace. 

“Tf two lords,” he says, “are at variance with each other, they do 
not collect an army, neither they, nor their kindred, nor their friends, 
nor their domestics, nor their vassals. They trust neither their lives 
nor their fortunes to the chances of a battle. To obtain justice they are 
not obliged to be at the charge of an armament which would cost them 
twenty times the thing they contended for. They are not obliged to 
support a ruinous expense for many years. They go toa trilunal to 
whose award they must submit; but how came they by that great 
advantage? By being members of a permanent society strong enough 
to enforce control.” 

This reasoning is good. Men are ever apt to regard facts 
accomplished as things of course, though as great miracles in their 
way, as anything which the most sanguine imagination can pre- 
dict. The two lords of Saint-Pierre excite anything but surprise, 
and indicate to us little in the way of future or even past results ; 
but the fault is entirely our own. If we would be at the pains of 
studying history as it should be studied, that is, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the origin of the actual phenomena of society, we 
should discover that many facts which are now familiar and 
matters-of-course, have emerged out of a condition of things which, 
at one time or other, made their.advent highly improbable, and 
their development painfully difficult. Of this kind is the ex- 
tinction of that right of private war to which Saint-Pierre alludes, 

Whoever doubts it may find the evidence at hand in the in- 
teresting note (xxi.) which Robertson has appended to his 
view of the state of Europe in his Life of Charles V. There 
is no custom, he tells us, in the middle ages more singular than 
that of private war. “It was a right so important and of such 
extensive prevalence that the regulations affecting it occupy a 
considerable space in the system of law during the middle ages.” 
It was a right jealously guarded ; sometimes a powerful sovereign 
impinged upon it, but at his death there is immediate demand 
for the full restitution of the right. Churchmen, as well as lay- 
men, asserted it. The great monasteries and bishops had in 
their service powerful barons, under the names of Advocati or 
Vidames, who were bound to protect the sacred possessions of the 
Church flamma, ferro, cede—a singular commission from a re- 
ligiov which sanctifies poverty and enjoins peace. The objects 
for which they might contend in this holy warfare were formally 
indicated, as were the persons whom they might summon to their 
standard. When the Church prohibited marriage to the seventh 
degree, the Vidames might demand the service of their kinsmen 
to the seventh degree. When the limit of prohibition extended 
no farther than the fourth degree, the:right of summons shrank 
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within the same limits. Everything was according to regulation 
as precise as that of our War-Office. In Germany this privilege 
of private war was more conspicuous even than in France. Now 
it is manifest that when this right was in its palmiest state 
anyone who should have predicted its extinction, and especially 
the manner of that extinction, would have been regarded as a 
Saint-Pierre—a dreamer; it did, however, terminate—and 
through what agency? By the agency of the majority of those 
who claimed the right to exercise it—for the simple reason that 
it became a nuisance to them, and they found it to their interest 
to suppress it. It was abandoned in an improved condition of 
society which, finding an advantage in repose, desired a substi- 
tute for the arbitrament of war. For the final manifestation of 
the right is exhibited in the form of powerful combinations of 
chieftains entitled to this prerogative, against such of their body 
as refused to consent to its abolition. Not very unreasonably, 
then, might Saint-Pierre infer that by the same process, and for 
similar reasons, the right of war, now admitted as between 
nations, would one day be put down like the right of war within 
them. But if reason was on the side of Saint-Pierre, prejudice 
was against him. His arguments were rejected because they 
were not weighed. To no man indeed, more fitly than to him, 
cin we apply what D’Argenson says of an old writer unfavourably 
criticised but little read :—“ On le denie justice, parceqw on lui 
refuse audience.” Saint-Pierre, in consequence, passed away 
with this project of peace as a blemish on his reputation, causing 
him to be remembered as nothing more than a dreamer. 

But in this, as in other cases, time brings with it a reversal of 
unjust judgments. A little more than a century elapses, when, 
in a neighbouring country, a very distinguished man, regarded as 
anything but a dreamer, draws up an indictment against interna- 
tional war. That man was Richard Cobden. In a characteristic 
way he wrote a letter to the excellent and benevolent Joseph 
Sturge, sympathising with the peace movement, in which he re- 
minded the world that the noble pastime of war cost Europe 
about £200,000,000 a year. The accession of such a leader 
gave a new stimulus to the peace societies. On the 12th of June, 
1849, petitions signed by 200,000 persons were presented to the 
House of Commons praying it to adopt arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. On the same day, Mr. Cobden 
made a motion to that effect, which was met by Lord Palmerston 
moving the previous question, and carrying it by a majority of 
176 against 79. The defeat was a matter of course. But the 
general tone of the debate and the importance of the consti- 
tuencies represented by the minority were accepted as har- 
bingers of approaching success. There was now a perfect 
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jubilee— vast excursion trains carried hundreds of peace 
delegates for three successive years, 1845, 1849, and 1856, from 
England to foreign capitals, where, joined by delegates from dif- 
ferent parts, they assembled in solemn congress, to agitate against 
international war. They reached these capitals, not entirely as 
unrecognised individuals, but, in some sort, as official represen- 
tatives. When they crossed the frontier no custom-house officer 
dared molest their luggage, no passport inspector dispute their 
passage. The broad ticket that proclaimed their membership 
was a sufficient answer to all inquiries, and a satisfaction of all 
forms; while they held their session they had free access-to all 
public institutions; hotels were gorged—in some instances, as at 
Frankfort, private families accepted them as billeted lodgers ;— 


bumble delegates, who had never left their native towns, and.” ' 


of little importance in them, felt themselves elevated to the: rank 
of ambassadors, while eminent men, who had played distinguished 
parts in their respective countries, came to join them as colleagues 
in their great work. Never did a public movement assume a 
more noble presence—never was one honoured by a more dis- ° 
tinguished homage. In England its foundation was broad and 
solid. At its head a man of renown, whose pride it was to have 
gained a great victory over an established policy supported by a 
powerful class; a successful agitator of immense force. In his 
first agitation he had had to work his way from small beginnings ° 
through vast obstructions, and in.defiance of great opponents. | 
In his second, the materials of at least a great approach to victory 
were ready-made to his hand. The object was avowedly one 
which all men desired ; the time apparently opportune for it, as 
far as could be judged from the distinguished honour accorded 
to its missionaries ; the following devoted to it in this country - 
considerable ; the deference of the government to his new views 
so great as to be the occasion of party satire. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these concurrent advantages, the able agitator signally 
failed—failed so signally as to throw back into ridicule a cause 
which had conquered so much respect. And why was this? 
Because he utterly misconceived the point at which he ought to 
aim, and the means by which alone he could successfully operate. ' 
Herein it is that he contrasts so unfavourably with Saint-Pierre. 
The aim of the latter, as we have seen, was to devise some power- 
ful check upon war. He proposed to make France that check, 
and for this reason he made it a capital point that France, as a 
great military power, should be strong. He desired that she 
should have a vast command of force, not for war, but against 
war. He wished to make her the great peace-officer of Europe— 
ready to aid in behalf of those who desired to keep the peace 
against those that desired to break it. Now, if it were chimerical 
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in Saint-Pierre to suppose his country could be made to assume this 
office, it was not so to suppose that could she be persuaded to do 
it, there would at once be created an immense impediment to 
international war. Far more chimerical and inconsequent were 
Mr. Cobden’s views and policy. Instead of assuming with Saint- 
Pierre that there was everywhere a disposition to war, or the 
possibility at any moment of a disposition to war, he strangely 
assumed that there was a disposition to war nowhere, and that 
it was simply the fact of one great nation being armed that pro- 
voked other nations to be equally armed. A more extraordinary 
misconeeption never forced itself into an able man’s brain. One 
great nation, indeed, there was in the supposed predicament, 
which was armed to the teeth solely because other nations were 


‘armed, and which had no inclination for war, for the very good 


reason that she had an immense interest in peace ; with an enor- 
mous empire’ more than sufficient to satisfy her wants, preserva- 
tion, not acquisition, must, of necessity, be her policy ; and with a 
vast commerce and a, vast industrial production as the sources of 
her wealth, her perpetual need must be unmolested repose. 
England, in fact, was the postulate that Saint-Pierre’s problem 
required ; a great country of formidable power, armed only in the 
interests of peace, and thus preserving, and in a manner imposing, 
peace. But, with a want of sagacity which is perfectly surprising, 


~ Mr, Cobden, utterly overlooking the advantages of such a position, 
’ began his operations against war by an attempt to cripple the 
_ power which was the best guarantee of peace. “ Reduce your 
- armaments,” he said to a country having, of all other, the greatest 


inducements not to go to war, “and other nations,” not having the 
same inducements, “ will do thesame.” The inference was by no 
means clear ; under any circumstances it would be highly impro- 
bable, under actual circumstances quite impossible. For there is 
a fact which seems never to have presented itself to Mr. Cobden’s 
mind which renders the truth of such an inference impossible, 
and which, by making it impossible, inflicts a peculiar hardship 
upon England ; and that fact is, that the armaments of the con- 
tinental nations have as much or more reference to their domestic, 
than to their foreign relations. Take France, for instance. It 


.1s notorious that she keeps up her immense army neither from 


fear of invasion nor desire of conquest, but for the purpose of 
political tranquillity within, supplemented by a powerful navy, 
because it is vital to the government to present on every side an 
aspect of great power. Nevertheless, as long as that army and 
navy may, without violation of international law, be let loose 
upon other nations at any time for any purpose, even to satisfy 
some momentary exigency of internal politics, they have no 
choice but to be prepared against such a contingency. Hence, a 
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peace-requiring country like England is compelled to put itself to 
the enormous expense of being a great military power, simply 
because France or some other leading nation is ill governed, or 
refuses to be well governed, and so must justly or unjustly be 
kept in order by a prodigious accumulation of force, easily di- 
verted to war. Had not Mr. Cobden overlooked this fact, he 
would not have made the sad mistake of supposing that the 
armed condition of the Continent was a mere matter of rivalry, 
precaution, or choice ; had he observed it, he could have adduced 
it as an irresistible reason why England should require such a 
change in international law as to release her from the oppressive 
consequences it involved. 

But ill-judged as were Mr. Cobden’s proceedings, so great was 
his influence, and that of the idea he represented, that the ministry 
yielded as far as it dared to hisdemands. So firm a hold, indeed, 
did he and the peace party seem to have on the nation, as to 
suggest an opinion, at the time, that the Emperor of Russia 
would not have hazarded a war had he not, misled by appear- 
ances, conceived that England was bound over to adhere to peace 
at any price. But the idea, if ever entertained by him, was 
absurd. England for a while tolerated a misdirected movement 
of which she solemnly approved the aim, but her common-sense 
revolted against the injudicious means which had been ,used to 
advance it. The interest in the movement itself abated, as the 
national displeasure against the proposed method of its accom- 
plishment increased, and a sudden ridicule was thrown over a 
cause which had recently been an object of respect. Never was 
anything more unfortunate. Had Mr. Cobden adopted the states- 
manlike views of Saint-Pierre—had he used his ascendancy to 
induce the English nation to require that it should be from that 
moment the unflagging duty of every administration, while main- 
taining to the utmost a capacity of force, to devote itself to the 
discovery of the means of superseding international war, and to 
press upon all other governments the expediency of doing so, it 
is inconceivable what an amount of good he would have done. 
There cannot be a doubt that the then existing ministry, ham- 
pered by his unwelcome policy, would have been but too glad to 
give such a pledge; and the work once begun would never have 
ceased until it had accomplished its end. By not doing this, and 
doing what he did, Mr. Cobden compromised the cause he had 
at heart. But let us note to his honour that he had it at heart. 
Well does the writer of these lines remember meeting him on 
his way to the House when some critical decision was to be taken 
respecting the Russian war. They had been fellow-labourers in 
the good cause. Cobden was manifestly very nervous, and ex- 
pressed his displeasure at the prospect of war. The writer re- 
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minded him that though, like himself, an advocate of the peace 
movement, he had always affirmed that we should at all times be 
prepared for war, and that in the absence of any faculty of appeai, 
it might be evert expedient to go to war. Cobden was silent for 
a moment—his eyes became slightly suffused, and pressing the 
writer’s hand in parting, he said, “ Well, I am sure we both 
earnestly agree in desiring to have peace if we can.” He left 
the impression of being conscious of having missed his way. 

But though a golden opportunity was lost, we need not despair. 
That nations can go on much longer strenuously competing with 
each other for the best modes of slaughter—that they will con- 
tinue earnestly, and at vast expense, to waste their time and 
resources in weighing the respective merits of guns and targets 
—that they will persist in regarding as benefactors, Armstrongs, 
Whitworths, and other artificers of implements of destruction, 
cannot be admitted by anyone who has faith in human progress. 
Surely the time cannot be very far off when some one will arise 
with influence as great as Cobden’s, and judgment far superior, 
who will persuade his country to make itself the antagonist of 
this stupendous folly. Even at the moment we are writing comes 
Mr. Gladstone’s address at Glasgow, in which, with his usual 
ability, he indicates the causes of war, and fastens the mark of 
Cain upon it. There is no fatality about it, he judiciously reminds 
us. It does not come by visitation of God. It is simply the 
result of unbridled passions or unprincipled greed exhibiting 
themselves now in one form, now in another—religious, dynastic, 
territorial, or commercial. The picture is faithful but not flatter- 
ing. In spite of all our efforts to conceal it from ourselves, war 
is a foul nuisance ; one of those antique nuisances to which men 
continue to submit simply because they have submitted to them, 
which they think interminable, simply because they have not yet 
terminated, but which public aversion, ripening with public in- 
telligence, does some day cause to disappear as if by magic. 
Meanwhile we must be content to express our gratitude to those 
who, according to the measure of their abilities or their means, 
have been enlightened and resolute enough to protest against its 
continuance, Verily their place will be among the Paladins of 
History. 

Such, on the important questions we have been considering, 
were the views of the Abbé Saint-Pierre. W hen, then, we re- 
member what these views were, what a comprehensive field of 
inquiry they embraced,.when we reflect on the spirit of truth 
which directed his researches and discoveries, as D’Argenson calls 
them, his opinions of the duties of kings, his earnest and 
enlightened concern for the welfare of the people, and the clear 
and manifest consequences to which such sentiments must in- 
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evitably lead, it will be difficult to persuade ourselves that they 
who were so willing to hear him, were not themselves far gone in 
that deep and earnest passion for political and social reform 
which was the master principle of his mind. Had we, then, no 
other evidence but this of Saint-Pierre’s connexion with the 
Club, and the manifest consideration he obtained in it, we should 
be quite justified in ascribing to its members a bold reforming 
zeal, far outrunning the laggard spirit of their times. But we 
have other and conclusive evidence. In the writings of the 
Marquis d’Argenson, to whom we are indebted for what we 
know of its organization and proceedings, we have ample testi- 
mony to the fact. 

In his very able work at the head of this article, M. Cornelis 
de Witt has given us a highly interesting sketch of this very 
remarkable man, whom he summons as one of his three witnesses 
to the condition of French society in the eighteenth century. 
His memoirs have of late years been published, including a very 
remarkable journal, in which, with the openness of Pepys, he 
exhibits himself in the nude, giving expression to his inmost 
thoughts on the events and persons of his day. He gives us this 
picture of himself :—“I put my heart into everything I do, for 
or against ; whether the objects be things or men, I am a warm 
supporter or a hot opponent. Those who know me best can give 
no other account of me than this:—heart excellent; head less 
good than the heart ; tongue the worst ofall.” A blunt descrip- 
tion, somewhat too deeply shaded, but in the main correct. 
Two qualities he omitted—truthfulness and probity. “ Never,” 
says Voltaire, “was there an honester man, or one more truly 
attached to his king and country” His weakness was his 
over anxiety to be prime minister, for the purpose of doing 
good to his country. He eventually became minister, but found 
it impossible to attain his end. M. de Witt, in his estimate of 
D’Argenson’s capacity as a statesman,and his views as a politician, 
differs from M. Henri Martin, who thinks that of a statesman 
he had all the necessaries, but not the accessories, and represents 
him as almost a Republican in his innovations and a precursor 
of Rousseau. To this M. de Witt demurs. As respects his 
statesmanship, the latter writer justly remarks, that whatever 
may have been the breadth of his views, he was totally deficient 
in that faculty of practical application, without which the most 
enlightened policy becomes unprofitable in a minister’s hands. 
For Republicanism he certainly had no respect, though many of 
his opinions were such as a Republican would gladly adopt. 
Nothing is so conspicuous in him as his unswerving attachment 
to royalty—nothing more touching, as M. de Witt remarks, than 
to watch his robust faith in monarchy as it struggles to preserve 
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itself intact, in defiance of the foul and disgusting royalty of the 
reigning king; now wavering, now recovering itself; hoping 
against hope, even while giving utterance to these marvellous 
apprehensions some thirty years before the ever-memorable date 
of 1789. “The time,” he says, “of adoration is past ; the word 
master, so welcome to our ancestors, grates harshly on our ears. 
.... 1 have in my time seen the respect and love of the people 
for royalty decline. .... Now-a-days, all the orders are simul- 
taneously discontented... .. Combustible matter in every direc- 
tion. From a riot we may proceed to a revolt, from a revolt to 
a thorough revolution—to the election of real tribunes of the 
people, of consuls, of comitiz, to the stripping kings and 
ministers of their excessive power of doing mischief.” Prophetic 
foresight ! of which had those blind agents, the Mirabeaus and 
Sieyes of a later day, possessed but a tittle, they would never 
have stood on the brink of a volcano without suspecting it— 
would never have showered down their fiery words on what 
they thought an inert, but which D’Argenson kuew was a highly 
explosive mass. 

That his political speculations were-communicated to the Club 
and offered to their consideration, there can be no manner of 
doubt. He has himself told us that in the distributions of literary 
subjects among such of the members as chose to undertake 
them, the subject assigned to him was a treatise on ‘Le Droit 
Public, which was afterwards narrowed down to a ‘ Histoire 
de Droit Ecclesiastique Frangais.’ Another subject bore the title, 
‘Traité de la Démocratie dans un état monarchique.’ This is 
said to be the work we now have under the title of ‘Con- 
sidérations sur le Gouvernement Ancien et Présent de la France.’ 
It is a curious proof of the rapidity with which opinions will 
sometimes pass from the speculative to the practical, that, allud- 
ing to the sentiments and views contained in this work, Voltaire 
observed of D’Argenson that he was fitted to be “a secretary of 
state in the republic of Plato,” meaning, of course, to pay a high 
compliment to the nobleness of his views, and at the same time 
to mark their impracticability. A few years elapse, and the 
Assembly of Notables has the work in question printed at its own 
expense, as containing valuable practical instruction to the nation 
on points of pressing and immediate concern. This was in 1787. 
In little more than fifty years the theories which had only been 
fit “ for the republic of Plato” were being reduced to practice by 
the congregated notabilities of France. 

Of this work we cannot give a juster idea than by repeating 
what has been correctly said of it, that its title ought properly to 
be—‘To what extent Democracy can be admitted into a Mo- 
narchy.’ Such, unquestionably, is the bearing of the book, 
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which seems to identify it with the academic work alluded to. 
Its author does not, indeed, propose by any formal provision to 
abridge the power and prerogative of the crown; far from it, he 
only prescribed to it the duty of having but one rule of action— 
the interests of the people; but then he points out the necessity 
and means of giving energy and effect to the will of the people, 
and he insists on the total abrogation of those aristocratical 
privileges which in France presented so formidable an cbstruc- 
tion to their progress and prosperity. He wishes, like Mirabeau 
at a later period, to have but two great elements of the state in 
presence—the crown and the nation ; but he took a superb view 
of the relation between them. He called attention to the fact 
that in establishing any new institutions the king’s rights are the 
only things considered ; public utility never. “The more, how- 
ever,’ he boldly exclaims, “ we consider the monarch relatively 
to his subjects, the more we become sensible that he is the man 
of the people, and not the people the property of the king.” 
Who does not see that the French Revolution had begun? And 
if we pass on for a moment to the meeting of the States-General, 
the first scene of the first act of that memorable tragedy, and 
observe the great struggle there was respecting the form of voting, 
and wonder that the nobility did not, at all hazards, insist upon 
recording their votes as a distinct and independent body, our 
surprise will cease on learning that eminent men of their own 
order had already proposed to reduce them to the ranks, and to 
place them in all legislative respects on a mere equality with the 
Tiers. In the remarkable work we are considering, there is 
a remarkable part of it which the most celebrated of French 
political writers, the late M.de Tocqueville, would agree with 
us might be beneficially studied by the actual statesmen and 
legislators of his country, where the author contends that the 
people are the best guardians of their municipal and local in- 
terests, and proposes an admirable plan of reorganizing the 
provincial estates with a view to this purpose, ona purely popular 
and representative principle. He would make a partial exception 
to this principle by admitting the proprietors of every consider- 
able domain, as holders of such property, to sit and vote in those 
assemblies. But mark how they are to sit there—not as a sepa- 
rate order, not with distinct powers, but merely recording their 
votes as simple individuals, entirely undistinguished in this respect 
from other members sitting as representatives of the people. It 
is worthy of being observed, too, that a similar exception was 
made im favour of certain persons who were to be admissible as 
the deputies of the crown on behalf of any lands it might possess 
within the jurisdiction of the estates; but though the personal 
representatives of the monarch, they were to sit and vote as 
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simple members, and nothing more. A very bold and 
stringent application of the rule. This is striking enough, and 
if we add to this that D’Argenson, like Saint-Pierre, proposed 
that all aristocratic exemptions should be suppressed ; that 
privileges should be merely honorary; that no proof of no- 
bility should be hereafter required as a necessary qualification 
for obtaining any distinction or office in the state—a monstrous 
practice which contributed more than any single event to the 
French Revolution, and more especially to the malignant cha- 
racter of it—and that even the crown property should be alienated 
to buy up that pernicious multitude of venal offices, or charges 
as they were called, which fearfully embarrassed the administra- 
tion of justice, and produced the most serious inconvenience to 
the state, we see at once the deadly blow which opinion had 
aimed at a worn-out and over-privileged aristocracy from the lips 
of men of its own order, and that the great democratic sugges- 
tions which took a practical shape at the end of the century had 
been foreshadowed by able aristocrats when yet little more than 
half of it had expired. Our surprise at the unexpected appari- 
tion of a Lafayette will cease, when we know that he was only a 
D’Argenson in action, with more of energy and less of knowledge 
and ability. Under either name we have the same group of ideas 
and sentiments, only differently developed according to the differ- 
ence of the times ; manifested speculatively before the hour of action 
came, practically when it did come. D’Argenson is Lafayette pre- 
paring the revolution. Lafayetie is D’Argenson consummating it. 

When we reflect that the author of these remarkable, or, we 
may safely say, revolutionary. opinions, was a member, and a very 
leading one, of the Club of the Entresol; that Saint-Pierre, with 
views perfectly similar, bore exactly the same relation to it, it is 
impossible not to feel that it had fixed its attention upon a 
future big with the elements of change, and that its object was 
to pave the way for their salutary and safe approach. We can 
well understand why foreigners receiving exaggerated reports of 
its projects, and dreading their diffusion among themselves, 
denounced it to the government as a proper object of its sus- 
picions and fears; and why Fleury, willing at first to favour it, 
felt himself compelled at last to bring it to a close, having 
doubtless very good reasons for what he says, namely, that it was 
in the nature of these occupations to carry those who pursued 
them farther than they at first intended. Hence it was that 
D’Argenson, impatient of the sybaritic philosophy which doats on 
every kind of good while it is speculative, but whose delicate 
nerves are shocked at the mere idea of reducing it to practice, 
satirically says, “ We must live for ourselves alone. We must 
look for good actions only in dreams, or in the heroes of romance 
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or in the drama, but the moment we wish practically to realize 
what we may admire at a distance, this is regarded as the 
supreme of absurdity.” Hence, too, it was, that when pointing 
out the difference between the Club of the Entresol and that 
political academy which at one time met at the Louvre under 
the patronage of M. de Torcy, he remarks that the latter “ was 
formed to push on the personal fortunes of its members, in their 
way to the political appointments of the government ; the former, 
on the contrary, had no other object than the consideration of 
subjects beneficial to the state, no other purpose than that of 
doing gratuitous good.” Both these extracts might have been 
written by Saint-Pierre—they breathe the same scorn of those 
effeminate minds that will not strive to realize the good they 
are willing to admit; the same confidence in the possibility of 
working out that good ; and the same generous and firm devotion 
to the interest of others and of all. It is clear that the spirit of 
this excellent, able, and, until these days, underrated man, had 
largely penetrated into the breasts of his associates, and filled 
them with the influence of his amiable and exalted views, As 
far as D’Argenson was concerned, this was eminently the case. 
The peace policy of Saint-Pierre had so much become his own, 
that he was often designated Peace-d’Argenson (D’Argenson de 
la Paix). True to his faith in this respect, he entered upon his 
ministry, determined to commit France to a policy of peace to 
which neither king nor courtiers were inclined ; and partial to 
the principle of confederation, his great anxiety was to establish 
a powerful Italian confederacy, after the manner of the Germanic 
Diet, to Italianize all foreign princes ruling in Italy—that is, to 
require that they should not hold any possessions out of its ter- 
ritory,—and also to relieve it from all subordination to the Pope. 
This great scheme was, indeed, the occasion of his fall. Spain 
took umbrage at it, and the French king, reckless and indifferent, 
without principle, without purpose, first supported his minister, 
and finally sacrificed him to the displeasure of the Spanish court. 
“The sage and virtuous D’Argenson,” as M. Henri Martin observes, 
“was quite out of place in the cabinet of Louis XV., and the 
surprise is, not that he did not remain in office, but that he ever 
got there.” Save for the objects he had in view, it gave him no 
concern whatever to quit it, and he cheerfully returned to that 
private station which by his acquirements, his occupations, and 
his estimable qualities, he so well knew how to enjoy and adorn, 
spending his time between agreeable society and retirement, 
which was still more agreeable to him; or, as he has himself 
expressed it, “entre la bonne compagnie, et une meilleure 
encore, qui est, la retraite.” 

Such, then, were the two thoughtful, far-sceing men, whose 
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views were regarded as dreams because they soared higher and 
pierced deeper into the future than the feeble or self-directed 
vision of those who were the masters of power. Yet—and this 
is the most instructive consideration of all—they were but ex- 
ponents of ideas and aims that must have been silently forming 
and maturing through the length and breadth of France. For 
if we examine the remarkable cahiers—the customary forms 
under which each of the three orders in every province was wont 
to complain of grievances, or desire reforms—which were pre- 
sented to the States-General at their opening in 1789, we shall 
be astonished at the character of their requisitions, especially as 
coming, many of them, from the order to which they belonged. 
Thus we find the nobles spontaneously sacrificing that unjust 
privilege of exemption from taxation so odious to D’Argenson 
and Saint-Pierre; we find them asking for the protection of 
personal liberty; for elective municipalities everywhere ; for 
obliteration of all relics of serfage; for a gradual preparation 
for emancipating the West Indian blacks; for the general 
practice of granting long leases; for the diminution of large 
farms as being injurious to the poor; for religious toleration ; 
for the abolition of all taxes on commerce, manufactures, and 
trade ; for national education, for trial by jury; and for unre- 
stricted liberty of the press. Superb materials these for a noble, 
intelligent, and peaceful revolution, very different from that mad 
orgy in which, to use the strong expression of Byron, 


" France got drunk with blood to vomit crime,” 


leaving behind it a vertigo which, to this hour, has incapacitated 
her from fully availing herself of those invaluable reforms which 
her nobles suggested nearly a century ago. So then it is, that 
when convulsions are approaching by which the ancient institu- 
tions of states are upheaved, riven, and overthrown, and long 
before they are foreseen, they are preceded by certain eddies of 
opinion, which show that the habitual and regular state of the 
moral atmosphere is about to be destroyed. The minds in which 
they are manifested, however, instead of being supposed to indi- 
cate any secret derangement of its elements, are mocked at and 
spurned as obeying some capricious and spontaneous action of 
their own. Nor is it till after the disturbance is visible, and the 
storm has burst, that men remember the direction in which they 
moved, and first perceive that, by some peculiar sensibilify of 
their nature, they were influenced by those light premonitory 
currents which are ever incapable of affecting the grosser spirits 
of the mass. Such minds, especially in periods of transition, 
are always to be found, and the fate of that government is 
to be deplored that does not gather wisdom and warning from 
their movements, however anomalous or fantastic they may appear. 
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The Life and Death of Lord Palmerston. London: 
Routledge and Sons. 1865. 


NQUESTIONABLY Lord Palmerston was one of the 

really remarkable men of his day. In thesphere of politics, 
by reason of his office as Prime Minister of England, he stood in 
the foremost rank of men. But over and above this ex officio 
distinction, he claims notice on account of his long and successful 
career, on account of the qualities which impelled him to, and 
sustained him in that career, and on account of the world- 
wide influence exercised by the official acts for which he was 
responsible. The odium to which he was exposed in foreign 
countries, while it helped to sustain his popularity in his own 
country, increases the difficulty which his contemporaries have 
had in arriving at a right judgment upon his character and 
conduct. The judgment of posterity will be more deliberate, 
and doubtless more correct than any that we may arrive at. 
We mean not, therefore, to ‘enter into competition with our 
descendants, but rather to supply materials for their use in the | 
sketch we propose to give of the career of Lord Palmerston. 

In a country like England, where the aristocracy still possess 
so large a share of political power, it was no small advantage to 
the late Premier to be of good birth. His inheritance of an Irish 
peerage, while it kept him out of the Elysian Fields of the House 
of Lords, gave him a high social position, and permitted his en- 
trance into that field of active political life in which he ulti- 
mately gained the highest prize. The young Viscount of 1803 
was not without the prestige of ancient descent. The ancestry of 
the Temples were distinguished personages in the remote days of 
the Saxon Heptarchy before the reign of King Alfred. 

After the Norman Conquest the great Saxon nobles were 
shorn of their possessions and dignities. The Earls of Leicester 
became simple lords of Temple, the name affixed to lands which 
had ohce been given by the Earls of Leicester to the Knights 
Templar, and which subsequently reverted to the descendants of 

‘the former. It does not appear on the record that the great 
rebel and radical leader of the thirteenth century, Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, had any other relationship with the 
Temples than the possession of their old title. It might please 
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the fancy of some antiquary to trace a blood-connexion between 
the disturber of Europe in the thirteenth century and the 
“remueur” of the nineteenth. The fortunes of the family appear 
to have decayed, but vital energy did not fail the race. “ Flecti, 
non frangi” is their motto, “Bent, not broken,’ and well have 
they redeemed the pledge it gives to fortune, that the Temples 
will not be easily cast down. When wealth and broad lands 
were no longer theirs they turned to learning, to labour, and to 
action, for the maintenance of life and honour. In the reiga 
of Queen Elizabeth, of two brothers, John and Anthony Temple, 
the first succeeded to the family estate at Stow, and was the pro- 
genitor of the present Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, while 
the second gave birth to the line which ends in Lord Palmerston. 
William, the son of Anthony Temple, was a proficient in learning, 
became Master of the Free School in the city of Lincoln, and 
subsequently secretary to the heroic Sir Philip Sidney, who died 
in his arms at Zutphen. Mr. Temple inherited from his illus- 
trious friend a bequest of 30/. a year, and the favour of the great 
Earl of Essex. The death of the latter upon the scaffold exposed 
all his friends to the enmity of Mr. Seeretary Cecil ; and Temple, 
to escape his resentment, retired into Ireland, where his worth 
and learning caused him to be nominated Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. The stock thus planted on a new soil made a 
fresh start towards rank and wealth. Mr. Temple was knighted, 
and his early studies in the law were rewarded by an office in the 
Trish Chancery. His son, Sir John, became an eminent lawyer 
and judge (Master of the Rolls), and showed the same practical 
ability and remarkable power of adapting himself to changing 
times and circumstances without dishonour that seems to have 
belonged to the race. Physical vigour also was theirs then, as it 
has been in later times. Sir John died at the age of seventy- 
seven, his father, Sir William, at seventy-three. Sir John’s son 
and successor was William, the eminent statesman and diplo- 
matist, and the friend of William III., the author and pro- 
moter of the “Triple Alliance,” which proved so great a check to 
the ambitious projects of Louis XIV. He died in his seventieth 
year. His brother, Sir John, a lawyer and politician, was 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and was held in such 
general esteem by his contemporaries, that Archbishop Sheldon 
paid him this singular compliment, “That he had the curse of 
the gospel, for all men spoke well of him.” He reached the 
seventy-second year of his life, and was the father of the Henry 
Temple who, in 1722, was created by King George I. Baron 
Temple and Viscount Palmerston, of Palmerston, in the Irish 
peerage. 

We have purposely noticed the advanced age attained by 
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various members of the Temple family, because longevity is at 
least some proof of soundness in the physical constitution. The 
first Lord Palmerston lived to his eighty-fourth year, survived 
his eldest son, and dying in 1757, was succeeded by his grandson, 
the father of the late Premier, making the latter but the third 
Viscount, although the title dated from 1722, and its first possessor, 
the late lord’s great-grandfather, was born in 1673, when Charles 
II. was king. 


Henry John Temple was born in Park-street, Westminster, on 
the 20th of October, 1784. His mother was Miss Mary Mee, of 
Bath, who appears to have gained her noble husband in a some- 
what romantic manner. The second Lord Palmerston, it is re- 
lated, was thrown from his horse, and carried in a dangerous state 
into the house of Mr. Benjamin Mee. Too ill to be removed, he 
was tenderly cared for by Mr. Mee’s daughter, with whom he 
gratefully fell in love, and, being a widower of fourteen years’ 
standing, married. This second Viscount was faithful to the 
political creed he had inherited, and held office under the Marquis 
of Rockingham. It was the violent alarm and reaction caused in 
England by the French Revolution, that converted so many of 
the liberal nobility into Tories. Under the influence of the re- 
action young Temple grew up. He enjoyed all the opportunities 
of a liberal culture. He went to Harrow school; after that to 
Edinburgh, where he attended the lectures of Dugald Stewart, 
and he finally graduated Master of Arts at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1806. He never pretended to much scholarship. 
His abilities were good, but they were not much devoted to book- 
learning. Indeed his schooling began later than is usual with 
boys, and his entrance into life was earlier than is usual with men. 
It used to be a reproach urged by her neighbours in Hampshire 
against his mother, that she kept Henry too long in the’ nursery. 
He was a big fellow, it is said, of eleven years of age, before he was 
released from that gentle petticoat government to pass under the 
ferule of tutors and professors. Tardy development of character 
is, indeed, one key to the secret of his envied vigour in old age. 
On the other hand, he was only eighteen years old when his 
father died, and young Henry became the third Viscount Pal- 
merston. Handsome, gay, and clever, with a strong dash of Irish 
fervour in his temperament, there can be no doubt that the young 
lord’s entrance into society was a decided success, and that his 
claim to the title of “Cupid” was stronger at that period of his 
life, than when later in his career it was applied to him as a 
nickname. 


However this may be, his talents and his profession of the 
Tory faith made him of sufficient importance to be selected by 
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that party as their representative in an important struggle. On 
the death of Pitt, in 1806, Fox became Prime Minister, and young 
Lord Henry Petty, thelate Marquis of Lansdowne, was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Parliamentary representation of the 
University of Cambridge was also vacant, and Lord Henry became 
the popular candidate. The Tories set up Lord Palmerston, a still 
younger man, as an opposition candidate, but in vain. Indeed, 
Lord Palmerston’s attempts to enter the House, to which after- 
wards he became so much attached, were unfortunate. He was 
returned to the new Parliament that assembled in December, 
1806, as member for Horsham, but by a double return, and 
on petition, was unseated. He again started for Cambridge Uni- 
versity at the election of 1807, and was defeated, together with 
his former antagonist, Lord Henry Petty. He did, however, 
obtain a seat that year, and commenced his long career as a 
member of the House of Commons by representing the borough 
of Newport, Isle of Wight, which was then under the influence 
of the Worsley family. Two years later he became Secretary at 
War, a post which he retained for nearly twenty years. The 
Secretary at War was not a Cabinet. Minister at that time, and 
Lord Palmerston confined himself mainly to his necessary duties 
in the House of Commons, speaking there only on business con- 
nected with his office—army estimates, army reforms (which he 
always opposed), and other matters of a subordinate description. 
He served under the six successive Prime Ministers, all of the 
Tory party, who ruled this country from 1807 till 1830, seldom 
troubling himself to defend their general policy, and content to 
give them a silent vote. In 1818 he had a narrow escape from 
death by assassination. A half-pay officer, Lieutenant Davies, 
of the 62nd regiment of foot, fired a pistol at the Secretary, who 
was ascending the stairs of the War Office. The bullet per- 
forated the coat in the middle of the back, passed upwards, and 
glanced off at his lordship’s shoulder-blade, without causing any 
serious injury. The assassin was immediately seized, and ex- 
claimed to the doorkeeper of the office, “You know my wrongs! 
I have killed him !” What these wrongs were we have not been 
able to ascertain. Davies, on his trial, was treated as a lunatic. 
This incident, which might have terminated Lord Palmerston’s 
career while he was in comparative obscurity, seems to have 
attracted little notice. It is indeed singular how rarely we find 
the name of the future Prime Minister in the many volumes of 
gossiping correspondence that have been published to illustrate 
the time of the regency and the reign of George IV. Once we 
find him mentioned as an intimate friend of that monarch’s unfor- 
tunate consort, Caroline of Brunswick, whom he used to visit and 
play chess with when, as Princess of Wales, she resided at Ken- 
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sington. The description of him at this time merits citation :— 


“Lord Palmerston pays the princess great court: he is not a man 
to despise any person or thing by which he can hope to gain power: 
he has set his heart thereon, and most likely he will succeed in his 
ambition, like all those who fix their minds steadily to the pursuit of 
one object ; though, except a pleasing address, it does not appear that 
he has any great claim to distinction. There is one strange circum- 
stance connected with him—namely, that though he is suave and 
pleasant in his manner, he is unpopular. The princess is not really 
partial to him, but conciliates his favour.” 


This passage reveals the wary, waichful politician. His “ hope 
to gain power” was long deferred, but the delay did not, as the 
proverb requires, make his heart sick. For twenty years he 
submitted patiently to the yoke of men whom possibly he 
despised, for he was learning his trade—learning to be adroit in 
fencing off troublesome questions, skilful in winning friends, 
artful in making the worse appear the better cause. These 
accomplishments he acquired and improved, not only in the 
House of Commons, or at the War Office, but in society amid 
the men, and especially among the women, of rank and fashion, 
whose countenance and favour did more to bring him into notice 
than even his undoubted general talent. At length he felt him- 
self strong enough to be independent. He had served under so 
may chiefs that the world, maybe, thought him perfectly indif- 
ferent as to who the Prime Minister might be and what his 
opinions. Yet he revolted against one of the greatest English 
warriors and the most absolute Minister of the age. He grounded 
his resignation, too, upon the state of his opinions. The occa- 
sion was the resignation of Mr. Huskisson, after his adverse vote 
on the “East Retford Disfranchisement Bill”—a matter that 
appeared very trifling for so momentous a change as the with- 
drawal of two or three Ministers from the Cabinet, but which 
involved principles of general policy and of Ministerial and 
Parliamentary government that largely affected subsequent his- 
tory. As this is a topic with which our readers are tolerably 
familiar, a word or two of explanation will suffice. The followers 
of Canning, who represented what is now called Liberal-Conser- 
vative opinions, had joined the Ministry of Wellington on the 
understanding that their opinions were to be allowed their 
fair share of influence in the Cabinet councils. Huskisson, who 
was the leader of the Canningites, soon discovered that the old 
Tory party, headed by Wellington and Peel, were not over 
desirous of conceding anything to the spirit of reform then 
spreading through the country. After voting against Peel on 
the question above-mentioned, Huskisson thought it but cour- 
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teous to offer his resignation to the Prime Minister, fully expect- 
ing that his offer would be declined. Wellington, however, took 
him at his word, and laid the offer of resignation before the 
King. Huskisson demanded an audience of the King, and 
being by the advice of Wellington refused, he resigned. Lords 
Dudley and Palmerston, who had served with Canning and pro- 
fessed his opinions, followed in the wake of their friend, and the 
world laughed at the military manner in which the Iron Duke 
had taught them all the value of discipline. The recalcitrants 
were not, however, men to submit to undue exercise of authority. 
Huskisson said on the occasion :*— 


“ God forbid that any man should ever be a Secretary of State and 
agree to be admitted to the Sovereign only when and as the Prime 
Minister might permit. He might indeed be the chief clerk—the 
head-manager of a great executive department, but he could no longer 
be a Minister of State and a confidential adviser of his Sovereign.” 


When Mr. Huskisson had finished an unsually long speech, 
and had been answered by Mr. Secretary Peel, up rose Viscount 
Palmerston, and in plain, straightforward language expressed his 
approval of what Mr. Huskisson had done, and his own intention 
of doing the same. And here we get at something like a public 
profession of political faith :— 


“My main reason,” he said, “for joining the Government formed 
by the noble Duke, was the confidence I felt in my right honourable 
friend being a member of it. I have very strong feelings relative to 
certain general principles, of the greater part of which my right 
honourable friend has been the powerful advocate. I had not the 
presumption to suppose that I could myself give effect to any par- 
ticular system, but while my honourable friend was in the Cabinet I 
knew I was safe.” 


The principles here alluded to were those of Mr. Canning, 
the Minister who aimed a blow at Absolutism in Europe by first 
acknowledging the independence of the Spanish republics in 
South America. It was in the speech we have been quoting 
from that the following passage occurred :— 


“The manner in which our foreign relations have for some years 
been managed has raised this country to a point of proved pre- 
eminence which in no former period of our history has been surpassed 
and rarely equalled. This situation has not been gained by lawless 
violence, but by the confidence inspired by our justice, moderation, 
and the enlightened wisdom of our councils. It is this that has 





* See “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” June 2nd, 1828. 
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gained us the respect of the civilized world, and made the King of 
this country to be chosen the arbiter of other States, and to be placed 
in a situation of greater dignity than was ever attained by the con- 
queror who lately ruled France.” 


These words, uttered at a time when the speaker was volun- 
tarily quitting office without any near prospect of returning to 
it, and when no anticipation of holding the seals of the Foreign 
Office could have seriously occupied his mind, is an unconscious 
revelation of Palmerston’s real leanings in foreign policy, and 
were significant of that remarkable system of meddling inter- 
vention which he subsequently attempted to establish when 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He evidently admired Mr. Can- 
ning’s manner and conduct as being always “spirited,” and he 
strove to imitate it. Canning had said in a fine, boastful way, 
apropos of British aid to Portugal, “ We go to plant the stan- 
dard of England on the well-known heights of Lisbon; where 
that standard is planted foreign dominion shall not come.” And 
twenty years later, Palmerston indulged in a no less boastful 
strain, when defending his policy in his great speech on the 
affairs of Greece. This talking to “ Buncombe” was more popular 
formerly than it is now. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Canning’s—that of employing jokes 
in Parliamentary debates—Lord Palmerston preserved to the end 
of his life. Without the keen and polished wit of Canning, he 
yet possessed no small talent for turning an opponent into ridi- 
cule, or jocosely putting aside a troublesome question. 

The East Retford disfranchisement question was really the 
starting-point of Palmerston’s public career in politics. Only 
three years before it had been rumoured that his re-election for 
Cambridge was so doubtful that he was expected to withdraw 
from it into the Upper House. As a member of the House of 
Peers he would probably have subsided into a personage of 
second-rate importance, and the world would have lost whatever 
there is-to be learned from his history as Foreign Secretary and 
Prime Minister. Reviewing the early portion of his career, we 
see that a vigorous physical constitution was not broken in upon 
by excessive attention to public business and anxious cares of 
state for the first forty years of his life. We find him in the 
prime of manhood, when he begins the real struggles of ambition, 
with long official experience (slowly and unlaboriously acquired) 
to assist him ; and we conclude that this slowly-developed am- 
bition, this tardy aspiration after fame and power, was kindled 
into life and enthusiasm by his sympathy for a brilliant minister 
whose triumphs really seemed worth enjoying, since they cast so 
much élat round the individual man. Provided with this key, 
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we shall now attempt to trace briefly the better known portion 
of Lord Palmerston’s life, beginning with the accession of 
William IV. to the throne of England. 

In Canning’s lifetime the oratorical and debating powers of his 
colleague had lain dormant. The Prime Minister once even 
spoke with regret of the loss he sustained through the silence of 
his Secretary at War. “What would I give,” he exclaimed, 
when wearied with assaults from the Opposition benches—“ what 
would I give to get that three-decker, Palmerston, to bear down 
upon them !” 

The most agitating public question at the time when Palmer- 
ston resigned his office was that of the relief of the Roman 
Catholic subjects of Great Britain from the civil disabilities which 
had so long weighed upon them. On this question Lord Palmer- 
ston and other followers of Canning took the Liberal side, and 
distinguished themselves by the ability with which they sup- 
ported their views in debate. One of Palmerston’s very best 
speeches was that which he delivered on the 18th of March, 1829, 
on the Catholic Relief Bill. It is terse and business-like, yet 
elegant and lively. He ridicules the fears of those who dreaded 
the admission of some forty or fifty Catholic gentlemen within 
the walls of Parliament as being calculated to overthrow the 
constitution of a Protestant country. As for granting political 
power to the Catholics, he shows that they were already exercis- 
ing very great power by their meetings and agitation—a power 
much more mischievous than would be their legitimate influence 
in the House of Commons. He boldly asserts that the question 


‘was not a religious one, but a political and an Irish question. 


Justice and humanity to Ireland demanded that the bill should 
pass—sound policy also required it, for civil war would probably 
result from the defeat of the bill. To those who derided the 
notion of Ireland resisting the English power, he said : 


“Tt is well for the gentlemen of England, who live secure under the 
protecting shadow of the law, whose slumbers have never been broken 
by the clashing of angry swords, whose harvests have never been 
trodden down by the conflict of hostile feet,—it is well for them to talk 
of civil war as if it were holiday pastime or some sport of children— 

‘ They jest at scars who never felt a wound ; 
but that gentlemen who have seen with their own eyes, and heard 
with their own ears, the miseries which civil war produces, and should 


look upon it as anything but the last and greatest of national calamities, 
is to me a matter of the deepest and most unmixed astonishment.” 


Certainly, the man who could with dignity and spirit deliver 
language like this before a hostile phalanx of prejudiced English- 
(Vol. LXXXV. No, CLXVII.]—New Sznis, Vol. XXIX.No.I. G 
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men, was fitted to run the race of ambition with most of the men 
who then figured in the British Parliament. ; 

As our readers well know, the opinions held by Lord Palmer- 
ston on the Catholic question triumphed, Wellington and Peel, 
after an obstinate resistance, conceded the claims set up in the 
Relief Bill. Palmerston saw that a strong tide of Liberalism was 
setting in, and, bidding farewell to the Tory ranks, he cast in his 
lot with the promoters of the next great movement—Parliamen- 
tary Reform. The heavings of the Reform agitation overthrew 
the tottering Wellington Ministry, and greatly influenced the 
political opinions of a new sovereign. On June 26th, 1850, 
George IV. died, and was succeeded on the throne by his sailor 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, who took the name of King 
William IV. Death, though a cruel enemy when he smites our 
friends, does generally flatter the survivors of men in high places 
with the hope that the vacancy left may advance them a step 
farther on the ladder which ambition climbs. In this respect 
Lord Palmerston was fortunate. Canning was cut off when he 
had hardly passed the prime of life. Three years later Huskisson 
was killed; and at a still later period men like Lord Durham, 
Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel, who occupied ,the public 
attention, or were favoured with the royal regard to the exclusion 
of their competitors, passed prematurely into the grave. So, 
likewise, Brougham, the most popular man of his time, was 
entrapped early into the House of Lords; and the only remain- 
ing rival of early days, Lord Russell—fairly beaten in the contest 
for power—stood for the last years of Palmerston’s life second 
on the list. Wellington and Peel continued in office until the ° 
month of November, 1830, when they retired before the manifest 
feeling of the country in favour of the Whigs. The latter, under 
the premiership of Earl Grey, took possession of the Treasury 
bench, upon which they had gazed from the cold and barren 
seats of the Opposition for the long period of twenty-four 
years. 

Together with other Canningites, Lord Palmerston entered the 
Cabinet and assumed the character by which he became best 
known in Europe when he accepted the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. His fitness for this office had not been 
exhibited in any very marked manner. At the outset of his 
career, indeed, in 1808, when a new-fledged Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, he had made a good speech in defence of the expedition to 
Oopenhagen, treating that attack on a neutral as a matter of 
necessity, indispensable to the thwarting of Napoleon’s policy of 
confederating maritime states against England. Again, in 1829, 
on the subject of Portugal, Palmerston had made a resolute effort 
to get into the front rank of statesmen, by a speech in which Mr. 
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Canning’s ideas on foreign policy were very ably set forth and 
adopted. 

Our readers will remember that the third decade of the 
present century was a period of reaction in Europe against the 
liberal ideas that had prevailed to a certain extent even on 
thrones, when the first Napoleon fell. In 1815, Constitutionalism 
was rather in fashion. Louis XVIII. entered France with la 


_ Chavte—the King of Prussia promised liberty and a constitution 


to his subjects as a reward for their patriotic struggle against 
Napoleon. Other German princes seemed willing to make con- 
cessions, and even sovereigns of greater note felt no dislike to 
theories which Castlereagh and Wellington patronised. In truth 
a constitutional form of government was thought to be a very 
innocent and harmless piece of machinery. Ten years’ ex- 
perience, however, of its active, stirring nature, and of the fruits 
it bore—free thought and a free press—tended to disabuse the 
ruling powers in Europe of their tenderness to Constitutionalism. 
The Holy Alliance was formed, and a system of repression was 
begun, with so mych vigour and success that the English Ministry, 
with Wellington at their head, believed that Conservatism in its 
strongest form of development, that of Absolutism, was about to 
commence a long reign in Europe. 

In accordance with this belief, the foreign policy of Wellington 
acquired a very Conservative colour. In the struggle in Portugal 
between Don Miguel and Don Pedro, the Absolutist prince en- 
joyed the countenance of the English Government, which also, in 
the affairs of Greece, supported the reactionary views of Russia, 


’ For this conduct the Ministers were called to account in the 


House of Commons on the Ist June, 1829, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, who charged them with disregarding the neutrality 
of England by favouring Don Miguel, and not giving fair play to 
Don Pedro and his partisans. Peel replied to Mackintosh, and 
was supported by Huskisson, who attempted to identify the 
policy of the Government with that of Canning. Thereupon rose 
Lord Palmerston, and in a speech of great fervour and eloquence 
gave to Canning’s views on foreign policy an interpretation 
widely differing from that offered by Huskisson. He frankly 
avowed his opinions in favour of interference in the affairs of 
foreign countries, as long as such interference was only a moral 
one, and did not require the employment of force : 


“ There are two great parties in Europe,” he said, “ one, which en- 
deavours to bear sway by the force of public opinion; another, which 
endeavours to bear sway by the force of physical control. The prin- 
ciple on which the system of the last-named party is founded is, in my 
view, fundamentally erroneous. There is in nature no moving power 
but mind—all else is passive and inert; in human affairs this power is 
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opinion ; in political affairs it is public opinion; and he who can grasp 
the power, with it will subdue the fleshly arm of physical strength, and 
compel it to work out his purpose.”’ 


After giving a fine illustration of his meaning, from the person 
of the steersman who directs the majestic ship where he will over 
the vast deeps of ocean, making nature obey the powers of mind, 
he goes on to say: 


“ And those statesmen who know how to avail themselves of the © 
passions, and the interests, and the opinions of mankind, are able to 
gain an ascendancy and to exercise a sway over human affairs, far out 
of all proportion greater than belong to the power and resources of the 
State over which they preside.” 


In this speech he showed pretty clearly what he conceived a 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs ought to be, and what he 
should be if ever he obtained that office. A year had scarcely 
elapsed, when he received from Earl Grey the invitation to 
become the Foreign Secretary of State. 

In our judgment of Lord Palmerston’s conduct with respect to 
the general politics of Europe, we must confess at once that we 
do not share the opinions of either of those extreme sections of 
politicians who have denounced him as an enemy of the human 
race. While the sovereigns of Austria and Naples and ministers 
of the Metternich school laid the burden of their wrongs on 
Palmerston’s shoulders, the Republicans and patriots of Europe, 
regarding him as the frustrator of their projects, shouted at the 
top of their voices, “ Hat der Teufel einen sohn so ist er, sicher, 
Palmerston.” We believe in the truth neither of these charges 
nor of Mr. Urquhart’s accusation that Lord Palmerston was 
bribed by Russia to sell the interests of his native country. Our 
conviction is, that personally and individually Lord Palmerston 
had no special political creed. Having become master in the art 
of managing numbers of men, by courting popularity on the one 
hand, and judiciously opposing certain persons on the other, he 
found enough to satisfy his ambition in the active exercise of 
power. He found also that he could do this as easily with a 
Parliament and a free Press as other men could do it by the 
exercise of autocratic power. Having no decided political prin- 
ciples of his own, he took care to watch the current of public 
opinion, and by an instinct which belongs to all minds given to 
practical observation, he knew when to launch himself upon the 
current, and when to withdraw from its eddies. When Talley- 
rand said of Palmerston, “C’est un homme qui n’a pas le talent 
du raisonnement,” he forgot, or seemed to forget, that in England 
the politics of men in office are reasoned out for them, that how- 
ever much they may aspire to lead the mind of the country, 
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they do in fact only follow its dictates. A Minister in England 
has no more the power of forcing measures for which the country 
is not prepared, than he has of resisting changes which an en- 
lightened majority demand. This is a commonplace that is some- 
times denied by disappointed agitators, but is true, nevertheless. 

Some exception to the theory may doubtless be made with 
regard to foreign politics, which the English public, until quite 


recently, have been content to ignore. Of this circumstance 


Lord Palmerston, during his long occupancy of the Foreign 
Office, did not fail to take advantage. He carried on his diplo- 
macy with as much secrecy as the minister of a German 
potentate. When he needed popular support to make some 
particular negotiation bear with peculiar force upon a foreign 
Government, he contrived to make known so much of a given 
incident as would wound the national susceptibilities and excite 
popular animosity against the Government upon which he desired 
to operate. For this purpose he availed himself of the assistance 
of the Press more generally, and with better effect than many 
modern politicians. The history of the noble Viscount’s opinions 
on the subject of Russia illustrates his principle of adopting the 
general feeling of the day as hisown. In his great speech on 
foreign affairs, June Ist, 1829, he observes, when speaking of the 
war in the East, that— 

“Turkey was the aggressor, and Russia had a right to compensa- 
tion for injury sustained, and that a regard for the interests of 
Europe and a regard for the interests of Turkey herself, ought equally 
to impel France and England to urge the Sultan to make fair terms 
as soon as he could,” for “that the people of England would be little 
disposed to pay subsidies to Austria for the recovery of unpronounce- 
able fortresses on the Danube after they had been lost by the obstinate 
perverseness of Turkey.” 


This language admirably expressed the general feeling of the 
British public on the subject. There was then no hostile feeling 
to Russia among Englishmen, and little dread of her growing 
power in Turkey, a country for which but faint sympathy was 
felt. Eight years later, however, when the Treaty of Adrianople 
had excited in Britain jealousy of Russian progress in the East, 
Lord Palmerston was called to account by Mr. Roebuck for not 
resenting the capture, by a Russian ship-of-war, of the Viwen, a 
merchant vessel, seized for breaking the blockade of the Cir- 
cassian coast. The Foreign Secretary pronounced a iukewarm 
defence of Russia, and maintained her right to seize a vessel 
breaking the blockade, yet he condemned “the extension of the 
Russian frontier on the mouth of the Danube, to the south of the 
Caucasus and the shores of the Black Sea.” Here, chiming in 
with public opinion, he seemed unwilling to affront Russia, 
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while he showed due deference to British pride. Again, in the 
differences that arose betwéen the two Governments in 1853-4, 
there is no reason to believe that Palmerston was unfavourable 
to accommodation with Russia, He was certainly a member of © 
Lord Aberdeen’s pacific Ministry. When, however, the national 
jealousy of Russian aggrandizement was raised to fever-heat, 
Palmerston took up the ery, and sailed on the gales of popularity 
thus acquired into the post of Premier. 

So much by way of illustration of his political system, such as 
it was. We return to the history of his public acts from the 
time of his entering the Foreign Office as one of Lord Grey’s 
Reform Cabinet. The distinctive principles of the new Ministry 
were expressed in the popular formula, “reform, retrenchment, 

nd peace.” 

Those who thought “peace” meant “non-interference” in 
foreign affairs, had soon reason to be disappointed in the new 
Secretary of State. The French Revolution of July, 1830, and 
its consequences, had been promptly accepted by Lord Aber- 
deen and the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet. The same policy 
was adopted by the succeeding Ministry. France represented 
the liberal triumph over Absolutism as a fait accompli, and her 
revolutionary government was acknowledged and lauded. When, 
however, the insurrection of the Poles in the same year seemed 
to demand, as a logical consequence of Liberal principles, both 
countenance and aid, England and France held back, and 
Western diplomacy was silent. To plot against an established 
Government, to meddle in questions which might be called, 
diplomatically, questions of internal administration, was a very 
different thing from ratifying the decision of a people who over- 
turned one ruler to set up another. Russia, too, was strong and 
great in resources, having an army with considerable prestige, 
and was allied in a common cause with Prussia and Austria. 
Though it is not romantic to abandon a cause because it is hope- 
less, it is very practical, and where a man is asa Minister handling 
matters that touch the welfare of millions of his fellow-country- 
men, every consideration binds him to a practical line of conduct. 
In return for the non-interference of the Western Powers in the 
internal affairs of Russia, the three military potentates were 
compelled reluctantly to forego the pleasure of interfering in the 
question of Belgium and Holland. The annexation by the 
Congress at Vienna of the Belgian Provinces to Holland, as a 
fence against French ambition, had proved a failure. The 
newly-united provinces did not amalgamate with the old, dif- 
fering from them as they did in religion and in their notions of 
good government. Dutch rule became odious to the mass of the 
Belgians, who revolted against Holland soon after the accession 
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of Louis Philippe. In a brief space of time the Dutch troops 
were driven out of all the Belgian towns except the citadel of 
Autwerp. Here was an opportunity for the application of Lord 
Palmerston’s theory of “moral intervention.” A new power had 
to be erected in Europe, the Government of which should be at 
once acceptable to the people governed and to the powerful 
neighbours who were looking on with gloomy jealousy. The 
task was difficult, as being so glaring an infrmgement on the 
part of Liberal Governments of the Treaties of 1815. It was 
Palmerston’s first attempt at the higher kind of statesmanship, 
and it must be admitted that he won his spurs. With great 
tact, courage, and decisiveness, he conducted intricate negotia- 
tions on the subject with the powers interested. He kept before 
him two leading ideas—lst. That Belgium should have a con- 
stitutional Government. 2nd. That the interests of England 
should not suffer. He held the Northern Powers at bay, by 
showing them that England and France were perfectly agreed 
upon one point—namely, that Belgium should be independent, 
spite of the Congress of Vienna. He baffled the intrigues which 
were rife both in France and Belgium for annexing the latter 
country to the former ; he helped to defeat the attempts made to 
establish a Belgian Republic; and finally he contrived that 
Prince Leopold, the widowed husband of the late heiress to the 
British throne, should be elected King of the new constitutional 
kingdom, France giving the Queen. It cannot be denied that 
the {little kingdom has been prosperous during its thirty odd 
years of existence, and that it passed through a trying crisis in 
European history with safety and honour. Let Lord Palmerston, 
therefore, have credit for his share in the creation of the Belgian 
kingdom. 

A more difficult question soon arose to tax the energies and 
ingenuity of the English Minister’s eager mind. A crisis 
occurred almost simultaneously in the affairs of the two king- 
doms of the Western Peninsula—Spain and Portugal. It is 
perhaps generally forgotten now, that after the Empire of 
Brazil had been separated from the kingdom of Portugal (1822), 
Don Pedro, on the death of his father in 1826, retained the 
American crown for himself, and nominated his daughter Donna 
Maria to the throne of Portugal, with the proviso that she should 
marry her uncle Don Miguel, the heir-presumptive and Pedro’s 
brother. To this arrangement Don Miguel objected, and re- 
pudiating the proposed marriage, placed himself at the head of 
the reactionary party in the country, overthrew the constitution 
which his brother had granted by charter, and usurped the 
throne. His government was tyrannical, and acts of violence 
committed against foreign subjects drew upon him the armed 
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interference of France, Great Britain, and the United States. 
Meanwhile, Pedro had been compelled to abdicate his Brazilian 
throne, and was watching events in Portugal from Terceira, one 
of the Azore islands. In 1832 he made an unsuccessful descent 
upon the kingdom, and in the following year, his fleet, com- 
manded by the English Commodore Charles Napier, annihilated 
Don Miguel’s fleet near Cape St. Vincent. This triumph was 
followed by Pedro’s occupation of Lisbon, and the proclamation 
of a constitution with Donna Maria as Queen. The new Govern- 
ment was at once acknowledged by France and England. 
Throughout the whole of these transactions, Lord Palmerston 
had given his moral support to the Constitutionalists, but he did 
not interfere in the dispute by physical force. In the affairs of 
Spain he was not altogether so prudent. We must hastily re- 
capitulate the circumstances which brought on civil war in that 
ancient monarchy. Ever since the accession of the Bourbons to the 
Spanish throne, it had been the law that no Queen could reign in 
the country. This was expressly provided in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
in order to prevent the possibility of Spain becoming by marriage an 
appanage of the French crown. King Ferdinand, however, having 
to provide for his two children, who were daughters, did violence 
to his Absolutist feelings, and bribed the Cortes, with a consti- 
tution, to alter the fundamental law of the country, and to 
decree the lawfulness of a Queen’s sovereignty. By this decree, 
Ferdinand’s brother, Don Carlos, was deprived of the inheritance 
to the crown. When Ferdinand died, Carlos asserted his right 
to be King, and naturally, though very unwisely, threw himself 
upon the party of Anti-Constitutionalists for support. The 
friends of freedom rallied round the young Queen Isabella, in 
whose name the Government was administered by her mother. 
A long and bloody war ensued. The Constitutionalists received 
from Lord Palmerston as much support as he dared to give. The 
Cabinet of which he formed a part was not very firmly seated. 
The cause of Don Carlos had numerous friends in England, 
where, even without a thought of future “Spanish marriages,” 
it was considered that the principles involved in the Treaty of 
Utrecht ought not to have been abandoned. Besides this, the 
formidable power of the northern nations was in favour of Don 
Carlos, and bitterly hostile to Palmerston’s policy. He met their 
threatened intervention by the famous quadruple treaty between 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal, by which each of the 
contracting parties engaged to defend the existing monarchies in 
the Peninsula against all attempts to displace them. The 
parties interested were left to fight out their domestic quarrels 
free from interference. In England, however, permission was 
given to certain volunteers forming a Spanish legion to take 
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service under Queen Isabella. Lord Palmerston even succeeded 
in persuading his colleagues to have a British squadron stationed 
off the north coast of Spain, with instructions to aid the Queen’s 
troops and annoy those of Don Carlos. For this departure 
from his principle of purely moral intervention, he was severely 
handled in Parliament, especially by Lord Aberdeen, who con- 
demned the whole tenor of the Whig policy, and insisted that 
non-interference meant neutrality. In the Press, too, he was 
accused of “buccaneering,” and of leading the country into dis- 
grace on the coast of Spain. But in the end he enjoyed the 
triumph of seeing Constitutionalism established in Spain as well 
as in Portugal, and of knowing that the moral support of 
England had greatly contributed to that result. 

Once again he interfered in the affairs of Portugal, when 
Queen Maria, yielding to the influence of the Reactionists, pro- 
voked her people to rebellion, and appealed to Spain for the 
fulfilment of the Quadruple Treaty. Lord Palmerston offered to 
mediate between the Queen and her subjects, and when the 
latter, declining his proposals, marched towards Lisbon to expel 
their sovereign, the British fleet lying'in the Tagus was instructed 
to intercept the insurgents, and the rebellion was at once put 
down. This interference did not take place until the Queen had 
engaged to restore the constitution to its full vigour, in accord- 
ance with the charter. The marvel of this portion of the late 
Premier’s history lies in the circumstance that while he was thus 
behaving abroad with the energy, promptitude, and decision of 
a powerful Minister, the Cabinet of which he was a member 
exhibited the greatest weakness and vacillation in their domestic 
pelicy, and were barely supported in the House of Commons by 
a majority of twenty or thirty votes. But the audacity and 
vigour of the Foreign Secretary were none the less exerted in 
the Syrian question, which soon engaged the attention of the 
leading Governments of Europe. Lord Palmersion’s difficulties 
were increased enormously in these transactions, by having to 
work against not only the skilful diplomacy of Russia, but also 
against the ill-concealed opposition of the French Government. 
The Pasha of Egypt had invaded Syria with a view to annexing 
that country to his own. The interests of England and Austria 
required the preservation of the Ottoman Empire in its integrity. 
Russia naturally expected to profit by the dissolution of its 
ancient enemy, while France, recurring to the policy of the 
first Napoleon, sought to acquire influence in the Kast through 
the instrumentality of Egypt and Syria. 

Palmerston laboured hard to bring about an alliance with 
France, Prussia, and Austria, for the defence of Turkey, but 
M. Thiers, who was then Minister to Louis Philippe, interposed 
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objections and delays, in order to give time to Ibrahim Pasha to 
consolidate his power in Syria. No time was to be lost, and with 
or without the consent of France, Palmerston was determined to 
have the Egyptians turned out of Syria. To the astonishment 
of France and the other Powers, a treaty was suddenly signed 
in 1840 between England, Austria, and Turkey, for the defence 
of the Ottoman Porte, and a fleet was instantly despatched to 
the coast of Syria, with instructions to drive the Egyptians out 
of the country. These instructions were promptly and efficiently 
carried out. Great was the fury and indignation of the French 
at being thus cleverly over-reached in diplomacy, and left out of 
the treaty. Thiers might have roused the whole nation into a 
war in defence of Mehemet Ali but for the decidedly pacific 
policy which Louis Philippe had resolved to pursue. The feeling 
of annoyance in France gradually subsided after being gratified 
with an outrage committed upon the British consul at Tahiti in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

We may here very properly refer to Lord Palmerston’s exer- 
tions in putting down the nefarious traffic in slaves from Africa. 
It was in 1840 that a decisive blow was dealt at the Portuguese 
dealers in human flesh, by the destruction of the barracoons 
erected on the African coast as entrepdts for the safe custody of 
captured negroes brought from the interior to market. Captain 
Denman, by Lord Palmerston’s directions, made a treaty with 
the chief of the region in which these barracks were most 
numerous, and having thus acquired a legal authorization to 
destroy them, he liberated the wretched creatures confined there, 
and burned down the buildings. It is a noteworthy circum- 
stance that the Portuguese owners of the barracoons brought an 
action against Captain Denman in the English Court of Queen’s 
Bench for injury done to their property; but neither law nor 
justice was on their side, and they lost the cause. Further dis- 
couragement was given to the slave-trade by strengthening the 
cruising squadron on the coast of Africa, and by placing a similar 
fleet of cruisers to watch the Brazilian coast where the slaves 
were most generally sold. The slave-dealing King of Ashantee 
was also punished by the capture of the city of Lagos. In con- 
sequence of these and other vigorous measures, the dealing in 
blacks became unprofitable, and Lord Palmerston earned the 
praise of having given a severe blow to the slave-trade. 

In 1841, the Whigs quitted office and remained on the Oppo- 
sition benches for about five years, during which Sir Robert Peel 
prepared, matured, and carried his great measures of tariff— 
Reform and Free Trade. 

Lord Palmerston was not idle meanwhile; he watched the Con- 
servative Ministers with a keen eye, and indulged in smart 
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attacks upon what seemed to be their apathy in the conduct of 
public affairs, during the gestation of the great changes they 
contemplated. The marriage of Lord John Russell at this junc- 
ture, and his consequent absence from Parliament, placed Pal- 
merston in the position of leader of the Whig party in the House 
of Commons, an opportunity which the noble Viscount did not 
fail to improve, and Lord Russell may probably date from the 
period of that luckless holiday the loss of influence which enabled 
Palmerston to supersede him. On the conduct of foreign affairs 
by Lord Aberdeen at this time, Palmerston expressed his opinions 
in an able speech, censuring the treaty which Lord Ashburton 
had concluded with the United States regulating the possessions 
of the north-eastern boundary and the State of Maine. He 
derisively called it the “ Ashburton Capitulation,” and intimated 
that the Minister had yielded to the Americans more than was 
required by honour. The House, however, was too sensible to 
re-open a question that might have led to complications, and the 
ex-Foreign Secretary’s motion of censure was not even put to the 
vote. 

Indeed, distrust of the Palmerstonian foreign policy had very 
much increased even among the Whigs, and at the very critical 
moment of repealing the obnoxious Corn Laws, 1845-6, Lord 
John Russell was prevented from forming a Ministry, by the re- 
fusal of Earl Grey to sit in the Cabinet if Palmerston were made 
Foreign Secretary. Thus the Whigs were deprived of that which 
was their due—the glory of establishing Free Trade. 

On the resignation of Peel, after carrying his great measures, 
Lord Russell became Prime Minister, and Palmerston once more 
Foreign Secretary, and they both remained in office for nearly 
six years (1846—52). Reasons for British intervention in the 
affairs of other countries soon arose. The cantons of Switzerland 
were divided among themselves on the subject of religion and 
the intrusion of the Jesuits. Civil war began, and the Con- 
tinental Powers were about to interfere on behalf of the Catholics, 
when Lord Palmerston insisted upon a conference of all the 
Powers to settle the terms of a general intervention. He, mean- 
while, counselled the Government of the Confederation to act 
promptly with the Catholic cantons, and subdue them by force of 
arms; this was done, and all further intervention of the Great 
Powers was at once obviated. In 1847-8, the British Govern- 
ment was threatened with a more serious complication on the 
. question of the Spanish marriages. The provision made by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, to prevent the union of France and Spain 
under one crown, having been, as we have said above, abrogated 
by the Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, Lord Palmerston kept a 
vigilant diplomatic eye upon King Louis Philippe, who made great 
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efforts to strengthen the position of his family by matrimonial 
alliances. The French King would not consent to forego all con- 
nexion by marriage with the Spanish Bourbons, but he gave up 
the claim of his family to the hand of the Queen of Spain, and 
agreed that his son should not marry her sister until an heir or 
heiress to the throne of Spain should be born. As soon, however, 
as Isabella had espoused her cousin, her sister was married to the 
Duc de Montpensier, and the indignation of Lord Palmerston was 
justly aroused at the flagrant breach of faith, An angry corre- 
spondence ensued between the English and French Cabinets, and 
had not concluded when Louis Philippe was precipitated from his 
throne by a revolution, which communicated itself as by an electric 
shock to nearly all the kingdoms of Europe. Some people have 
been found on the continent ignorant and unthinking enough to 
attribute these fearful convulsions to the machinations of Lord 
Palmerston. They can know little of the nature of political 
transactions, or of the mode of forming and directing public 
opinion, who suppose such a mighty influence to be within the 
grasp of a Minister in England, watched as he is by six hundred 
keen-eyed members of the House of Commons, and a House of 
Peers jealous of every encroachment on prerogative. It is certain 
that Lord Palmerston never loved Republicans or their doctrines. 
An illustration of his antipathy is to be found in the fate which 
befel the unhappy Sicilians, when abandoned to the mercies of 
Ferdinand of Naples. After the great war with the first Napoleon, 
the British Government had promised that the constitutional 
forms of government in Sicily should be preserved and respected. 
The promise made was not kept, aud the islanders, in 1848, rose 
against the Neapolitan Government, and asserted their inde- 
pendence. Palmerston was ready with his moral aid, and pro- 
mised to reorganise their independence if they could erect them- 
selves into a monarchy under one of the princes of the House of 
Savoy. To this plan of independence the Republican party in 
Italy and the Radical party in England were both violently 
opposed ; and Palmerston, finding himself thwarted in his schemes, 
left the Sicilians to their fate, and they fell immediately under 
the despotism of the bombarding King Ferdinand. The very 
scheme of placing a Sardinian prince on the throne of Sicily, with 
a liberal constitution, has since been fully carried out in the 
person of Victor Emmanuel. 

Lord Palmerston suffered another check from the spirit of 
reaction guided by a Bourbon. Isabella of Spain, under the in- - 
fluence of certain men favourable to despotism, was striving 
earnestly to destroy the representative system in her country. 
When Europe was heaving with revolutions, the English Foreign 
Secretary thought it his duty to warn the Spanish Government of 
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the danger they were running into, and to remonstrate against 
their proceedings. This interference on the part of the “ bar- 
barian islanders” was promptly resented, and the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Henry Bulwer, was dismissed from Madrid. The only 
reply to this indignity was the congé of the Spanish Ambassador 
from London, and diplomatic intercourse between the two courts 
ceased, until a reconciliation was brought about by the announce- 
ment of the birth of a Spanish princess. The greatest trial, 
however, to which Lord Palmerston’s policy was ever exposed, 
arose out of the miserably paltry question of compensation 
due from the Greek Government at Athens to certain indivi- 
duals, under the protection ot the British flag, for outrages com- 
mitted upon them by the Greek populace. One whose name was 
most frequently repeated in the debates that ensued was a Jew, 
named Pacifico, a native of one of the Ionian islands, who greatly 
exaggerated the amount of compensation due to him. The Greek 
Government, however, having refused to entertain the question at 
all, the whole of Pacifico’s demand was claimed by Palmerston, 
who insisted upon having the principle, at least, admitted that 
British subjects were entitled to reparation in circumstances like 
those alleged. At the time negotiations were pending on this 
subject, an insurrection broke out in the Ionian Islands, the in- 
stigators of which were suspected, but could not be proceeded 
against for want of proof, 

The avowed object of the insurrection, however, being union 
with Greece, Lord Palmerston turned the Pacifico claim into an 
instrument for punishing the Government at Athens. He dee 
manded immediate satisfaction of the Jew’s claim, and cut short 
all delays and subterfuges by causing the British admiral to seize 
Greek merchant-ships to double the value of the amount claimed. 
A great commotion in all the courts of Europe was the con- 
sequence. The mediation of France was accepted so far as the 
amount of reparation due was concerned, but no liberty was left 
to the mediator to question the justice of the original claim. 
On that subject England would admit of no mediation, being 
resolute in her determination to support the claims. The French 
agent, however, did precisely what he was not asked to do: he 
examined the question of the justice of any claim at all. The 
Greek Government recovered their courage and began to trifle 
with England. Immediate orders were sent from London to 
continue the seizure of Greek merchant-ships till all claims were 
paid. Otho’s Ministers were humbled once more, and the French 
agent went back to Paris disgusted. His Government, that of 
the Republic, felt themselves insulted and withdrew their am- 
bassador from London—a degree of susceptibility which doubt- 
less augmented Lord Palmerston’s dislike to Republicanism. The 
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affair was at length arranged ; the French Ambassador returned 
to England in a few days, the justice of the English claims on 
Greece was admitted, and the mediation of France was again 
accepted for settling the amount due to the outraged persons. 
The question was not, however, thus finally set at rest. Two great 
Parliamentary battles ensued— one in each House of Parliament. 

The Earl of Derby, in an eloquent speech, replete with that 
stinging satire which he wields with so much effect, moved in 
the House of Lords a vote of censure on the foreign policy of 
the Government. The aged Marquis of Lansdowne, in defend- 
ing Lord Palmerston, opened his speech by remarking that, in 
the House of Commons, where his noble friend sat and could 
deferd himself, none of his opponents dared to bring forward a 
motion of censure. This would seem to have been very near to 
the truth of the matter, for although the Ministry were con- 
demned by a majority in the Upper House, the Opposition in 
the Lower House abstained from trying the question. The ° 
public, unaccustomed to see a Ministry retaining office after an 
adverse vote in Parliangent, were in some perplexity until Mr. 
Roebuck, a supporter of the Government and of Lord Palmer- 
ston, put a question to the Premier (Lord Russell) in the House 
of Commons as to what the Ministers intended to do in conse- 
quence of the resolution in the House of Lords. In reply, Lord 
Russell said that he did not propose to do anything in conse- 
quence of that vote. He justified his disregard of the Peers’ 
resolution, according to his wont, by several excellent examples 
from the history of the Constitution, and after noticing the terms 
of that resolution, which “recognised the right and duty of the 
Government to secure to her Majesty’s subjects residing in foreign 
States the full protection of the laws of those States,” he inti- 
mated that it was the right and duty of an English Government 
to protect English subjects to the very best of their power, 
according to their own conception of the laws and justice to 
which an Englishman feels himself entitled. If the subjects of 
other governments do not enjoy a similar measure of law and 
justice, an Englishman may regret their position and may wish 
them better fortune, but his Government is not to refuse him 
protection against unjust laws because they exist in a foreign 
State. In conclusion, he said :— 


“So long as we continue the government of this country I can 
answer for my noble friend that he will act, not as the Minister of 
Austria, or as the Minister of Russia, or of France, or of any other 
country, but as the Minister of England. The honour of England 
and the interests of England are matters within our keeping, and 
to those interests and to that honour our conduct in future will be, as 
hitherto it has been, devoted.” 
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There is no little pride and defiance in these words, uttered 
as they were in the face of Europe, ever attentive to the pro- 
ceedings of the British Parliament. 

Mr. Disraeli, the chief of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, though he replied to the taunts of Lord Russell, did 
not propose a vote of censure, and Mr. Roebuck, in order to 
bring the subject into a satisfactory constitutional state, and test 
the opinions of the representative House, proposed a vote of 
confidence and approbation in. favour of the Minister’s foreign 
policy. A tremendous debate ensued, lasting four nights, and 
bringing into full play the oratorical abilities of the leading 
men on both sides. Lord Palmerston, on the second evening, 
made a speech of five hours’ duration, which was not only the 
most remarkable speech in the debate, but the best specimen 
of Parliamentary eloquence that he ever pronounced. He gave 
a very complete history of the relations of England with Greece ; 
he retorted upon Lord Derby in many happy hits, condemned 
his manner of describing Pacifico as a poor contemptible Jew— 


“ As if a man, because he was, poor, might be bastinadoed and tor- 
tured with impunity ;” or, “ because 2 man.is of the Jewish persua- 
sion he is fair game for any outrage. It is a true saying,” he continued, 
“and one that has often been repeated, that a very moderate share of 
human wisdom is sufficient for the guidance of human affairs. 

“But there is another truth equally indisputable, which is, that a 
man who aspires to govern mankind ought to bring to the task 
generous sentiments, compassionate sympathies, and noble and ele- 
vated thoughts.” 

This was evidently a dart aimed at “ Scorpion Stanley.” Again, 
speaking of two lonians who were arrested, manacled, and 
thumb-screwed, he observed— 


“Then it was said that the application of the thumb-screw had 
not maimed them for life. Had that indeed been the case, the men 
would have been entitled to compensation, but for a very little thumb- 
screwing applied only during an evening walk no compensation ought 
to have been required. I am of a different opinion, Thumb-screws 
are not as easy to wear as gloves, which can be put on and pulled off 


at pleasure.” 


Strokes of humour of this kind, uttered in a genial, pleasant 
manner, had the very best effect upon his auditors. He reviewed 
all the transactions which had occurred during his twenty years’ 
tenure of the Foreign Office seals, and concluded with his famous 
declaration :— 

“As the Roman in days of old held himself free from indignity 
when he could say Civis Romanus sum, so also a British subject, in 
whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful eye 
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aud the strong arm of England will protect him against injustice 
and wrong.” 

The debate was rendered all the more memorable as being 
the last occasion on which Sir Robert Peel addressed the House 
of Commons. He spoke with his usual ability and sobriety, and 
while he paid homage to the talents of Palmerston, using the 
remarkable words, “his most able and most temperate speech 
made us proud of the man who delivered it,” he yet condemned 
the policy which made diplomacy a means of disturbing and 
irritating foreign nations :— 

“ Tt is,” he said, “a costly engine for maintaining peace—an instru- 
ment used by civilized nations for preventing war—if your application 
of it be to fester every wound, to provoke instead of to soothe resent- 
ments, to continue an angry correspondence for the purpose of pro- 
moting what is supposed to be an English interest, to keep up 
conflicts with the representatives of other Powers,—then I say, not 
only is the expenditure on this costly instrument thrown away, but 
the great engine used by civilized society for the purpose of main- 
taining peace is perverted into a cause of hostility and war.” 

These words expressed the opinions which a large body of 
Englishmen entertained of the Palmerston policy. But it ought 
in justice to be remembered that men of this kind concentrated 
their thoughts upon domestic policy, insulated England from the 
other nations of the world, and regarded foreign affairs with 
supreme indifference. Whatever may be Lord Palmerston’s 
faults, he has done much to shake the English nation out of this 
apathetic disregard of foreigners. If his efforts at the propagan- 
dism of constitutional theories have made for him many enemies 
abroad, they have at the same time tended to destroy the insu- 
larity of Englishmen, and to make them more cosmopolitan in 
their sympathies. The final result of the debate was a complete 
triumph for Palmerston and the Ministry to which he belonged. 
In an unusually full House of 574 members, they had a majority 
of 46. The hero of the day was féted and applauded in all 
‘parts of the country, and his extraordinary popularity as a minis- 
ter dates from that time. In this state of public feeling, Lord 
Russell, by an act perfectly justifiable in itself, yet singularly 
wanting in political tact, threw his old colleague out of office and 
almost into the arms of the Opposition. The occasion of this 
schism in the English Cabinet was the cowp d’état of Louis 
Napoleon in December, 1851. The day after that important 
event, December 8rd, Count Walewski, the French ambassador 
in London, had a long conversation with Lord Palmerston, 
during which the latter expressed his satisfaction at the course 
taken by the President of the Republic for the repression of 
socialism and anarchy. On the same day the English ambassa- 
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dor at Paris wrote home for instructions to guide his conduct 
under the new order of things. Lord Russell immediately called 
a Cabinet Council, at which it was resolved to instruct the 
Minister at Paris to continue with the new Government on the 
same footing that he had held with the old, without interfering 
at all in questions that belonged to the internal administration of 
France. The Marquis of Normanby communicated these in- 
structions to the French Minister, and made apologies for delay- 
ing to give this assurance of the continued friendship of Great 
Britain. Monsieur Turgot replied that the delay imported little, 
because he had already received from Walewski, two days pre- 
viously, an assurance of Lord Palmerston’s hearty approval of 
what the President had done. This statement struck Lord Nor- 
manby with surprise, and wounded his vanity. He wrote to the 
Foreign Office for an explanation, and immediately received an 
answer to the effect that “ Lord Palmerston did prefer unity and 
order in France to anarchy, and that it would be better for 
English interests to have it so.” 

Meanwhile a similar demand for explanation had reached the 
Foreign Office from the Palace, being transmitted to Palmerston 
bythe Prime Minister, Russell. This demand Palmerston was in 
no haste to answer, for reasons which may partly be guessed. 
The Premier, therefore, quitting the subject of the unauthorized 
approval of the coup d’état, objected to the letter of explanation 
which had been sent to Lord Normanby without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Cabinet, and intimated that the seals of the 
Foreign Office must be resigned—and resigned they were. The 
triumph over Palmerston was but brief. His popularity increased 
rapidly. He had been considered the most able man in the 
Ministry, which could not long survive his resignation. Mr. 
Roebuck pointedly said— 

“ At this critical period the most marked person in the Administra- 
tion—he, around whom all the party battles of the Administration had 
been fought—whose political existence had been made the political 
existence of the Government itself—the person on whose being in office 
the Government rested their existence as a Government, was dismissed ; 
their right hand was cut off, their most powerful arm was taken away, 
and at the critical time when it was most needed.” 

Similar language was used by other Liberal members of the 
House of Commons. It was not long before the dismissed 
Minister took his revenge on his late colleagues. He had quitted 
office in December, 1851. On the 3rd February following Par- 
liament assembled; and on the 20th of the same month the 
Ministers, being left in a minority of eleven on an amendment 
moved by Lord Palmerston, resigned. The question was the in- 
troduction by Lord Russell of “A Bill to Amend the Laws re- 
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specting the Local Militia.” Lord Palmerston professed his 
belief that a local militia was nearly useless, and that a general 
militia, which might move to any part of the country, was the 
thing wanted. He proposed, therefore, that the word “ local” 
should be omitted from the title of the bill, and his. proposition 
_ was carried. Thereupon the Prime Minister said, “that, as the 
Ministers no longer possessed the confidence of the House, the 
usual course would be followed.” So much for the word “local,” 
upon which was made to hang the fate of a Government. The 
word in this instance represented public confidence in the fitness 
of Ministers for their post. Palmerston for the nonce gained 
nothing by his victory beyond the triumph over Lord Russell. 
Lord Derby, Disraeli, and party, constituted the new Ministry, 
into which they tried in vain to tempt Palmerston. He remained 
out of office, biding his time, but supported the Conservative 
Government on two or three important occasions, The Ministry 
could not, however, stand more than a few months. Mr. 
Disraeli’s financial plans were most severely handled by Mr. 
Gladstone ; and Lord Derby, after an adverse division in the 
House of Commons, resigned. A new Ministry was formed of 
Liberals and Peelites, under the premiership of Palmerston’s old 
political antagonist, Lord Aberdeen. 

The abilities and influence of the ex-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs were acknowledged by his appointment as Minister for 
Home Affairs. Neither Aberdeen nor Russell would consent to 
his being placed at the head of the Foreign Office. Lord Pal- 
merston justified the appointment by the vigour and promptitude 
with which he performed his new duties. That famous and 
much-abused coalition Ministry was a combination of many 
eminent statesmen. Though absolute agreement among inde- 
pendent minds is not possible, there was sufficient affinity between 
these public men, and certainly sufficient ability, to enable them 
to carry on the Government efficiently. The tact and good 
feeling of the chief kept them well together during peace, but the 
approach of war was too severe a trial for the confederation of old 
enemies and new friends. With reviving jealousies and rivalries 
within, furious and unscrupulous factions without, and a terrible 
peril hanging over Europe, Lord Aberdeen’s position became 
extremely painful. Though accused of pusillanimity, and cari- 
catured as an’ “old woman,” his conduct was throughout con- 
sistent. Convinced that war retards civilization, he strove to 
avert that calamity, but having at length accepted it as a dire 
necessity, he prosecuted it with all his might. For the disasters 
which befel the British army in the Crimea, Lord Aberdeen’s 
war administration was not to blame. The system of the military 
authorities in London had long been defective. When history 
shall reveal the secrets of cabinets, it will be acknowledged that 
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no man more vehemently than Aberdeen urged on the contest in 
which no man so reluctantly embarked. Despite. his genuine 
merits, however, the anger of the nation at the course: of events 
in the Crimea, expressed and increased by the press, was too 
great to be appeased by any sacrifice short of the resignation of 
the Ministers. The resignation of the Coalition Ministry, though 
promoted by the attacks of the Opposition, was not caused by 
their adverse vote so much as by the unmistakable expression of 
public opinion excited by the inquiry into the state of the army, 
which culminated in the vote of the House of Commons on 
Roebuck’s motion. The consequence was, that the Opposition 
was not ready or willing to undertake the responsibilities of 
Government. Lord Russell was absent from England on his un- 
lucky mission to Vienna and Berlin, where he had contrived to 
make matters worse than they were before; no leader of 
eminence but Palmerston was left to assume at once the chief- 
tainship of the Liberals. He had, indeed, no following in Parlia- 
ment like Russell, whose hundred friends voted for the man, not 
his measures. But Palmerston was strong in himself and in the 
opinion of the public. In the strength of his popularity he 
triumphantly entered the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
spite of the opposition of the Conservative party, of the Peelites, 
and of many on the Liberal side, who had disapproved of his 
foreign policy. Bitter must have been the mortification in many 
hearts at this triumph, but the new Premier did not at first 
abuse his power. He was gay and bland to all, worked assi- 
duously at the duties of his office, and made up his Ministry of 
hard-working men, rather than humble himself before the shining 
talents to obtain their adhesion. He allowed his most redoubt- 
able colleague and rival, Lord Russell, to ruin himself in public 
estimation by diplomatic gaucheries. The new Prime Minister 
had hardly sat at his first Cabinet Council when the news 
reached London of the sudden death of the Emperor Nicholas, 
This event, however lamentable it may have been for those who 
loved the Czar, was a most fortunate one for Lord Palmerston, 
whose greatest difficulty was thus removed. He had been called 
to his high place by the popular voice for the very purpose of 
vigourosly prosecuting the war with Russia. As everything had 
been done by the late Government that could be done, Palmerston 
would have been unable to satisfy the clamorous demands of the 
nation, for more victories and fewer disasters; the greatest boon 
therefore that fortune could send him at this juncture was the 
prospect of peace offered by tbe accession of the Czar 
Alexander II. The bond of personal friendship existing between: 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon.and Lord Palmerston was no doubt 
of great serviee to both. This intimacy, however, was too close to 
H 2 
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be long maintained without deranging the legitimate relations 
with their respective countries of the two persons concerned. 
At the close of the Crimean War, for instance, the French 
Emperor hurried forward the negotiations with Russia just when 
England, “the unready,” had got herself into prime condition 
for continuing the war or for exacting hard conditions. 

The friendship of the Emperor at a later period was otherwise 
injurious to Lord Palmerston. Meanwhile the ancient rival of 
the English Prime Minister was adroitly thrown out of office, in 
consequence of his accepting at Vienna terms of peace with 
Russia, which the Cabinet in London could not accept. 

At length, on the Ist February, 1856, at noon, a protocol was 
signed at Vienna by the ministers of Russia, France, England, 
Austria, and Turkey, accepting the Austrian propositions as a basis 
of peace. A conference was opened at Paris on the 25th of the 
same month, at which the British Government was represented 
by Lord Clarendon. It required all Lord Clarendon’s acuteness 
and steadiness of purpose to gain by the pen what England had 
not gained by the sword. The Russian and French diplomatists 
were drawn together by a common desire to baffle English 
projects. In Lord Clarendon, however, Lord Palmerston had an 
able and friendly negotiator, who, in yielding some points of his 
chief’s political programme, gained others. The story of these 
negotiations is too recent to require further enlargement from us 
at present. Without doubt, the plans.were there first ébawché 
of the Italian war for independence and unity under Victor 
Emmanuel. The excessive friendliness, too, between the sove- 
reigns of Western Europe, which had taken Louis Napoleon and 
his empress to London, and Queen Victoria and her consort to 
Paris, began to cool a little when it was found that the peace 
caused a rapprochement between the courts of France and 
Russia. When the difficulties arose about Bessarabia and the 
proper interpretation of the treaty of Paris, Lord Palmerston 
showed his determination to have the points of the treaty strictly 
adhered to. Ata Lord Mayor's dinner, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1856, he explained his conduct by saying— 

“We were convinced that the people of England would willingly 
forego the prospect of future military and naval glory when they were 
satisfied that the objects of the war had been substantially accom- 
plished. It now remains that the conditions of the peace shall be 
faithfully executed and honourably observed ; and I trust that the peace 
of Europe will be placed on a secure and permanent basis.” 

In this speech the Premier expressed the feelings of his influen- 
tial mercantile auditory. On tact of this kind was Lord Palmer- 
ston’s art of governing mainly based. He handled commonplaces 
with extreme skill, and persuaded his auditors that he was right 
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by simply expressing the opinions which he knew to prevail 
among them. He did not alter his own views, conclusions, or 
anticipations. He was often but a mouthpiece, giving voice to 
the thoughts of his audience, which he generally had the saga- 
city to divine aright. For two years Palmerston’s career as 
Premier was successful and prosperous. In February and March, 
1857, it was exposed to rude trials in the famous debate on 
China. We give a brief history of the transaction that was the 
subject of debate. On the 8th of October, 1856, hostilities broke 
out between the English and Chinese at Canton on account of 
the seizure by the Chinese authorities of a lorcha, or small 
trading vessel, called “The Arrow,” which sailed under the 
English flag. Yeh, the chief commissioner of Canton, would 
hold with the English admiral no intercourse that might facili- 
tate au arrangement of the dispute. The Englishman adopted 
the course, not unusual with his countrymen, of compelling this 
courtesy by cannon-balls. The Government at home justified 
this warlike conduct by the plea that the Chinese had infringed 
the treaty of 1842. The Opposition perceived, however, that 
something might be made out of the‘transaction. On the 24th 
of February, 1857, Lord Derby brought forward a motion in the 
House of Lords censuring the operations at Canton, and blaming 
the Government for not discountenancing their admiral on that 
station. After two nights’ debate a majority declared against 
Lord Derby. On the very night of the Ministerial triumph in 
the Upper House, February 26th, a motion similar in character 
to Lord Derby’s was laid before the House of Commons by Mr. 
Cobden, who, together with his friends of the Peace party, had 
formed an ominous alliance with the Conservatives. A tremen- 
dous debate ensued, lasting four nights. Palmerston’s bellicose 
interference with the small States of Europe had been amply 
discussed in the great debate on Greece, and had resulted in his 
triumph within Parliament, and the increase of his popularity 
without. The present protest against the indulgence of his 
pugnacious tastes, and the abuse of the principle involved in his 
famous quotation, “ Civis Romanus swum,” in the far-off regions 
of Asia, was endorsed by the vote of 263 members against 247 
of his own supporters. 

Relying on the English love of fighting and sympathy for what 
is called “pluck,” the dauntless Premier hopefully committed 
the safety of his Government to the chances of a new election. 
His most sanguine expectations were exceeded as the elections 
went on. The Peace party was for atime annihilated. Man- 
chester rejected the leaders of the Manchester school—Cobden, 
Bright, and Milner Gibson were all defeated and left outside of 
the House of Commons. The new Parliament, which assembled 
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on May 7th, was so decidedly in favour of the Minister and so 
adverse to his foes, that Lord Palmerston was for a time dictator 
of the British empire. He had scarcely, however, resumed his 
seat on the right hand of the Speaker, when the fearful news 
arrived that there had broken out in India a wide-spread mutiny 
which threatened to tear that costly jewel from the British crown. 
This unlooked-for difficulty was formidable, not only from its 
suddenness, but from the great distance of the scene of action. 
What could be done was done promptly—troops and able 
generals were sent out. From May to October the Mutiny 
raged, and uncertainty prevailed in England as to its termina- 
tion, until Delki and Lucknow were both captured, and the 
ancient empire of the Great Mogul was secured to the domina- 
tion of Queen Victoria. The Prime Minister’s difficulty seemed 
to be overcome, and his government to be as strong and pros- 
perous as ever, when, on the 14th of January, 1858, Orsini 
attempted the life of the Emperor of the French. 

The time had now come when Lord Palmerston was doomed 
to feel the evil consequences of his personal intimacy with Prince 
Louis Napoleon. His natural horror at the attempted assassina- 
tion made him precipitate in concurring with the suggestion of 
the French Minister that an Alien Act for the control of refugees 
in England should be passed through Parliament. The first 
reading of the bill had been carried by a very large majority, 
when a rumour that the French Minister had suggested the 
measure was spread abroad. The sensitive pride of the nation, 
already irritated by the offensive language of certain French 


colonels, took fire, the press became indignant, the House of 


Commons loud in its patriotism. On the second reading of the 
bill the Government was defeated by a majority of nineteen, and 
Lord Palmerston resigned. The amendment by which the 
popular Minister was thus unexpectedly overthrown was moved 
and seconded by Messrs, Gibson and Bright, members of the 
Peace party, who had recovered seats in the House of Commons. 
This event happened on the 19th February, 1858. Lord Derby 
formed a Ministry, and the Liberals passed over to the Opposition 
side of the House. It must here be noted that Lord Palmerston’s 
defeat was accomplished by means of a combination of Lord 
Russell and the Radicals with the Peelites under Mr. Gladstone, 
and the Conservatives under Mr. Disraeli. The tenure of office 
by the Conservatives was precarious, depending, as it did, upon 
the support of men who had no political sympathy with the 
party they had raised to power. The late Premier, during his 
quasi dictatorship, had sutfered himself on two or three occasions 
to forget the amenity of manner and good humour which made 
him a general favourite in the House of Commons. Several 
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members had expressed their displeasure at the noble Viscount’s 
arrogance and irritability ; and on this fatal division of the 19th 
February, 1858, they united with his antagonists to humble him. 
For a period of fifteen months he studied in the cool shade of 
the Opposition benches the lessons of adversity—nor in vain. 
His old cheerfulness and bonhomie returned ; he gradually drew 
nearer to Lord Russell, and strove to forget recent quarrels while 
he remembered ancient friendships. The Radicals soon wearied 
of their alliance with the Conservatives; and when Mr. Disraeli, 
in deference to their wishes, brought in a bill for Parliamentary 
Reform, they only laughed at a measure which smacked strongly 
of the novelist and romancer. This altered state of feeling on 
the Liberal benches began to produce its effect early in the session 
of 1559. On the motion for the second reading of the new 
Reform Bill, on March 21st, Lord Russell moved an amendment 
condemning the measure; and after some delay, and several 
nights’ debate, an amendment was carried by a majority of 
thirty-nine. Nevertheless the Ministers did not resign. Lord 
Derby, following the example of Palmerston when defeated on 
the China question, recommended the Queen to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appeal to the constituencies. No popular enthusiasm, 
however, could be roused in favour of Disraeli’s Reform Biil, and 
the new elections did not strengthen the Ministry in the House 
of Commons. The existence of the Conservative Government 
was prolonged only by the divisions among its opponents. Great 
efforts were made to overcome these internal discords; and at 
length, on the 2nd of June, a large meeting of three hundred 
Liberal members was held at Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of 
reconciling the jarring elements of the party. The compact that 
ensued bound the Radicals to Lord Russell by the promise of a | 
liberal Reform Bill, and reconciled the latter with Lord Palmer- 
ston by the understanding that he should have the control of 
Foreign Affairs if Palmerston became Premier. ‘The campaign 
was then opened before the new Parliament was a week old. A 
vote of want of confidence was moved on the Address, and was 
carried by a majority of thirteen. Lord Derby resigned, and 
Palmerston again became prime minister.. It was indeed time 
that some master-hand should take the reins of the Foreign 
Office from the feeble control of Lord Malmesbury. 

The war between Sardinia and Austria had burst out almost 
as a surprise to the Conservative Ministers, who, up to the very 
commencement of hostilities, were making assurances to Parlia- 
ment that all would yet be “peace.” They certainly were not 
much in the confidence of Napoleon III., who felt their leaning 
to an Austrian rather than to a French alliance. So sensible 
was the Austrian Government of the loss they would sustain by 
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the change from Lord Derby to Lord Palmerston, that, as is said, 
they precipitated the war, and entered Sardinian territory on re- 
ceiving news of the change in the English Ministry. Returning 
to power at a critical moment with a chastened spirit, Lord 
Palmerston adopted a conciliatory policy. He was able to exert 
his personal influence with the French Emperor on behalf of 
Italy, but he did not bow too low to that potentate. After the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, he did not interfere with Lord 
Russell’s public statement, that England must,look to other 
quarters than France for alliances. He encouraged the raising 
of volunteer corps, and the erection of fortifications, which were 
justly considered as marks of distrust of France. All this, how- 
ever, was avowedly done only by way of defence. The time for 
interfering in the affairs of foreign states with good effect having 
passed away, he frankly adopted the principle of non-interven- 

ion. His abiding ccnviction, and the distinguishing characteristic 
of his foreign policy, was the necessity of a firm alliance between 
England and France. It was vatural that this should be his 
dominant thought during the eighteen years of Louis Philippe’s 
peaceful reign, when he fought the fight of protocols with Thiers 
and Guizot, in a spirit very much like that with which he carried 
on the conflicts with the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
seeking no bloodier issue. 

England and France had, during the reign of the citizen 
king, a certain community of political interests in advancing the 
prosperity and development of constitutional states; since then 
commercial interests have bound the countries closely together. 
No circumstance showed more clearly the change that had come 
over the spirit and policy of the once redoubtable Palmerston 
than the conduct of his administration in the Schlesvig and 
Holstein war. The change, however, was not so much in the 
Minister as in the people. ‘The latter had come to the wise con- 
clusion, that the nation’s blood and treasure should not be spent 
in other people’s quarrels, unless for very powerful and cogent 
reasons, and the aged Premier, obedient to his instincts, bowed to 
the popular decision. 

That which, perhaps, caused the greatest perplexity to Lord 
Palmerston’s Government was the disrupture of the United 
States of America. The noble Viscount had all his life long been 
a staunch advocate for the abolition of slavery, therefore his 
sympathies were strongly in favour of the Northern States ; but, 
on the other hand, a large proportion of the industrial wealth of 
England was absolutely dependent upon cotton. To the tempta- 
tion of procuring this valued produce of the Slave States was 
added another, in the prospect of the abolition of custom dues in 
the ports of the seceding States. A popular Minister might have 
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been pardoned for throwing the weight of his influence and power 
into the scale, and for opposing an unpopular cause ; bug whether 
restrained by the prudence of old age, or the greater foresight of 
his colleagues, Lord Palmerston did, fortunately for the peace of 
the world, abstain from interference in the civil war of North 
America, 

We say nothing here of the expedition to Mexico, nor of 
English policy in reference to the last insurrection iu Poland, 
because they present no points of interest that have a special 
bearing upon Lord Palmerston’s career, excepting that they serve 
to further illustrate the determination of his Cabinet to maintain 
the principles of non-intervention. He is charged with having 
deserted Poland and Hungary in the time of their need, from a 
fear of the great Powers interested in their subjection. Had he 
done for those countries, it is said, what he did for Belgium, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Italy, or even the Confederate States of 
America, he might have saved a free people and raised two 
nations of freemen in the heart of Europe. Alas! he could not 
go beyond his means. He was a powerful minister, but he was 
not an autocrat. He could steer in the direction of the gale of 
popular opinion, but, happily for us, he could do no more. The 
English people were not disposed to fight for Poland, and their 
sympathy for Hungary was very lukewarm, even after the eloquent 
appeals of Kossuth, which came too late for action. Lord 
Palmerston’s interest centred in England. If he could help 
other nations without crippling his own country, well and good. 
If not, he would hold his hand. This appears to us to be the 
fairest way of appreciating bis foreign policy. He was a man of 
the times—a creature of circumstance, like many other great 
men. So in domestic politics: when the revolutionary energy 
which animated the nation for thirty years, from the days of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill to the passing of the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Act, had spent itself, and a Conservative reaction was 
setting in, Lord Palmerston had the skill to seize the reins of 
power, and by the exercise of consummate tact to do, in the name 
of a Liberal, all the work that the Tories could have expected to 
do. The failure to abolish Church-rates was indicative at once 
of the weakness of Liberalism and of the true position of Lord 
Palmerston with regard to the two parties. By toning down the 
innovating temper of the party he professed to lead, he brought 
it to the level of the tempered Conservatism by which the Tories 
perforce were guided. 

This was all very well for a season. It gave the nation time 
for calm reflection and self-examination as to its real wants and 
wishes. ‘That those wishes will make themselves heard in the 
new Parliament, there is no reason to doubt. Earl -Kussell, with 
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his past career vividly impressed upon the minds of his country- 
men, wilh surely not be an obstructive in the way of reform. Mr. 
Gladstone will give all the energy of his ardent mind to the 
carrying out of any scheme that he believes to be for the good of 
the nation at large; while the Earl of Clarendon, as the deposi- 
tary of the traditions of the Foreign Office, will be faithful to the 
spirit of a free and.peaceful development of prosperity among all 
nations, as far as England may be able to contribute thereto. 

In conclusion, our summary of Lord Palmerston’s career is— 
that he was not precisely a great man, but a clever man; that, 
according to Coleridge’s classification, he was not a man of genius, 
but a man of talent ; that the sympathy he felt through his happy 
temperament for all varieties of humankind gave him a command 
of the House of Commons and of the general public that no 
man of splenetic mood could ever have compassed. He was 
genial, generous, manly, and in many other respects the repre- 
sentative of the best side of the English character. But while he 
was neither so logical as the typical Frenchman, nor so profound 
as the typical German, he was eminently practical; and, for his 
day, the best exponent of English feeling and English common- 
sense that could be found. 
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Conversations, Letters, and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge. 
Edited by THomas Atitsop. London: T. Farrah. 


ORMS of intellectual and spiritual culture often exercise their 

: F subtlest and most artful charm when life is already passing 
from them. Searching and irresistible as are the changes of 
the human spirit on its way to perfection, there is yet so much 
elasticity of temper that what must pass away sooner or later is 
not disengaged all at once even from the highest order of minds. 
Nature, which by one law of development evolves ideas, moralities, 
modes of inward life, and represses them in turn, has in this 
way provided that the earlier growth should propel its fibres 
into the later, and so transmit the whole of its forces in an 
unbroken continuity of life. Then comes the spectacle of the 
reserve of the elder generation exquisitely refined by the an- 
tagonism of the new. That current of new life chastens them 
as they contend against it. Weaker minds do not perceive the 
change, clearer minds abandon themselves to it. To feel the 
change everywhere, yet not to abandon oneself to it, is a situation 
of difficulty and contention. Communicating in this way to the 
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passing stage of culture the charm of what is chastened, high- 
strung, athletic, they yet detach the highest minds from the past 
by pressing home its difficulties and finally proving it impossible. 
Such is the charm of Julian, of St. Louis, perhaps of Luther ; in 
the narrower compass of modern times, of Dr. Newman and 
Lacordaire ; it is also the peculiar charm of Coleridge. 

Modern thought is distinguished from ancient, by its cultivation 
of the “ relative’ spirit in place of the “absolute.” Ancient philo- 
sophy sought to arrest every object in an eternal outline, to fix 
thought in a necessary formula, and types of life in a classification 
by “kinds” or genera. To the modern spirit nothing is or can be 
rightly known except relatively under conditions. An ancient 
philosopher indeed started a philosophy of the relative, but only 
as an enigma. So the germs of almost all philosophical ideas 
were enfolded in the mind of antiquity, and fecundated one by 
one in after ages by the external influences of art, religion, 
culture in the natural sciences, belonging to a particular genera- 
tion, which suddenly becomes pre-occupied by a formula or theory, 
not so much new as penetrated by a new meaning and expres- 
siveness. So the idea of “the relative” has been fecundated in 
modern times by the influence of the sciences of observation. 
These sciences reveal types of life evanescing into each other 
by inexpressible refinements of change. Things pass into their 
opposites by accumulation of undefinable quantities. The growth 
of those sciences consists in a continual analysis of facts of rough 
and general observation into groups of facts more precise and 
minute. A faculty for truth is a power of distinguishing and 
fixing delicate and fugitive details. The moral world is ever in 
contact with the physical; the relative spirit has invaded moral 
philosophy from the ground of the inductive sciences. There it 
has started a-new analysis of the relations of body and mind, 
good and evil, freedom and necessity. Hard and abstract moralities 
are yielding to a more exact estimate of the subtlety and com- 
plexity of our life. Always as an organism increases in perfection 
the conditions of its life become more complex. Man is the 
most complex of the products of nature. Character merges into 
temperament; the nervous system refines itself into intellect. 
His physical organism is played upon not only by the physical 
conditions about it, but by remote laws of inheritance, the vibra- 


. tions of long past acts reaching him in the midst of the new 
. order of things in which he lives. When we have estimated 


these conditions he is not yet simple and isolated ; for the mind 
of the race, the character of the age, sway him this way or that 
through the medium of language and ideas, It seems as if the 
most opposite statements about him were alike true; he is so 
receptive, all the influences of the world and of society ceaselessly 
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playing upon him, so that every hour in his life is unique, cnanged 
altogether by a stray word, or glance, or touch. The truth of 
these relations experience gives us; not the truth of eternal out- 
lines effected once for all, but a world of fine gradations and 
subtly linked conditions, shifting intricately as we ourselves 
change; and bids us by constant clearing of the organs of obser- 
vation and perfecting of analysis to make what we can of these. 
To the intellect, to the critical spirit, these subtleties of effect are 
more precious than anything else. What is lost in precision of 
form is gained in intricacy of expression. To suppose that what 
is called “ontology” is what the speculative instinct seeks is the 
misconception of a backward school of logicians. Who would 
change the colour or curve of a roseleaf for that ovcia ayowparoc, 
doxnuariaroe, avagijc. A transcendentalism that makes what is 
abstract more excellent than what is concrete has nothing akin to 
the leading philosophies of the world. The true illustration of 
the speculative temper is not the Hindoo, lost to sense, under- 
standing, individuality ; but such an one as Gothe, to whom every 
moment of life brought its share of experimental, individual 
knowledge, by whom no touch of the world of form, colour, and 
passion was disregarded. 

The literary life of Coleridge was a disinterested struggle 
against the application of the relative spirit to moral and reli- 
gious questions. Everywhere he is restlessly scheming to appre- 
hend the absolute ; to atiirm it effectively ; to get it acknowledged, 
Coleridge failed in that attempt, happily even for him, for it 
was a struggle against the increasing life of the mind itself. 
The real loss was, that this controversial interest betrayed him 
into a direction which was not for him the path of the highest 
intellectual success ; a direction in which his artistic talent could 
never find the conditions of its perfection. Still, there is so 
much witchery about his poems, that it is as a poet that he will 
most probably be permanently remembered. How did his choice 
of a controversial interest, his determination to affirm the abso- 
lute, weaken or modify his poetical gift? 

In 1798 he joined Wordsworth in the composition of a volume 
of poems—the “ Lyrical Ballads.” What Wordsworth then wrote 
is already vibrant with that blithe élan which carried him to 
final happiness and self-possession. In Coleridge we feel already 
that faintness and obscure dejection which cling like some con- 
tagious damp to all his writings. Wordsworth was to be dis- 
tinguished by a joyful and penetrative conviction of the existence 
of certain latent affinities between nature and the human mind, 
which reciprocally gild the mind and nature with a kind of 
“heavenly alchemy.” 
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“ My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species,) to the external world 
Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too, 
The external world is fitted to the mind : 
And the creation, by no lower name 
Can it be called, which they with blended might 
Accomplish.’’* 


In Wordsworth this took the form of an unbroken dreaming 
over the aspects and transitions of nature, a reflective, but 
altogether unformulated, analysis of them. 

There are in Coleridge’s poems expressions of this conviction 
as deep as Wordsworth’s. But Coleridge could never have 
abandoned himself to the dream as Wordsworth did, because the 
first condition of such abandonment is an unvexed quietness of 
heart. No one can read the “Lines composed above Tintern” 
without feeling how potent the physical element was among the 
conditions of Wordsworth’s genius :—“ felt in the blood and felt 
along the heart,’—‘ My whole life I have lived in quiet thought.” 
The stimulus which most artists require from nature he can 
renounce. He leaves the ready-made glory of the Swiss moun- 


tains to reflect a glory on a mouldering leaf. He loves best to 
watch the floating thistledown, because of its hint at an unseen 
life in the air. Coleridge’s temperament, acl év opodpa-dotte, 
with its faintness, its grieved dejection, could never have been 
like that. 


“My genial spirits fail ; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 
It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 


It is that flawless temperament in Wordsworth which keeps 
his conviction of a latent intelligence in nature within the limits 
of sentiment or instinct, and confines it to those delicate and 
subdued shades of expression which perfect art allows. In sadder 
dispositions, that is in the majority of cases, where such a convic- 
tion has existed, it has stiffened into a formula, it has frozen 
into a scientific or pseudo-scientific theory. For the perception 
of those affinities brings one so near the absorbing speculative 
problems of life—optimism, the proportion of man to his place 
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in nature, his prospects in relation to it—that it ever tends to 
become theory through their contagion. Even in Gothe, who 
has brilliantly handled the subject in his lyrics entitled “ Gott 
und Welt,” it becomes something stiffer than poetry ; it is tem- 
pered by the “pale cast” of his technical knowledge of the 
nature of colours, of anatomy, of the metamorphosis of plants. 

That, however, which had only a limited power over Coleridge 
as sentiment, entirely possessed him as a philosophical idea. We 
shall see in what follows how deep its power was, how it pursued 
him everywhere, and seemed to him to interpret every question. 
Wordsworth’s poetry is an optimism ; it says man’s relation to 
the world is, and may be seen by man to be, a perfect relation ; 
but it is an optimism that begins and ends in an abiding instinct. 
Coleridge accepts the same optimism as a philosophical idea, but 
an idea is relative to an intellectual assent; sometimes it seems 
a better expression of facts, sometimes a worse, as the under- 
standing weighs it in the logical balances. And so it is nota 
permanent consolation. It is only in the rarer moments of in- 
tellectual warmth and sunlight that it is entirely credible. In 
less exhilarating moments that perfect relation of man and 
nature seems to shift and fail; that is, the philosophical idea 
ceases to be realizable ; and with Coleridge its place is not sup- 
plied, as with Wordsworth, by the corresponding sentiment or 
instinct. 

What in Wordsworth is a sentiment or instinct, is in Cole- 
ridge a philosophical idea. In other words, Coleridge’s talent 
is a more intellectual one than Wordsworth’s, more dramatic, 
more self-conscious. Wordsworth’s talent, deeply reflective as 
it is, because its base isan instinct, is deficient in self-knowledge. 
Possessed by the rumours and voices of the haunted country, 
the borders of which he has passed alone, he never thinks of 
withdrawing from it to look down upon it from one of the cen- 
tral heights of human life. His power absorbs him, not he it; 
he cannot turn it round or get without it; he does not estimate 
its general relation to life. But Coleridge, just because the 
essence of his talent is the intuition of an idea, commands his 
talent. He not only feels with Wordsworth the expression of 
mind in nature, but he can project that feeling outside him, 
reduce it to a psychological law, define its relation to other ele- 
ments of culture, place it in a complete view of life. 

And in some such activity as that, varied as his wide learning, 
in a many-sided dramatic kind of poetry, assigning its place 
and value to every mode of the inward life, seems to have been 
for Coleridge the original path of artistic success. But in order 
to follow-that path one must hold ideas loosely in the relative 
spirit, not seek to stereotype any ane of the many modes of 
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that life; one must acknowledge that the mind is ever greater 
than its own products, devote ideas to the service of art rather 
than of yviwore, not disquiet oneself about the absolute. 
Perhaps Coleridge is more interesting because he did not follow 
this path. Repressing his artistic interest and voluntarily dis- 
colouring his own work, he turned to console and strengthen the 
human mind, vulgarized or dejected, as he believed, by the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge about itself in the “ écluircissemeni” 
of the eighteenth century. 
What the reader of our own generation will least find in 
Coleridge’s prose writings is the excitement of the literary sense. 
And yet in those grey volumes we have the production of one 
who made way ever by a charm, the charm of voice, of aspect, 
of language, above all, by the intellectual charm of new, mov- 
ing, luminous ideas. Perhaps the chief offence in Coleridge is 
an excess of seriousness, a seriousness that arises not from any 
moral principle, but from a misconception of the perfect manner. 
There is a certain shade of levity and unconcern, the perfect 
manner of the eighteenth century, which marks complete cul- 
ture in the handling of abstract questions. The humanist, he 
who possesses that complete culture, does not weep over the 
‘failure of a theory of the quantification of the predicate, nor 
shriek over the fall of a philosophical formula. A kind of 
humour is one of the conditions.of the true mental attitude in 
the criticism of past stages of thought. Humanity cannot af- 
ford to be too serious about them, any more than a man of good 
sense can afford to be too serious in looking back upon his own 
childhood. Plato, whom Coleridge claims as the first of his 
spiritual ancestors, Plato, as we remember him, a true humanist, 
with Petrarch and Géthe and M. Renan, holds his theories 
lightly, glances with a blithe and naive inconsequence from one 
view to another, not anticipating the burden of meaning 
“views” will one day have for humanity. In reading him one 
feels how lately it was that Croesus thought it a paradox to say 
that external prosperity was not necessarily happiness. But on 
Coleridge lies the whole weight of the sad reflection that has 
since come into the world, with which for us the air is full, 
which the children in the market-place repeat to each other, 
Even his language is forced and broken, lest some saving formula 
should be lost—distinctities, enucleation, pentad of operative 
Christianity—he has a whole vocabulary of such phrases, and 
expects to turn the tide of human thought by fixing the sense of 
such expressions as reason, understanding, idea. 
Again, he has not the jealousy of the true artist in excluding 
all associations that have no charm or colour or gladness in 
them; everywhere he allows the impress of an inferior theolo- 
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gical literature ; he is often prolix and importunate about most 
indifferent heroes—Sir Alexander Ball, Dr. Bell, even Dr. Bowyer, 
the coarse pedant of the Blue-coat School. And the source of 
all this is closely connected with the source of his literary activity. 
For Coleridge had chosen as the mark of his literary egotism a 
kind of intellectual towr de force—to found a religious philosophy, 
to do something with the idea in spite of the essential nature of 
the idea. And therefore all is fictitious from the beginning. 
He had determined, that which is humdrum, insipid, which the 
human spirit has done with, shall yet stimulate and inspire. 
What he produced symbolizes this purpose—the mass of it en- 
nuyant, depressing : the “ Aids to Reflection,” for instance, with 
Archbishop Leighton’s vague pieties all twisted into the jargon 
of a spiritualistic philosophy. But sometimes “the pulse of the 
God’s blood” does transmute it, kindling here and there a spot 
that begins to live; as in that beautiful fragment at the end of 
the “ Church and State,’* or in the distilled and concentrated 
beauty of such a passage as this,— 


“The first range of hills, that encircles the scanty vale of human 
life, is the horizon for the majority of its inhabitants. On its ridges 
the common sun is born and departs. From them the stars rise, and 
touching them they vanish. By the many, even this range, the 
natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but imperfectly known. Its 
higher ascents are too often hidden by mists and clouds from uncul- 
tivated swamps, which few have courage or curiosity to penetrate. 
To the multitude below these vapours appear now as the dark haunts 
of terrific agents, on which none may intrude with impunity; and 
now all a-glow, with colours not their own, they are gazed at as the 
splendid palaces of happiness and power. But in all ages there have 
been a few who, measuring and sounding the rivers of the vale at the 
feet of their furthest inaccessible falls, have learned that the sources 
must be far higher and far inward; a few who, even in the level 
streams, have detected elements which neither the vale itself nor the 
surrounding mountains contained or could supply.”—Biographia 
Literaria, vol. I. p. 247. 


‘“ «T was driven from life in motion to life in thought and sen- 
sation.” So Coleridge sums up his childhood with its delicacy, 
its sensitiveness, and passion. From his tenth to his eighteenth 
year he was at a rough school in London. Speaking of this time, 


he says :— 


“When I was first plucked up and transplanted from my birth- 
place and family, Providence, it has often occurred to me, gave me 
the first intimation that it was my lot, and that it was best for me, 
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to make or find my way of life a detached individual, a terre filius, 
who was to ask love or service of no one on any more specific relation 
than that of being a man, and as such to take my chance for the free 
charities of humanity.”’* 


Even his fine external nature was for years repressed, wronged, 
dyiven inward—“at fourteen I was in a continual state of low 
fever.” He becomes a dreamer, an eager student, but without 
ambition. 

This depressed boy is nevertheless, on the spiritual side, 
the child of a noble house. At twenty-five he is exercising 
a wonderful charm, and has defined for himself a peculiar line of 
intellectual activity. He had left Cambridge without a degree, 
a Unitarian. Unable to take orders, he determined through 
Southey’s influence to devote himself to literature. When he 
left Cambridge there was a prejudice against him which has 
given occasion to certain suspicions. Those who knew him best 
discredit these suspicions. What is certain is that he was sub- 
ject to fits of violent, sometimes fantastic, despondency. He re- 
tired to Stowey, in Somersetshire, to study poetry and philo- 
sophy. In 1797 his poetical gift was in full flower; he wrote 
“Kubla Khan,” the first part of “Christabel,” and the “ An- 
cient Mariner.” His literary success grew in spite of opposition. 

_He had a strange attractive gift of conversation, or rather of 
monologue, as De Stael said, full of bizarrerie, with the rapid 
alternations of a dream, and here and there a sudden summons 
into a world strange to the hearer, abounding with images drawn 
from a sort of divided, imperfect life, as of one to whom the ex- 
ternal world penetrated only in part, and blended with all this 
passages of the deepest obscurity, precious only for their musical 
cadence, the echo in Coleridge of the eloquence of the oider 
English writers, of whom he was so ardent a lover. All through 
this brilliant course we may discern the power of the Asiatic 
temperament, of that voluptuousness which is perhaps connected 
with his appreciation of the intimacy, the almost mystical rap- 
port between man and nature. “Iam much better,” he writes, 
Pie my new and tender health is all over me like a voluptuous 
eeling.” 

And whatever fame, or charm, or life-inspiring gift he has had 
is the vibration of the interest he excited then, the propulsion 
into years that clouded his early promise of that first buoyant, 
irresistible self-assertion: so great is even the indirect power of 
a sincere effort towards the ideal life, of even a temporary 
escape of the spirit from routine. Perhaps, the surest sign of 
his election—that he was indeed, on the spiritual side, the child 
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of a noble house—is that story of the Pantisocratic scheme, 
which at this distance looks so grotesque. In his enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution, the old communistic dream with its 
appeal to nature (perhaps a little theatrical), touched him, as it 
had touched Rousseau, Saint-Pierre, and Chateaubriand. He had 
married one, his affection for whom seems to have been only-a 
passing feeling; with her anda few friends he was to found a 
communistic settlement on the banks of the Susquehannah— 
“the name was pretty and metrical.” It was one of Coleridge’s 
lightest dreams; but also one which could only have passed 
through the liberal air of his earlier life. The later years of the 
French Revolution, which for us have discredited all such dreams, 
deprived him of that youthfulness which is the preservative 
element in a literary talent. 

In 1798, he visited Germany. A beautiful fragment of this 
as remains, describing a spring excursion to the Brocken. 

is excitement still vibrates in it. Love, all joyful states of 
mind, are self-expressive ; they loosen the tongue, they fill the 
thoughts with sensuous images, they harmonise one with the 
world of sight. We hear of the “rich graciousness and courtesy” 
of Coleridge’s manner, of the white and delicate skin, the abun- 
dant black hair, the full, almost animal lips, that whole phy- 
siognomy of the dreamer already touched with fanaticism. One 
says of the text of one of his Unitarian sermons, “ his voice rose 
like a stream of rich distilled perfumes ;” another, “he talks like 
an angel, and does—nothing.” 

Meantime, he had designed an intellectual novelty in the 
shape of a religious philosophy. Socinian theology and the 
philosophy of Hartley had become distasteful. ‘“ Whatever is 
against right reason, that no faith can oblige us to believe.” 
Coleridge quotes these words from Jeremy Taylor. And yet 
ever since the dawn of the Renaissance, had subsisted a conflict 
between reason and faith. From the first, indeed, the Christian 
religion had affirmed the existence of such a conflict, and had 
even based its plea upon its own weakness in it. In face of the 
classical culture, with its deep wide-struck roots in the world as 
it permanently exists, St. Paul asserted the claims of that which 
could not appeal with success to any genuinely human principle. 
Paradox as it was, that was the strength of the new spirit ; for 
how much is there at all times in humanity which cannot appeal 
with success for encouragement or tolerance to any genuinely 
human principle. In the Middle Ages it might seem that faith 
had reconciled itself to philosophy ; the Catholic church was the 
leader of the world’s life as well as of the spirit’s. Looking 
closer we see that the conflict is still latent there ; the supremacy 
of faith is only a part of the worship of sorrow and weakness 
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which marks the age. The weak are no longer merely a majority, 
they are all Europe. It is not that faith has become one with 
reason ; but a strange winter, a strange suspension of life, has 
passed over the classical culture which is only the human reason 
in its most trenchant form. Glimpse after glimpse, as that pagan 
culture awoke to life the conflict was felt once more. It is at 
the court of Frederick II. that the Renaissance first becomes 
discernible as an actual power in European society. How definite 
and unmistakable is the attitude of faith towards that! Ever 
since the Reformation all phases of theology had been imperfect 
philosophies, reluctant philosophies—that is, in which there was 
a religious arriére penseée ; philosophies which could never be 
in the ascendant in a sincerely scientific sphere. The two ele- 
ments had never really mixed. Writers so different as Locke 
and Taylor have each his liberal philosophy, and each has his 
defence of the orthodox belief; but, also, each has a divided 
mind: we wonder how the two elements could have existed side 
by side ; brought together in a single mind, but unable to fuse 
in it, they reveal their radical contrariety. The Catholic church 
and humanity are two powers that divide the inteliect and 
spirit of man. On the Catholic side is faith, rigidly logical as 

Itramontanism, with a proportion of the facts of life, that is, 


all that is despairing in life coming naturally under its formula, 
On the side of humanity is all that is desirable in the world, 
all that is sympathetic with its laws, and succeeds through that 
sympathy. Doubtless, for the individual, there are a thousand 


intermediate shades of opinion, a thousand resting-places for the 
religious spirit ; still, rd dvopiZew ovK tore THY woAAGy, fine dis- 
tinctions are not for the majority; and this makes time eventually 
a dogmatist, working out the opposition in its most trenchant 
form, and fixing the horns of the dilemma; until, in the present 
day, we have on one side Pius 1X., the true descendant of the 
fisherman, issuing the Encyclical, pleading the. old promise 
against the world with a special kind of justice; and on the 
other side, the irresistible modern culture, which, as religious 
men often remind us, is only Christian accidentally. 

The peculiar temper of Coleridge’s intellect made the idea of 
reconciling this contlict very seductive. With a true speculative 
talent he united a false kind of subtlety and the full share of 
vanity. A dexterous intellectual towr de force has always an 
independent charm; and therefore it is well for the cause of 
truth that the directness, sincerity, and naturalness of things are 
beyond a certain limit sacrificed in vain to a factitious interest. 
A method so forced as that of Coleridge’s religious philo- 
sophy is from the first doomed to be insipid, so soon as the 


temporary interest or taste or curiosity it was designed to meet 
12 
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has passed away. Then, as to the manner of such books as 
the “Aids to Reflection,’ or “The Friend:’—These books 
came from one whose vocation was in the world of art; and 
yet, perhaps, of all books that have been influential in mo- 
dern times, they are farthest from the classical form—bundles of 
notes—the original matter inseparably mixed up with that bor- 
rowed from others—the whole just that mere preparation for an 
artistic effect which the finished artist would be careful one day 
.to destroy. Here, again, we have a trait profoundly charac- 
teristic of Coleridge. He often attempts to reduce a phase of 
thought subtle and exquisite to conditions too rough for it. He 
uses a purely speculative gift in direct moral edification. Scien- 
tific truth is something fugitive, relative, full of fine gradations; 
he tries to fix it in absolute formulas. The “ Aids to Reflection,” 
or “ The Friend,” is an effort to propagate the volatile spirit of 
conversation into the less ethereal fabric of a written book ; and 
it is only here and there that the poorer matter becomes vibrant, 
is really lifted by the spirit. 
At forty-two, we find Coleridge saying, in a letter :— 


“T feel with an intensity unfathomable by words my utter nothing- 
ness, impotence, and worthlessness in and for myself. I have learned 
what a sin is against an infinite, imperishable being such as is the 
soul of man. The consolations, at least the sensible sweetness of 
hope, I do not possess. On the contrary, the temptation which I 
have constantly to fight up against is a fear that, if annihilation and 
the possibility of heaven were offered to my choice, I should choose 
the former.’”’* 


What was the cause of this change? That is precisely the 
point on which, after all the gossip there has been, we are still 
ignorant. At times Coleridge’s opium excesses were great; but 
-what led to those excesses must not be left out of account. From 
boyhood he had a tendency to low fever, betrayed by his con- 
stant appetite for bathing and swimming, which he indulged even 
when a physician had opposed it. In 1803, he went to Malta as 
secretary to the English Governor. His daughter suspects that 
the source of the evil was there, that for one of his constitution 
the climate of Malta was deadly. At all events, when he re- 
turned, the charm of those five wonderful years had failed at the 
source. 

De Quincey said of him, “he wanted better bread than can be 
made with wheat.” Lamb said of him that from boyhood he 
had “hungered for eternity.” Henceforth those are the two 
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notes of his life. From this time we must look for no more true 
literary talent in him. His style becomes greyer and greyer, his 
thoughts outré, exaggerated, a kind of credulity or superstition 
exercised upon abstract words. Like Clifford, in Hawthorne’s 
beautiful romance—the born Epicurean, who by some strange 
wrong has passed the best of his days in a prison—he is the 
victim of a division of the will, often showing itself in trivial 
things: he could never choose on which side of the garden path 
he would walk. In 1803, he wrote a poem on “The Pains of 
Sleep.” That unrest increased. Mr. Gillman tells us “he had 
long been greatly afflicted with nightmare, and when residing 
with us was frequently aroused from this painful sleep by any 
one of the family who might hear him.” 

That faintness and continual dissolution had its own consump- 
tive refinements, and even brought as to the “ Beautiful Soul,” 
in “ Wilhelm Meister,” a faint religious ecstacy—that singing in 
the sails which is not of the breeze. Here, again, is a note of 
Coleridge’s :— 

“Tn looking at objects of nature while I am thinking, as at yonder 
moon, dim-glimmering through the window-pane, I seem rather to be 
seeking, as it were asking, a symbolical language for something within 
me that already and for ever exists, than observing anything new. 
Even when that latter is the case, yet still I have always an obscure 
feeling, as if that new phenomenon were the dim awaking of a for- 
gotten or hidden truth of my inner nature.” Then, “while I was 
preparing the pen to write this remark, I lost the train of thought 
which had led me to it.” 

What a distemper of the eye of the mind! What an almost 
bodily distemper there is in that! 

Coleridge’s intellectual sorrows were many; but he had one 
singular intellectual happiness. With an inborn-taste for tran- 
scendental philosophy, he lived just at the time when that philo- 
sophy took an immense spring in Germany, and connected itself 
with a brilliant literary movement. He had the luck to light 
upon it in its freshness, and introduce it to his countrymen. 

t an opportunity for one reared on the colourless English 
philosophies, but who feels an irresistible attraction towards 
metaphysical synthesis! How rare are such occasions of intel- 
lectual contentment! This transcendental philosophy, chiefly as 
systematized by Schelling, Coleridge applies with an eager, un- 
wearied subtlety, to the questions of theology and art-criticism. 
It is in his theory of art-criticism that he comes nearest to true 
and important principles ; that is the least fugitive part of his 
work. Let us take this first; here we shall most clearly appre- 
hend his main principle. . 

What, then, is the essence of this criticism? On the whole it 
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may be described as an attempt to reclaim the world of art as a 
world of fixed laws—to show that the creative activity of genius. 
and the simplest act of thought are but higher and lower pro- 
ducts of the laws of a universal logic. Criticism, feeling its own 
unsuccess in dealing with the greater works of art, has some- 
times made too much of those dark and capricious suggestions of 
genius which even the intellect possessed by them is unable to 
track or recal. It has seemed due to their half-sacred character 
to look for no link between the process by which they were pro- 
duced and the slighter processes of the mind. Coleridge assumes. 
that the highest phases of thought must be more, not less, than 
the lower subjects of law. 

With this interest, in the “Biographia Literaria,” he refines Schell- 
ing’s “ Philosophy of Nature” into a theory of art. “ Es giebt kein 
Plagiat in der Philosophie,” says Heine, alluding to the charge 
brought against Schelling of unacknowledged borrowing from 
Bruno ;* and certainly that which is common to Coleridge and 
Schelling is of far earlier origin than the Renaissance. Schellingism,,. 
the “Philosophy of Nature,” is indeed a constant tradition in the 
history of thought; it embodies a permanent type of the specu- 
lative temper. That mode of conceiving nature as a mirror or 
reflex of the intelligence of man may be traced up to the first 
beginnings of Greek speculation. There are two ways of en- 
visaging those aspects of nature which appear to bear the impress 
of reason or intelligence. There isthe deist’s way, which regards 
them merely as marks of design, which separates the informing 
mind from nature as the mechanist from the machine ; and there 
is the pantheistic way, which identifies the two, which regards 
nature itself as the living energy of an intelligence of the same 
kind as, but vaster than, the human. Greek philosophy, find- 
ing indications of mind everywhere, dwelling exclusively in its 
observations on that which is general or formal, on that which 
modern criticism regards as the modification of things by the 
mind of the observer, adopts the latter, or pantheistic way, 
through the influence of the previous mythological period. 
Mythology begins in the early necessities of language, of 
which it is a kind of accident. But at a later period its essence 
changes ; it becomes what it was not at its birth, the servant of a 
genuine poetic interest, a kind of vivification of nature. Played 
upon by those accidents of language, the Greek mind becomes 
possessed by the conception of nature as living, thinking, almost 
speaking to the mind of man. This unfixed poetical prepossession 
reduced to an abstract form, petrified into an idea, is the concep- 
tion which gives a unity of aim to Greek philosophy. Step by 
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step it works out the substance of the Hegelian formula: “Was 
ist, das ist vernunftig ; was vernunftig ist, das ist” —Whatever is, 
is according to reason; whatever is according to reason, that is. 
A science of which that could be the formula is still but an intel- 
lectual aspiration ; the formula of true science is different. 
Experience, which has gradually saddened the earth’s colour, 
stiffened its motions, withdrawn from it some blithe and debonair 
presence, has moderated our demands upon scieace. ‘The positive 
method makes very little account of marks of intelligence in 
nature ; in its wider view of phenomena it sees that those inci- 
dents are a minority, and may rank as happy coincidences ; it 
absorbs them in the simpler conception of law. But the sus- 
picion of a mind latent in nature, struggling for release and 
intercourse with the intellect of man through true ideas, has 
never ceased to haunt a certain class of minds. Started again 
and again in successive periods by enthusiasts on the antique 
pattern, in each case the thought has seemed paler and more 
evanescent amidst the growing consistency and sharpness of out- 
line of other and more positive forms of knowledge. Still, 
wherever a speculative instinct has been united with extreme in- 
wardness of temperament, as in Jakob Béhme, there the old 
Greek conception, like some seed floating in the air, has taken 
root and sprung up anew. Coleridge, thrust inward upon himself, 
driven from “life in thought and sensation” to life in thought 
only, feels in that dark London school a thread of the Greek 
mind vibrating strangely in him. At fifteen he is discoursing on 
Plotinus, and has translated the hymns of Synesius. So in later 
years he reflects from Schelling the flitting tradition. He con- 
ceives a subtle co-ordination between the ideas of the mind and 
the laws of the natural world. Science is to be attained not by 
observation, analysis, generalization, but by the evolution or 
recovery of those ideas from within by a sort of avauynore, every 
group of observed facts remaining an enigma until the appro- 
priate idea is struck upon them from the mind of Newton or 
Cuvier, the genius in whom sympathy with the universal reason 
is entire. Next he supposes that this reason or intelligence in 
nature gradually becomes reflective—self-conscious, He fancies 
he can track through all the simpler orders of life fragments .of 
an eloquent prophecy about the human mind. He regards the 
whole of nature as a development of higher forms out of the 
lower through shade after shade of systematic change. The dim 
stir of chemical atoms towards the axes of:a crystal form, the trance- 
like life of plants, the animal troubled by strange irritabilities, 
are stages which anticipate consciousness. .All through that in- 
creasing stir of life this was forming itself; each stage in its 
unsatisfied susceptibilities seeming to be drawn out of its own 
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limits by the more pronounced current of life on its confines, 
the “shadow of approaching humanity” gradually deepening, 
the latent intelligence working to the surface. At this point the 
law of development does not lose itself in caprice; rather it 
becomes more constraining and incisive. From the lowest to the 
highest acts of intelligence there is another range of refining shades, 
Gradually the mind concentrates itself, frees itself from the limits 
of the particular, the individual, attains a strange power of modify- 
ing and centralizing what it receives from without according to 
an inward ideal. At last, in imaginative genius, ideas become 
effective ; the intelligence of nature, with all its elements con- 
nected and justified, is clearly reflected ; and the interpretation 
of its latent purposes is fixed in works of art. . 

In this fanciful and bizarre attempt to rationalize art, to range 
it under the dominion of law, there is still a gap to be filled up. 
What is that common law of the mind of which a work of art 
and the slighter acts of thought are alike products? Here 
Coleridge weaves in Kant’s fine-spun theory of the transforma- 
tion of sense into perception. What every theory of perception 
has to explain is that associative power which gathers isolated 
sensible qualities into the objects of the world about us. Sense, 
without an associative power, would be only a threadlike stream 
of colours, sounds, odours—each struck upon one for a moment 
and then withdrawn. The basis of this association may be repre- 
sented as a material one, a kind of many-coloured “etching” on 
the brain. Hartley has dexterously handled this hypothesis. 
The charm of his “theory of vibrations” is the vivid image it 
presents to the fancy. How large an element in a speculative 
talent is the command of these happy images! Coleridge, by a 
finer effort of the same kind, a greater delicacy of fancy, detects 
all sorts of slips, transitions, breaks of continuity in Hartley’s 
glancing cobweb. Coleridge, with Kant, regards all association 
as effected by a power within, to which he givesa fanciful Greek 
name.* In an act of perception there is the matter which sense 
presents, colour, tone, feeling; but also a form or mould, such 
as space, unity, causation, suggested from within. In these forms 
we arrest and frame the many attributes of sense. It is like 
that simple chemical phenomenon where two colourless fluids 
uniting reflect a full colour. Neither matter nor form can be 
perceived asunder, they unite into the many-coloured image of 
life. This theory has not been able to bear a loyal induction. 
Even if it were true, how little it would tell us ; how itattenuates 
fact! There, again, the charin is all in the clear image; the 
image of the artist combining a few elementary colours, curves, 





* 
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sounds into a new whole. Well, this power of association, of 
concentrating many elements of sense in an object of perception, 
is refined and deepened into the creative acts of imagination. 

We of the modern ages have become so familiarized with the 
greater works of art that we are little sensitive of the act of crea- 
tion in them; they do not impress us as a new presence in the 
world. Only sometimes in productions which realize immediately 
a profound emotion and enforce a change in taste, such as 
“Werther” or “Emile,” we are actual witnesses of the moulding 
of an unforeseen type by some new principle of association. By 
imagination, the distinction between which and fancy is so thrust 
upon his readers, Coleridge means a vigorous act of association, 
which, by simplifying and restraining their natural expression to 
an artificial order, refines and perfects the types of human passion. 

It represents the excitements of the human mind, but reflected 
in a new manner, “excitement itself imitating order.” “Origi- 
nally the offspring of passion,” he somewhere says, “but now 
the adopted children of power.” So far there is nothing new or 
distinctive ; every one who can receive from a poem or picture a 
total impression will admit so much.. What makes the view dis- 
tinctive in Coleridge are the Schellingistic associations with which 
he colours it, that faint glamour of the philosophy of nature 
which was ever influencing his thoughts. “That suggested the 
idea of a subtly winding parallel, a “rapport” in every detail, 
between the human mind and the world without it, laws of na- 
ture being so many transformed ideas.“ Conversely, the ideas of 
the human mind would be only transformed laws. Genius 
would be in a literal sense an exquisitely purged sympathy with 
nature. Those associative conceptions of the imagination, those 
unforeseen types of passion, would come not so much of the arti- 
fice and invention of the understanding as from self-surrender to 
the suggestions of nature ; they would be evolved by the stir of 
nature itself realizing the highest reach of its latent intelligence ; 
they would have a kind of antecedent necessity to rise at some 
time to the surface of the human mind. 

L It is natural that Shakspeare should be the idol of all such 
criticism, whether in England or Germany. The first effect in 
Shakspeare is that of capricious detail, of the waywardness that 
plays with the parts careless of the impression of the whole. 
But beyond there is the constraining unity of effect, the unefface- 
able impression of “ Hamlet” or “ Macbeth.” His hand moving 
freely is curved round by some law of gravitation from within ; that 
is, there is the most constraining unity in the most abundant 

variety. Coleridge exaggerates this unity into something like 
the unity of a natural organism, the associative act that effected 

it into something closely akin to the primitive power of nature 
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itself. “In the Shakspearian drama,” he says, “there is a 
vitality which grows and evolves itself from within.” Again, 

“ He, too, worked in the spirit of nature, by evolving the germ from 
within by the imaginative power according to the idea. For as the 
power of seeing is to light, so is an idea in mind to a law in nature. — 
They are correlatives which suppose each other.” : 

Again, ° 

“The organic form is innate; it shapes, as it developes, itself from 
within, and the fulness of its development is one and the same with 
the perfection of its outward form. Such as the life is, such is the form. 
Nature, the prime genial artist, inexhaustible in diverse powers, is 
equally inexhaustible in forms; each exterior is the physiognomy of 
the being within, and even such is the appropriate excellence of 
Shakspeare, himself a nature humanised, a genial understanding, 
directing self-consciously a power and an implicit wisdom deeper even 
than our consciousness.” 

There “ the absolute” has been affirmed in the sphere of art ; 
and thought begins to congeal. Coleridge has not only over- 
strained the elasticity of his hypothesis, but has also obscured the 
true interest of art. For after all the artist has become some- 
thing almost mechanical ; instead of being the most luminous 
and self-possessed phase of consciousness, the associative act 
itself looks like some organic process of assimilation. The work 
of art is sometimes likened to the living organism. That ex- 
presses the impression of a self-delighting, independent life which 
a finished work of art gives us; it does not express the process 
by which that work was produced. Here there is no blind fer- 
ment of lifeless elements to realize a type. By exquisite analysis 
the artist attains clearness of idea, then by many stages of re- 
fining clearness of expression. He moves slowly over his work, 
calculating the tenderest tone, and restraining the subtlest curve, 
never letting his hand or fancy move at large, gradually refining 
flaccid spaces to the higher degree of expressiveness. Culture, at 
least, values even in transcendent works of art the power of the 
understanding in them, their logical process of construction, the 
spectacle of supreme intellectual dexterity which they afford. 

V  Coleridge’s criticism may well be remembered as part of the 
long pleading of German culture for the things “behind the 
veil.” It recals us from the work of art to the mind of the 
artist ; and after all, this is what is infinitely precious, and 
the work of art only as the index of it. Still, that is only the 
narrower side of a complete criticism. Perhaps it is true, as 
some one says in Lessing’s “ Emilie Galotti,” that, if Michael 
Angelo had been born without hands, he would still have been 
the greatest of artists. But we must admit the truth also of an 
opposite view: “In morais as in art,’ says M. Renan, “the 
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word is nothing—the fact is everything. The idea which lurks 
under a picture of Raphael is a slight matter ; it is the picture 
itself only that counts.” 

What constitutes an artistic gift is first of all a natural sus- 
ceptibility to moments of strange excitement, in which the 


‘colours freshen upon our threadbare world, and the routine 


of things about us is broken by a novel and happier synthesis. 
These are moments into which other minds may be made to 
enter, but which they cannot originate. This susceptibility 
is the element of genius in an artistic gift. Secondly, there 
is what may be called the talent of projection, of throwing these 
happy moments into an external concrete form—a statue, or 
play, or picture. That projection is of all degrees of complete- 
ness ; its facility and transparence are modified by the circum- 
stances of the individual, his culture and his age. When it 
is perfectly transparent, the work is classical. Compare the 
power of projection in Mr. Browning’s “Sordello,” with that 
power in the “Sorrows of Werther.” These two elements deter- 
mine the two chief aims of criticism. First, it has to classify 
those initiative moments according.to the amount of interest 
excited in them, to estimate their comparative acceptability, 
their comparative power of giving joy to those who undergo 
them. Secondly, it has to test, by a study of the artistic product 
itself, in connexion with the intellectual and spiritual condition 
of its age, the completeness of the projection. These two aims 
form the positive, or concrete side of criticism ; their direction 
is not towards a metaphysical definition of the universal element 
in an artistic effort, but towards a subtle gradation of the shades 
of difference between one artistic gift and another. This side of 
criticism is infinitely varied ; and it is what French culture more 
often achieves than the German. 

Coleridge has not achieved this side in an equal degree with 
the other; and this want is not supplied by the “Literary 
Remains,” which contain his studies on Shakspeare. There we 
have a repetition, not an application, of the absolute formula. 
Coleridge is like one who sees in a picture only the rules of per- 
spective, and is always trying to simplify even these. Thus: 
“Where there is no humour, but only wit, or the like, there is 
no growth from within.” “What is beauty?” he asks. “It is 
the unity of the manifold, the coalescence of the diverse.” So 
of Dante :—“ There is a total impression of infinity ; the whole- 
ness is not in vision or conception, but in an inner feeling of 
totality and absolute being.” Again, of the “ Paradise Lost :"— 
“Tt has the totality of the poem as distinguished from the ab ovo 
birth and parentage or straight line of history.” 

That exaggerated inwardness is barren. Here, too, Coleridge's 
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thoughts require to be thawed, to be set in motion. He is 
admirable in the detection, the analysis and statement, of a few 
of the highest general laws of art-production. But he with- 
draws us too far from what we can see, hear, and feel. Doubt- 
less, the idea, the intellectual element, is the spirit and life of 
art. Still, art is the triumph of the senses and the emotions ; 
and the senses and the emotions must not be cheated of their 
triumph after all. That strange and beautiful psychology which 
he employs, with its evanescent delicacies, has not sufficient cor- 
poreity. Again, one feels that the discussion about Hartley, 
meeting us in the way, throws a tone of insecurity over the 
critical theory which it introduces. Its only effect is to win for 
the terms in which that criticism is expressed the associations 
of one side in a metaphysical controversy. 

The vagueness and fluidity of Coleridge’s theological opinions 
have been exaggerated through an illusion, which has arisen 
from the occasional form in which they have reached us. 
Criticism, then, has to methodize and focus them. They may 
be arranged under three heads: the general principles of super- 
naturalism, orthodox dogmas, the interpretation of Scripture. 
With regard to the first and second, Coleridge ranks as a 
Conservative thinker; but his principles of Scriptural inter- 
pretation resemble Lessing’s ; they entitle him to be regarded as 
the founder of the modern liberal school of English theology. 
By supernaturalism is meant the theory of a divine person in 
immediate communication with the human mind, dealing with 
it out of that order of nature which includes man’s body and his 
ordinary trains of thought, according to fixed laws, which the 
theologian sums up in the doctrines of “grace” and “sin.” Of 
this supernaturalism, the “Aids to Reflection ” attempts to give 
a metaphysical proof. The first necessity of the argument is to 
prove that religion, with its supposed experiences of grace and 
sin, and the realities of a world above the world of sense, is the 
fulfilment of the constitution of every man, or, in the language 
of the “philosophy of nature,” is part of the “idea” of man; 
so that when those experiences are absent all the rest of his 
nature is unexplained, like some enigmatical fragment, the con- 
struction and working of which we cannot surmise. According 
to Schelling’s principle, the explanation of every phase of 
life is to be sought in that next above it. This axiom is 
applied to three supposed stages of man’s reflective life : 
Prudence, Morality, Religion. Prudence, by which Coleridge 
means something like Bentham’s “ enlightened principle of self- 
preservation,” is, he says, an inexplicable instinct, a blind motion 
in the dark, until it is expanded into morality. Morality, again, 
is but a groundless prepossession until transformed into a reli- 
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gious recognition of a spiritual world, until, as Coleridge says in 
his rich figurative language, “like the main feeder into some 
majestic lake, rich with hidden springs of its own, it flows into 
and becomes one with the spiritual life.” A spiritual life, then, 
being the fulfilment of human nature, implied, if we see clearly, 
in those instincts which enable one to live on from day to day, 
is part of the “idea” of man. 

The second necessity of the argument is to prove that “ the 
idea,” according to the principle of the “ philosophy of nature,” 
is an infallible index of the actual condition of the world 
without us. Here Coleridge introduces an analogy : 


“In the world, we see everywhere evidences of a unity, which the 
component parts are so far from explaining, that they necessarily 
presuppose it as the cause and condition of their existing as those 
parts, or even of their existing at all. This antecedent unity, or 
cause and principle of each union, it has, since the time of Bacon and 
Kepler, been customary to call a law. This crocus for instance; or 
any other flower the reader may have before his sight, or choose to 
bring before his fancy ; that the root, stem, leaves, petals, &c., cohere 
to one plant is owing to an antecedent power or principle in the seed 
which existed before a single particle of the matters that constitute 
the size and visibility of the crocus had been attracted from the sur- 
rounding soil, air, and moisture. Shall we turn to the seed? there, 
too, the same necessity meets us: an antecedent unity must here, 
too, be supposed. Analyze the seeds with the finest tools, and let the 
solar microscope come in aid of your senses, what do you find ?— 
means and instruments; a wondrous fairy tale of nature, magazines 
of food, stores of various sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences; a house of 
many chambers, and the owner and inhabitant invisible.”—“Aids to 
Reflection,” p. 68. 

Nature, that is, works by what we may call intact ideas. It 
co-ordinates every part of the crocus to all the other parts; 
one stage of its growth to the whole process ; and having framed 
its organism to assimilate certain external elements, it does not 
cheat it of those elements, soil, air, moisture. Well, if the 
“idea” of man is to be intact, he must be enveloped in a super- 
natural world ; and nature always works by intact ideas. The 
spiritual life is the highest development of the idea of man; 
there must be a supernatural world corresponding to it. 

One finds, it is hard to say how many, difficulties in drawing 
Coleridge’s conclusion. To mention only one of them—the ar- 
gument looks too like the exploded doctrine of final causes. Of 
course the crocus would not live unless the conditions of its life 
were supplied. . The flower is made for soil, air, moisture, and it 
has them ; just as man’s senses are made for a sensible world, 
and we have the sensible world. But give the flower the power 
of dreaming, nourish it on its own reveries, put man’s wild 
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hunger of heart and susceptibility to ennwi in it, and what indi- 
cation of the laws of the world without it would be afforded by 
its longing to break its bonds ? 

In theology people are content with analogies, probabilities, 
with the empty schemes of arguments for which the data are 
still lacking ; arguments, the rejection of which Coleridgé tells 
us implies “an evil heart of unbelief,” but of which we might 
as truly say that they derive all their consistency from the pecu- 
liar atmosphere of the mind which receives them. Such argu- 
ments are received in theology because what chains men to a 
religion is not its claim on their reason, their hopes or fears, but 
the glow it affords to the world, its “beau ideal.” Coleridge 
thinks that if we reject the supernatural, the spiritual element 
in life will evaporate also, that we shall have to accept a life with 
narrow horizons, without disinterestedness, harshly cut off from 
the springs of life in the past. But what is this spiritual ele- 
ment? It is the passion for inward perfection with its sorrows, 
its aspirations, its joy. These mental states are the delicacies of 
the higher morality of the few, of Augustine, of the author of the 
“Tmitation” of Francis de Sales; in their essence they are only 
the permanent characteristics of the higher life. Augustine, or 
the author of the “Imitation,” agreeably to the culture of their 
age, had expressed them in the terms of a metaphysical theory, 
and expanded them into what theologians call the doctrines of 
grace and sin, the fluctuations of the union of the soul with its 
unseen friend. The life of those who are capable of a passion 
for perfection still produces the same mental states ; but that re- 
ligious expression of them is no longer congruous with the culture 
of the age. Still, all inward life works itself out in a few simple 
forms, and culture cannot go very far before the religious graces 
reappear in it in a subtilized intellectual shape. There are as- 
pects of the religious character which have an artistic worth dis- 
tinct from their religious import. Longing, a chastened temper, 
spiritual joy, are precious states of mind, not because they are 
part of man’s duty or because God has commanded them, still 
less because they are means of obtaining a reward, but because 
like culture itself they are remote, refined, intense, existing only 
by the triumph of a few over a dead world of routine in which 
there is no lifting of the soul at all. If there is no other world, 
art in its own interest must cherish such characteristics as beauti- 
ful spectacles. Stephen's face, “like the face of an angel,” has 
a worth of its own, even if the opened heaven is but a dream. 

Our culture, then, is not supreme, our intellectual life is in- 
complete, we fail of the intellectual throne, if we have no inward 
longing, inward chastening, inward joy. Religious belief, the 
craving for objects of belief, may be refined out of our hearts, 
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but they must leave their sacred perfume, their spiritual sweet- 
ness, behind. This law of the highest intellectual life has some- 
times seemed hard to understand. Those who maintain the 
claims of the older and narrower forms of religious life against 
the claims of culture are often embarrassed at finding the intel- 
lectual life heated through with the very graces to which they 
would sacrifice it. How often in the higher class of theological 
writings—writings which really spring from an original religious 
genius, such as those of Dr. Newman—does the modern aspirant 
to perfect culture seem to find the expression of the inmost deli- 
cacies of his own life, the same yet different! The spiritualities 
of the Christian life have often drawn men on little by little into 
the broader spiritualities of systems opposed to it—pantheism, 
or positivism, or a philosophy of indifference. Many in our own 
generation, through religion, have become dead to religion. How 
often do we have to look for some feature of the ancient religious 
life, not in a modern saint, but in a modern artist or philosopher ! 
For those who have passed out of Christianity, perhaps its most 
precious souvenir is the ideal of a transcendental disinterested- 
ness. Where shall we look for this ideal? In Spinoza; or per- 
haps in Bentham or in Austin. : 

Some of those who have wished to save supernaturalism—as, for 
instance, Theodore Parker—have rejected more or lessentirely the 
dogmas of the Church. Coleridge’s instinct is truer than theirs ; 
the two classes of principles are logically connected. It was in 
defence of the dogmas of the Church that Coleridge elaborated 
his unhappy crotchet of the diversity of the reason from the un- 
derstanding. The weakness of these dogmas had ever been not 
so much a failure of the authority of Scripture or tradition in 
their favour, as their conflict with the reason that they were 
words rather than conceptions. That analysis of words and con- 
ceptions which in modern philosophy has been a principle of 
continual rejuvenescence with Descartes and Berkeley, as well as 
with Bacon and Locke, had desolated the field of scholastic theo- 
logy. It is the rationality of the dogmas of that theology that 
Coleridge had a taste for proving. 

Of course they conflicted with the understanding, with the 
common daylight of the mind, but then might there not be 
some mental faculty higher than the understanding? The history 
of philosophy supplied many authorities for this opinion. Then, 
according to the “ philosophy of nature,” science and art are both 
grounded upon the “ideas” of genius, which are a kind of intui- 
tion, which are their own evidence. Again, this philosophy was 
always saying the ideas of the mind must be true, must corre- 
spond to reality; and what an aid to faith is that, if one is not 
too nice in distinguishing between ideas and mere convictions, or 
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prejudices, or habitual views, or safe opinions! Kant also had 
made a distinction between the reason and the understanding. 
True, this harsh division of mental faculties is exactly what is 
most sterile in Kant, the essential tendency of the German school 
of thought being to show that the mind always acts en masse. 
Kant had defined two senses of reason as opposed to the under- 
standing. First, there was the “speculative reason,” with its 
“three categories of totality,” God, the soul, and the universe— 
three mental forms which might give a sort of unity to science, 
but to which no actual intuition corresponded. The tendency 
of this part of Kant’s critique is to destroy the rational ground- 
work of theism. Then there was the “practical reason,” on the 
relation of which to the “speculative,” we may listen to Heinrich 
Heine :— 


“After the tragedy comes the farce. (The tragedy is Kant’s 
destructive criticism of the speculative reason.) So far Immanuel 
Kant has been playing the relentless philosopher ; he has laid siege to 
heaven.” Heine goes on with some violence to describe the havoe 
Kant has made of the orthodox belief—‘ Old Lampe,* with the 
umbrella under his arm, stands looking on much disturbed, perspira- 
tion and tears of sorrow running down his cheeks. Then Immanuel 
Kant grows pitiful, and shows that he is not only a great philosopher 
but also a good man. He considers a little; and then, half in good 
nature, half in irony, he says, ‘Old Lampe must have a god, other- 
wise the poor man will not be happy; but man ought to be happy in 
this life, the practical reason says that; let the practical reason stand 
surety for the existence of a god; it is all the same to me.’ Follow- 
ing this argument, Kant distinguishes between the theoretical and 
the practical reason, and, with the practical reason for a magic wand, 
he brings to life the dead body of deism, which the theoretical reason 
had slain.” 


Coleridge first confused the speculative reason with the prac- 
tical, and then exaggerated the variety and the sphere of their 
combined functions. Then he has given no consistent definition 
of the reason. It is “the power of universal and necessary con- 
victions ;” it is “the knowledge of the laws of the whole consi- 
dered as one ;” it is “the science of all as a whole.” Again, the 
understanding is “the faculty judging according to sense,” or 
“the faculty of means to mediate ends;” and soon. The con- 
ception floating in his mind seems to have been a really valuable 
one; that, namely, of a distinction between an organ of adequate 
and an organ of inadequate ideas. But when we find him cast- 
ing about for a definition, not precisely determining the functions 
of the reason, making long preparations for the “ deduction” of the 


* The servant who attended Kant in his walks. 
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faculty, as in the third volume of “The Friend,” but never ac- 
tually starting, we suspect that the reason is a discovery in psy- 
chology which Coleridge has a good will to make, and that is 
all; that he has got no farther than the old vague desire to 
escape from the limitations of thought by some extraordinary 
mystical faculty. Some of the clergy eagerly welcomed the sup- 
posed discovery. In their difficulties they had often appealed in 
the old simple way to sentiment and emotion as of higher autho- 
rity than the understanding, and on the whole had had to get on 
with very little philosophy. Like M. Jourdain, they were amazed 
to find that they had been all the time appealing to the reason ; 
now they might actually go out to meet the enemy. Orthodoxy 
might be cured by a hair of the dog that had bitten it. 

Theology is a great house, scored all over with hieroglyphics 
by perished hands. When we decypher one of those hiero- 
glyphics, we find in it the statement of a mistaken opinion ; 
but knowledge has crept onward since the hand dropped from the 
wall ; we no longer entertain the opinion, and we can trace the 
origin of the mistake. Dogmas are precious as memorials of a 
class of sincere and beautiful spirits, who in a past age of hu- 
manity struggled with many tears, if not for true knowledge, yet 
for a noble and elevated happiness. That struggle is the sub- 
stance, the dogma only its shadowy expression ; received tradi- 
tionally in an altered age, it is the shadow of a shadow, a mere 
toirov elowAov, twice removed from substance and reality. The 
true method then in the treatment of dogmatic theology must 
be historical. Englishmen are gradually finding out how much 
that method has done since the beginning of modern criticism 
by the hands of such writers as Baur. Coleridge had many of 
the elements of this method: learning, inwardness, a subtle 
psychology, a dramatic power of sympathy with modes of thought 
other than his own. Often in carrying out his own method he 
gives the true historical origin of a dogma, but with a strange 
dulness of the historical sense, he regards this as a reason for 
the existence of the dogma now, not merely as reason for its 
having existed in the past. Those historical elements he could 
not envisage in the historical method, because this method is 
only one of the applications, the most fruitful of them all, of the 
relative spirit. 

After Coleridge’s death, seven letters of his on the inspiration 
of Scripture were published, under the title of “Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit.” This little book has done more than any 
other of Coleridge’s writings to discredit his name with the or- 
thodox. The frequent occurrence in it of the word “ bibliolatry,” 
borrowed from Lessing, would sufficiently account for this pious 
hatred. From bibliolatry Coleridge was saved by the spiritualism, 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXIX. No. I. K 
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which, in questions less simple than that of the infallibility of 
Scripiure, was so retarding to his culture. Bibliolators may re- 
member that one who committed a kind of intellectual suicide 
by catching at any appearance of a fixed and absolute authority, 
never dreamed of resting on the authority of a book. His 
Schellingistic notion of the possibility of absolute knowledge, of 
knowing God, of a light within every man which might discover 
to him the doctrines of Christianity, tended to depreciate his- 
torical testimony, perhaps historical realism altogether. Scrip- 
ture is a legitimate sphere for the understanding. He says, in- 
deed, that there is more in the Bible that “finds” him than he has 
experienced in all other books put together. But still, “There 
is a Light higher than all, even the Word that was in the begin- 
ning. If between this Word and the written letter I shall any- 
where seem to myself to find a discrepance, I will not conclude 
that such there actually is; nor on the other hand will I fall 
under the condemnation of them that would lie for God, but 
seek as I may, be thankful for what I have—and wait.” 
Coleridge is the inaugurator of that via media of Scriptural 
criticism which makes much of saving the word “ inspiration,” 
while it attenuates its meaning ; which supposes a sort of modi- 
fied inspiration residing in the whole, not in the several parts. 
“The Scriptures were not dictated by an infallible intelligence ;” 
nor “the writers each and all divinely informed as well as in- 
spired.” “They refer to other documents, and in all points 
express themselves as sober-minded and veracious writers under 
ordinary circumstances are known: to do.” To make the Bible 
itself “the subject of a special article of faith, is an unnecessary 
and useless abstraction.” 

His judgment on the popular view of inspiration is severe. It 
is borrowed from the Cabbalists ; it “petrifies at once the whole 
body of Holy Writ, with all its harmonies and symmetrical gra- 
dations ;—turns it at once into a colossal Memnon’s head, a 
hollow passage for a voice, a voice that mocks the voices of many 
men, and speaks in their names, and yet is but one voice and the 
same ;—and no man uttered it and never in a human heart was 
it conceived.” He presses very hard on the tricks of the “rou- 
tiniers of desk and pulpit ;” forced and fantastic interpretations ; 
“the strange—in all other writings unexampled—practice of 
bringing together into logical dependency detached sentences 
from books composed at the distance of centuries, nay, sometimes 
a millennium, from each other, under different dispensations, and 
for different objects.” 

Certainly he is much farther from bibliolatry than from the 
perfect freedom of the humanist interpreters. Still he has not 
freed himself from the notion of a sacred canon; he cannot. 
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regard the books of Scripture simply as fruits of the human 
spirit ; his criticism is not entirely disinterested. The difficulties 
he finds are chiefly the supposed immoralities of Scripture ; just 
those difficulties which fade away before the modern or relative 
spirit, which in the moral world as in the physical traces every- 
where change, growth, development. Of historical difficulties, of 
those deeper moral difficulties which arise for instance from a 
consideration of the constitutional unveracity of the Oriental 
mind, he has no suspicion. He thinks that no book of the New 
Testament was composed so late as A.D. 120. ? 

Coleridge’s undeveloped opinions would be hardly worth 
stating except for the warning they afford against retarding 
compromises. In reading these letters one never doubts what 
Coleridge tells us of himself: “that he loved truth with an 
indescribable awe,” or, as he beautifully says, “that he would 
creep towards the light, even if the light had made its way 
through a rent in the wall of the temple.’ And yet there 
is something sad in reading them by the light which twenty- 
five years have thrown back upon them. Taken as a whole, 
they contain a fallacy which a very ardent lover of truth might 
have detected. 

The Bible is not to judge the spirit, but the spirit the Bible. 
The Bible is to be treated as a literary product. Well, but that 
is a conditional, not an absolute principle—that is not, if we 
regard it sincerely, a delivery of judgment, but only a suspension 
of it. If weare true to the spirit of that, we must wait patiently 
the complete result of modern criticism. Coleridge states that 
the authority of Scripture is on its trial—that at present it is not 
known to be an absolute resting-place ; and then, instead of 
leaving that to aid in the formation of a fearless spirit, the spirit 
which, for instance, would accept the results of M. Renan’s 
investigations, he turns it into a false security by anticipating 
the judgment of an undeveloped criticism. Twenty-five years 
of that criticism have gone by, and have hardly verified the 
anticipation. 

The man of science asks, Are absolute principles attainable ? 
What are the limits of knowledge? The answer he receives from 
science itself is not ambiguous. What the moralist asks is, Shall 
we gain or lose by surrendering human life to the relative spirit 4 
Experience answers, that the dominant tendency of life is to 
turn ascertained truth into a dead letter—to make us all the 
phlegmatic servants of routine. The relative spirit, by dwelling 
constantly on the more fugitive conditions or circumstances of 
things, breaking through a thousand rough and brutal classifi- 
cations, and giving elasticity to inflexible principles, begets an 
intellectual finesse, of which the ethical result is a delicate and 
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tender justness in the criticism of human life. Who would gain 
more than Coleridge by criticism in such a spirit? We know 
how his life has appeared when judged by absolute standards. 
We see him trying to apprehend the absolute, to stereotype one 
form of faith, to attain, as he says, “ fixed principles” in politics, 
morals, and religion ; to fix one mode of life as the essence of life, 
refusing to see the parts as parts only ; and all the time his own 
pathetic history pleads for a more elastic moral philosophy-than 
his, and cries out against every formula less living and flexible 
than life itself. 

“From his childhood he hungered for eternity.” After all, 
that is the incontestable claim of Coleridge. The perfect flower 
of any elementary type of life must always be precious to 
humanity, and Coleridge is the perfect flower of the romantic 
type. More than Childe Harold, more than Werther, more 
than René, Coleridge, by what he did, what he was, and what he 
failed to do, represents that inexhaustible discontent, languor, 
and home-sickness, the chords of which ring all through our 
modern literature. Criticism may still discuss the claims of 
classical and romantic art, or literature, or sentiment; and 
perhaps one day we may come to forget the horizon, with 
full knowledge to be content with what is here and now; 
and that is the essence of classical feeling. But by us of the 
present moment, by us for whom the Greek spirit, with its 
engaging naturalness, simple, chastened, debonair, rpudiic, 
aBpdrnrog, xAoic, xapltwv, iuépov, wé0ov zarhp, is itself the 
Sangraal of an endless pilgrimage, Coleridge, with his passion 
for the absolute, for something fixed where all is moving, his 
faintness, his broken memory, his intellectual disquiet, may still 
be ranked among the interpreters of one of the constituent 
elements of our life. 
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Art. V.—PuysioLtoGicAL EXPERIMENTS: VIVISECTION. 


J. The Beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Pain. By G. A. 
Rowe... 2nd Edition. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1862. 

2. Report of the British Association for 1868. 


fie correspondence which many of our readers will remember 

to have taken place in 1863 on the subject of physiological 
experiments upon living animals, or vivisection, as it is common y 
called, was remarkable in many particulars. The subject was one 
the discussion of which was especially well-calculated to bring out 
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into a strong light both the progress which has been made of late 
years in the general enlightenment of the newspaper-reading 
classes, and also the very considerable amount of ignorant, bigotry 
which still finds place among them. 

‘Soon after that correspondence had been closed, the public 
was informed, by numerous advertisements, that a valuable prize 
would be awarded by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, for the best essay upon the subject; and we, in 
common with other people, awaited the enlightenment which thus 
appeared to be promised to us. Several months, however, have now 
passed since the prize was adjudged, yet the successful essay 
has not yet seen the light; and we therefore recur to the 
recent edition of Mr. Rowell’s clever pamphlet on the sense of 
pain in animals, for the purpose of offering to our readers some 
considerations upon physiological experiments involving so-called 
vivisection. The subject is one of very considerable difficulty. The 
opinions which have been and still are held upon it vary to the 
very utmost ; and it is a matter in which a person’s feelings are 
apt to be very closely bound up with his opinions. The man of 
refinement and sensibility finds his whole being stirred to the very 
utmost with indignation when he hears of what seems to him 
only the cruel and coldblooded torture of innocent and gentle 
creatures. The scientific man, on the other hand, is wont to feel 
something very like contemptuous impatience when he is told 
that his best-directed and most laborious efforts to improve the 
condition of his fellow-men by extending the sphere of their know- 
ledge, are to be checked and thwarted by what is, in his eyes, either 
tlere morbid sentiment, or, at best, an utterly disproportionate 
valuation of animal life as such. But in this, as in other matters, 
it is not by insisting on extreme views that any progress can be 
made towards a real uniformity of opinion. The subject is one 
in which very complex relations are involved, and which cannot 
be settled off-hand by sentimental or contemptuous declamation. 

In order to impose some limits upon the extent of our investi- 
gation, we must begin by the assumption that the destruction of 
animal life by man for his own food and for other purposes, is 
necessary, and therefore justifiable—a proposition which may 
possibly be disputed in the abstract, but which is, at least, 
irefragable in so far as regards our own country and our present 
stage of civilization. 

It may be said, indeed, that death and pain are not inseparable ; 
and that a right or a necessity of inflicting one will not imply, even 
if it be proved to exist, a justification of the infliction of the other ; 
but a very slight consideration of the facts of our social life will 
suffice to show that no distinction of the kind is observed in practice. 

The subject of pain, as it exists among the lower animals, is 
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one upon which it is impossible to doubt but that a vast amount 
of misconception exists, not among the ignorant only, but also 
among the refined and highly educated. It is one the investi- 
gation of which is very difficult, and leads to results which are 
matters of inference only, and do not admit of rigid demonstra- 
tion, and which may seem at first sight to tend towards the 
encouragement of cruelty rather than its repression. But on 
this point, as on others, it is well to remember that truth can 
never be immoral, or, in the long run, even inexpedient. It is 
certain, however, that in any attempt to estimate the degree to 
which animals of various grades in creation are sensitive to pain, 
we must go beyond mere appearances or we shall be grossly 
misled. What are commonly spoken of as “the ordinary indi- 
cations of pain” are all of them more or less fallacious. Every 
surgeon has seen men writhe and heard them groan under 
operations when he has known well that chloroform had rendered 
them perfectly insensible before they were begun. We have, 
many of us, too, seen persons afflicted with epilepsy writhe and 
wriggle apparently in the extremest agony; but yet there is 
evidence in plenty, that however distressing a disease epilepsy 
may be, from its effects upon both body and mind, almost the 
first step in the train of phenomena which constitute a fit or 
convulsion, is the complete loss of consciousness, and all the 
subsequent contortions are performed without pain, or even 
sensation, on the part of the sufferer. 

Our readers will find this subject followed out with equal 
thoughtfulness and ingenuity and at greater length than we have 
space to pursue it here, in the essay the title of which stands at th 
head of this article. In this essay Mr. Rowell argues, with a force 
which must carry conviction to the mind of any unprejudiced 
person, that the sense of pain, even in the most highly-organized 
animals, is very much lower in intensity than it is in man; and 
that in many of the lower creatures it can scarcely exist at all. 
He shows further, that the acknowledgment of this truth, so far 
from affording any encouragement to cruelty, only enables us to 
form a more correct notion of what cruelty really is, and would, 
if it became general, lead to a great improvement in the rela- 
tions between man and the lower animals. Thus, for instance, 
Mr. Rowell shows that there is good reason for believing that 
hunger, even when not felt in an extreme degree, is a source of 
more uneasiness to an animal so highly organised even as the 
horse than is a severe bodily injury, He quotes several cases— 
pp. 22, 23—in which horses have met with accidents on the road 
ot such severity that their leg bones have been found protruding 
through the skin, and actually in contact with the ground, as 
they walked along ; yet in all these cases the animals began to 
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graze, standing on their wounded extremities, almost as soon 
as they were left to themselves. Now, it is not pretended that 
under such circumstances as these.the creatures feel no pain at 
all; but it may very reasonably be argued that the degree 
of pain which they do feel must be almost immeasurably 
short of what a human being endures in a similar case. We 
do not generally see a man sit quietly down to dinner within 
half an hour after his leg has been crushed by a waggon—even 
although he may not have to stand upon the wounded limb 
while he eats it. It will be doubtless a new idea to many a man 
who fancies himself humane, that if he keeps a horse upon 
a short allowance of food, there is at least some reason to fear 
that he inflicts more misery upon the animal than does the cab- 
driver whom he has himself perhaps threatened with prosecution 
for cruelly flogging his horse. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
consideration of this probability will tend rather to induce the 
humane man to see that his horse gets enough to eat than to 
encourage the cab-driver in the habit of brutal flogging. This 
is but one among innumerable instances which might be given 
in order to demonstrate the truth of the proposition which we 
are now discussing. That the proposition itself is an unpopular 
one we are fully aware ; but if it happens to be true, its admis- 
sion will be followed, and can be followed, by no ill result, but 
only bya good one. The distinction between that which is true 
and that which is edifying, is one which the English public has 
not yet learned to appreciate. We will mention but two more ° 
facts in support of this view. It occurs not unfrequently to fly- 
fishers to take a salmon or other fish, which has already one or 
more hooks fastened in its jaw, but which does not seem to have 
suifered in health or condition in consequence ; yet compare with 
this the effect of any injury of similar magnitude upon a human 
being, and the contrast will be striking enough. Another in- 
Stance, even more to our present purpose, is to be found in the 
different effects of similar surgical operations, when performed 
on the lower animals or on the human subject. Thus it is 
a well-known fact that any operation upon the human subject 
which entails the opening of the cavity of the peritoneum is 
attended with the most serious danger. Inflammation of that 
membrane is very commonly the result, and is a most dangerous 
affection. In the dog, on the contrary, and in other animals, the 
same membrane may be cut into with comparatively little fear 
of any such result; yet it would trouble any physiologist to 
assign an intelligible reason for this difference, unless it is to be 
found in the immeasurably greater susceptibility of the nervous 
system in man than in the lower animals. 

The proposition, then, that the animal creation, not excepting 
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even its higher classes, is immensely less sensitive to pain than is 
mankind, is one which we believe will not admit of serious dis- 
pute; but it is worthy of notice in this connection that the 
degree of sensibility to pain even in mankind varies directly 
with the increase of civilization, and that to a degree which 
superficial observers will not be very ready to admit. It would 
be easy to bring forward a number of facts in proof of this, were 
it needful ; but one will suffice for the present. Mr. Palgrave, in 
his recent work upon Arabia, gives the following instance of ex- 
treme insensibility to pain in the case of a young Arab :— 


“ What is really remarkable among them (the Arabs) is a great 
obtuseness in the general nervous sensibility. On more than one 
occasion I had to employ the knife or caustic, and was surprised at 
the patient’s cool endurance. While at Riad, a young fellow pre- 
sented himself with a bullet lodged deep in the forearm ; it gave him 
some annoyance, and he insisted on having it cut out. The operation 
was, for my inexpertness, a difficult one; the muscular fascia had to 
be divided down to the bone. Meanwhile the Nejdean held out the 
limb steady and inflexible, as though it belonged to a third party, and 
never changed colour, except it were a flush of excited pleasure on his 
face when I finally drew out the ball through the incision and placed 
it in his hand. After a short interval of bandaging and repose he 
got up and walked home, carrying his leaden trophy along with 
him. Much similar I saw and heard ; the Arabs are not a nervous or 
excitable race.” 


The questions hitherto considered and the principles laid 
down do but clear the way for a right view of the two proposi- 
tions which it is our proper business to discuss. They do 
not pretend to do more than this, for since there can be 
no doubt that animal life is of high value, as we may learn from 
the many contrivances existing in nature for its preservation, and 
since, too, in depriving any animal of life we are taking away 
that which we can never restore, it follows clearly enough that 
we can have no right to do so wantonly. Since, too, no one in 
his senses can doubt that all the higher classes of animals pos- 
sess some degree of feeling, however much it may be below the 
standard attained by man, we can find no justification for tor- 
turing an animal which possesses any sensation on the grounds 
that it feels but little, any more than a pickpocket can defend 
his robbery of a five-pound note from a millionaire on the 
score that the latter has so many such that he will never feel the 
loss. But the real force of this preliminary discussion is simply 
this: that whereas it is as much a crime to sit idly by and permit 
an evil which it is within a man’s power to prevent as to become 
oneself the agent in the mischief; so it becomes necessary in certain 
cases for a man to consider whether by the artificial production 
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of suffering and death in animals he may ward off similar suf- 
fering and death from men: and inasmuch as we are clearly of 
opinion that men are “of more value than many sparrows,” it 
seems to follow that surgeons and physiologists are not only jus- 
tified, but positively bound to inflict suffering upon the lower ani- 
mals, IF it can be shown that it is necessary or greatly advan- 
tageous so to do for the purpose of saving human life or miti- 
gating human suffering. If a man conscientiously believes that he 
can by a certain course of vivisection obtain the means of curing 
a disease hitherto intractable, or of materially improving upon the 
treatment of one as at present practised, we do not scruple to say 
that he neglects his duty if he neglects to perform such vivisec- 
tions, For what such a man does is really to set a higher value 
on a few dogs or rabbits than on an indefinite number of his 
fellow-men. Does any reasonable man, for instance, doubt that 
he may lawfully ride a horse to death to save a human life, 
whether his own or another's? But those who deny that vivi- 
section can in any case be justified should hold, in order to be 
consistent, that an aid-de-camp is to consider the life and suffer- 
ing of his horse when the safety of a-whole army depends upon 
the rapidity with which he delivers his despatches. 

From the considerations thus far adduced, it would appear 
that in attempting to form a judgment as to the justifiable 
character of vivisections, we must be guided by the following 
general principles : viz. that while wanton cruelty can in no case 
be excusable, on the other hand that suffering, and even very 
severe suffering, not only may be, but must be, inflicted upon the 
lower animals, where any adequate benefit is thereby to be 
secured for mankind, or any considerable evil to be averted from 
them. To these two principles a third must also be added: viz., 
that in judging of all matters of the kind regard must be had 
to the existing grade of civilization ; that is to say, we must take 
into consideration the habits of society as it exists around us, in 
order that we may not attempt to begin reforms, necessary or 
desirable in themselves, at the wrong end of our social system. 

It may be well, perhaps, before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of the necessity or otherwise of vivisection for the general 
progress of physiological science, to say a few words as to the 
other purpose for which its utility has been alleged, that, viz., of 
giving skill to the operator. This portion of the subject is, 
however, one which need not detain us long. Our readers will 
doubtless remember that it was in connection with this question 
that the whole newspaper discussion upon vivisection arose. It 
was in consequence of the habitual use of vivisection in the 
French veterinary schools that the agitation of the question was 
begun, and their sole and avowed purpose in so employing it was 
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that of rendering their students skilful operators, and, by accus- 
toming them to retain their coolness in the presence of animals 
struggling under torture, to enable them to avoid accidents in the 
course of their subsequent practice. Now, without following the 
French professors through the whole course of an ingenious but 
not very convincing defence of their practices made before the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine, we may be permitted to remark 
that the superiority of their veterinarians as operators to those of 
other countries, where such a course of education happily neither 
is nor is likely to be tolerated, is a matter which it requires more 
than the mere ipse diwit of the said professors to establish. It 
is, Moreover, not very obvious that the good to be effected by 
extra skill in the performance of veterinary operations is at all 
commensurate with the evil of the demoralization which cannot 
but be produced in ignorant or ill-educated persons by the mere 
fact of habitual vivisection. It can be but a money advantage, 
and that, considering the small number of horses which require 
to undergo severe operations, but a very slight one. With regard 
to the question of accidents, it may be sufficient to remark, that 
where they occur in veterinary practice it is quite as likely that 
the victim should be one of the grooms, stable-boys, or idlers 
who serve as temporary assistants to the veterinarian, as that func- 
tionary himself; and hence, unless all these persons are also to be 
practically instructed in the art of “ maintaining their composure 
throughout the struggles of tortured animals,” the art itself will 
be found to go very little way in the prevention of accidents. 
On the whole, we cannot think that any case has been made 
out in defence of habitual vivisection for the purpose of im- 
parting operative skill. That the very highest degree of skill 
can be attained without its aid the present position of English 
surgery will suffice to show ; and the course of instruction which 
is enough to produce that skill in human surgery might surely 
suftice for the veterinary art as well; and a trifling amount of 
additional dexterity is attained—if indeed it be at last attained— 
at too great a sacrifice, when it gives rise to the amount of 
animal suffering which was formerly the case in the victims at 
Alfort and elsewhere, and to the degree of brutalization among 
the students which cannot but be inseparable from its habitual 
and therefore familiar and thoughtless infliction. 

If we come now to the more interesting and far more impor- 
tant question of the relation of vivisection to the general progress 
of physiology, we shall find that the opinions of men of science 
are much divided. One school of physiologists set up vivisection 
as the one great means for the investigation of biological facts, 
and have accordingly employed it extensively and remorselessly ; 
another school bases its hopes of the progress of the science 
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almost exclusively upon anatomical and chemical investiga- 
tion, and holds vivisection accordingly to be almost as useless as 
it is repulsive. A very few instances, taken from the history of 
science, will probably do more than a volume of argumentation 
to place the matter in its proper light. In entering upon this 
portion of the subject, however, we must guard against a mis- 
conception into which the use of the word “vivisection” is not 
unlikely to betray the reader. The word, if strictly used, means, 
of course, the dissection of animals during life ; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that, for the purposes of our present argument, 
as well as indeed of every discussion upon the subject, its mean- 
ing must be extended so far as to include all experiments upon 
living animals which are of « kind calculated to inflict pain upon 
them. It would be absurd to raise an objection to the infliction 
of a wound, however slight, and to justify the administration of 
an irritant poison, which is capable of inflicting the most frightful 
torments. This very subject, then, of the administration of 
poisons and of medicines (for no line of demarcation can be 
drawn between them) to animals, for the purpose of learning 
their effects upon mankind, is the. first to which we will call 
attention in relation to the matter now in hand. The objects 
with which drugs are administered to animals are two: viz., 
either to ascertain whether any particular drug is capable of 
destroying animal life, and if so, in what manner; or, secondly, 
to learn whether a reputed remedial agent has any definite 
physiological action, and how that action is modified by its 
administration in different quantities or combinations. Of the 
second of these objects it is needless here to speak; but the 
first, as is well known, is pursued not only with the view of 
advancing Toxicology as a branch of science, but, on certain very 
important occasions, for purposes of legal inquiry also ; and our 
present business is to determine whether, in these cases, experi- 
ment upon animals is capable of affording indispensable or 
valuable information. 

Professor Taylor, who is by no means disposed to over-value 
evidence derived from physiological experiments, and who 
agrees with other modern authorities in the opinion that its 
importance has been exaggerated, uses nevertheless the following 
language concerning it :— 

“There is, however, one instance* where evidence from experiments 
upon animals cautiously performed may be of some importance on a 
criminal trial. 1 allude to the case in which a poisonous substance 1s 





* « Treatise on Poisons,” p. 21]. Second edition. Churchill: 1859. 
It is evident from the context that the learned professor means here one 
“class of instances.” 
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not of a nature readily to admit of a chemical analysis, as, for example, 
in substances belonging to the neurotic class of poisons. . . . In 
the case of Reg. v. Dove (York Autumn Assizes, 1856,) the proof of 
the presence of strychnia in the stomach of the deceased was partly 
based on the effect produced on animals by a prepared extract of the 
contents. A sufficient quantity was procured to kill several animals 
under the usual tetanic symptoms produced by the poison. This 
evidence was conclusive, and more satisfactory than the application of 
chemical tests to extracts of organic matter containing the poison.” 


And again on the very next page :— 


“ A woman named Sherrington was tried at the Liverpool Spring 
Assizes, in 1888, for the attempt to administer poison to one Mary 
Byres. The evidence showed that the prisoner had sent to the pro- 
secutrix a pudding by two young children. On the way the children 
tasted it, and finding that it had an unpleasant taste, the prosecutrix 
was put on her guard. ‘The pudding was sent to a surgeon to be 
analysed, but he could detect no poison in it. He suspected, however, 
that it contained a vegetable narcotic poison. He gave a piece about 
the size of an egg to a dog. In twenty minutes the dog became sick, 
in forty minutes it lost the use of its limbs, and died in three 
hours. The prisoner was convicted. Cases in which evidence of this 
kind, accidentally obtained, has been made available on charges of 
criminal poisoning, are now very numerous.” 


Now, in the former of these cases, it is clear that had phy- 
siological experiments been deemed unlawful, one of the most 
atrocious criminals that was ever brought to trial would have 
escaped scot-free, and might have continued his course of 
crime to this day. Yet, here, severa/ animals were sacrificed, 
and that under circumstances of torment which can scarcely be 
over-estimated. It is obvious, also, that in the case of the dis- 
covery or the first use for criminal purposes of any new poison, 
we could never become thoroughly acquainted with its nature, 
so as to be able either to detect crime or to remedy accidental 
poisoning, unless a course of experiments upon animals formed a 
part of our investigation into its properties. 

It may, perhaps, be maintained that means may justifiably be 
used for the purpose of judicial investigation, involving the 
issues of life and death, which no less important matters would 
excuse ; and, therefore, it is necessary to go further than thus 
showing that, for judicial purposes, physiological experiments 
are indispensable, and to prove that they are also necessary for 
the progress of science, and through its means for the relief of 
human suffering. For this purpose we will proceed to examine 
only a single point in the history of our knowledge of the phy- 
siology of the nervous system. The progress of knowledge in 
this branch of physiology has been so great since the days of 
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Unzer and Prochaska, as to leave no doubt in the mind of any 
one acquainted with its history that it is on the side of phy- 
siology, much more than that of empiricism, that we both have 
attained to our present improved practice in many of the most 
fearful forms of disease that afflict humanity, and that we may 
expect hereafter to treat them with still greater success, 

It can hardly be necessary to insist, in the year 1865, upon 
the importance of the study of physiology as a branch of science. 
It is acknowledged on all hands, and has obtained such a hold 
upon the minds of the educated classes, that within the last few 
years the force of public opinion alone has compelled the Uni- 
versities to admit this science to a place in their ordinary course 
of studies; and in the science of physiology the study of the 
nervous system must always hold the very foremost place. Now, 
beyond all controversy, the physiologist to whom we owe the 
most decided advance that has ever been made in this study is 
the late Sir Charles Betl. He it was who first demonstrated the 
distinct motor and sensory roots of the spinal nerves, and by a 
brilliant series of discoveries led the way to the present position 
of our knowledge of the nervous system. Accordingly, in a letter 
published in the Zimes of August 13, 1863, the testimony of Sir 
Charles Bell is quoted as decisive of the fact that nothing is ever 
learned by visisection. The words as cited are— 

“Tn a foreign review of my former papers the results have been 
considered in favour of experiments (on living animals). They are, on 
the contrary, deductions from anatomy; and J have had recourse to 
experiments, not to form my opinions, but to impress them on others. 
It must be my apology that my utmost powers of persuasion were lost 
while I urged my statements on the ground of observation alone.” 


And again :— 

“ Anatomy is already looked on with prejudice ; let not its professors 
unnecessarily incur the censures of the humane. Experiments (vivi- 
sections) have never been the means of discovery; and the survey of 
what has been attempted of late years will prove that the opening of 
living animals has done more to perpetuate error than to enforce the 
just views taken from anatomy and the natural motions.” 


The italics are our own. Most unfortunately, the reference to 
the portion of Sir C. Bell’s works from which this extract is taken 
is not given in the letter, and we have not been fortunate enough 
to meet with it; consequently, we do not know the date or the 
occasion upon which these remarks were written. Probably, 
however, they had reference to the attempts which were made 
by some Continental physiologists to subvert Bell’s conclu- 
sions by means of a series of experimental vivisections. How- 
ever this may be, there is evidence enough elsewhere in Bell’s 
works both of his humane reluctance to employ vivisection and 
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also of the fact that he felt himself compelled to resort to it, and 
did resort to it frequently. Thus, for example, in a general view 
of the nervous system prefixed to the third edition of his collected 
memoirs,* he states, in explaining his great discovery of the sepa- 
rate functions of the roots of the spinal nerves— 


“Tt was necessary to know whether the phenomena exhibited on 

injuring the separate roots of the spinal nerves corresponded with 
what was suggested by their anatomy. After refraining long, on 
account of the unpleasant nature of the operation, I at last opened the 
spinal canal of a rabbit, and cut the posterior roots of the nerves of the 
lower extremities,” &c. 
He goes on to state how the protracted cruelty of the dissection 
deterred him from repeating the experiment, and how he reflected 
that an animal recently stunned would serve his purpose. Simi- 
larly Sir C. Bell speaks afterwards of cutting across the fifth 
nerve and the seventh nerve on the face of an ass (p. 26). Again, 
at pp. 52-3, may be found an elaborate account of some experi- 
ments on the facial nerves of the ass; indeed, the whole of this 
paper, presented to the Royal Society in 1821, is full of vivi- 
sectional experiments—asses, dogs, monkeys, being all pressed 
into the unwelcome service. Again, in the paper on the motions 
of the eye, there is contained a whole section entitled “ Experi- 
mental Inquiry into the Action of these Muscles,”t 7.¢., muscles 
of the eye, which is, as its name implies, occupied mainly with a 
detail of the results produced by experiments on living animals. 

It is thus sufficiently evident that Sir C. Bell had recourse not 
unfrequently to experiments upon animals, and these, too, of a 
very painful nature; and we are persuaded, moreover, that an 
unprejudiced consideration even of the passage above cited, as 
proving his low opinion of experiment as a means of discovery, 
will show that it bears a somewhat different interpretation. In 
the first place, the passage, taken as it stands, has somewhat the 
air of being written by a philosopher standing in some sort on 
his defence against a charge which, if admitted, might endanger 
the popularity of his doctrines ; he speaks, for instance, of “ ana- 
tomy” as being “looked on with prejudice,” just as any man might 
do who, in a generation less enlightened than our own, stood in 
awe of the babble of a half-educated society, which was ready 
enough to twit the medical profession with ignorance and slow- 
ness of progress, while it would, in deference to an ignorant sen- 
timentalism, deny to its members the only practicable means of 
acquiring extended and accurate knowledge. Moreover, it is to 
be observed, that in this apology, as he calls it, for his experi- 





* “Nervous System of the Human Body,” pp. 24-5. Renshaw: 1844. 
7 Op. cit. p. 156, e¢ seq. 
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ments, Sir C. Bell gives a reason for their performance which, in 
point of fact, amounts to the assertion that they were absolutely 
necessary in the case of his own discoveries, and will be so in 
those of other physiologists. He states that he found himself 
unable, except by their aid, to prove his deductions from anatomy 
to the satisfaction of other minds; and what, we may ask, is the 
value of a discovery unless it can be made plain to others besides 
the discoverer? And yet, in the case before us, it is clear to 
the most limited intelligence, that by experiment alone could 
Bell’s deductions from anatomy be proved. He had examined the 
spinal cord, and he found two distinct roots to each nerve, and 
these roots entering the spinal cord in two distinct places. The 
nerves themselves, too, having two distinct endowments, those of 
sensation and motion. He felt no doubt, that of the two roots 
each subserved one of these faculties. But such a conclusion as 
this could never have been raised above the region of mere hypo- 
thesis otherwise than by experiment. It was open to any other 
anatomist to maintain any other imaginable view as to the func- 
tions of the two roots; as, for instance, that they were intended 
by nature merely as a measure of precaution, that in case of the 
destruction of one, the powers of the nerve trunk might still be 
exercised by means of the other; or that one root was intended 
to exercise an influence upon the nutrition of the nerve itself, 
while its special powers resided in the other, or any other hypo- 
thesis of the kind. But when the experiment had been tried, 
when it had been shown that upon dividing the anterior roots of 
the nerves of a limb in a living animal, its power of motion was 
lost while the capacity of sensation remained, and vice versdé ; when 
these had been repeated upon several different animals, always 
with the same result, then, and not till then, the discovery became 
areal discovery ; thus, and thus alone was made the greatest ad- 
vance in our knowledge of physiology which has been achieved 
since the days of Harvey. But the history of physiology will carry 
us yet one step further in this matter. Bell, as we have seen, was 
sparing of experiment, and delighted in deductions from that 
minute and careful anatomical investigation of which he was so 
great a master. He found that he could trace all the anterior or 
motor roots of the spinal nerves into a distinct double tract of nerve- 
matter forming the front portion of the spinal cord, and well 
known to anatomists as its “anterior columns,” and the posterior 
or sensory roots, similarly into the middle or lateral columns of 
the spinal cord. These columns he traeed up into the brain, and 
concluded that the anterior ones were the channels of motor 
power, or of the orders of the will, so to speak, and the lateral 
the channels by which sensory impressions are conveyed to the 
brain itself. Now, more legitimate deductions from anatomy 
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than these two it is not easy to conceive. It was admitted on 
all hands that in the brain is the seat of sensation and of voli- 
tion ; it was proved to demonstration that the anterior nerve- 
roots subserve the purposes of voluntary motion, and the poste- 
rior those of sensation, and the anterior and middle columns of 
the cord seemed to supply the exact link wanting to complete the 
chain of evidence, and to enable us approximately to comprehend 
the marvellous apparatus by which our minds are brought into 
relation with the external world around us. 

It is to be noted, however, before proceeding further, that 
the view of the connection of the nerve roots with the cord and 
through it with the brain, which we have just described as being 
held by Sir Charles Bell, was only that at which he finally ar- 
rived. He had previously believed that the posterior roots of 
the nerves were connected, not with the middle columns of the 
spinal cord, but with another distinct tract of nerve-matter called 
the posterior columns. This opinion was afterwards maintained 
by the distinguished French physiologist M. Longet, and, what 
is somewhat remarkable, continued to be popularly represented 
as the theory of Sir Charles Bell long after he had himself given 
it up in favour of that above described. 

The fact, then, that different physiologists were thus at variance 
upon a point of anatomical fact, viz., whether the posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves are connected with the posterior or with the 
lateral columns of the spinal cord, is of itself sufficient to show 
that anatomy alone is quite incompetent of itself to lead us to 
satisfactory conclusions in regard to the physiology of the ner- 
vous system; and this becomes all the more obvious when we 
discover, as we pursue the history of this branch of science, that 
later and more minute observers, such as Stilling, Lockhart- 
Clarke, and Schroeder Van der Kolk, have ascertained that the 
posterior nerve roots are not directly connected with either of 
these parts of the spinal cord, but with another portion, viz., the 
grey-coloured nerve-matter which exists in the centre of all the 
columns. The whole question of their connection is, in truth, 
one of extreme difficulty and intricacy, and is yet far from being 
satisfactorily solved ; and did we depend upon anatomy alone 
for our knowledge of nervous physiology, it is hardly an exagge- 
ration to say that there would have been till very recently almost 
as much to be said for any one of the three views now enumerated 
as for any other. Butexactly atthe pointat which anatomy becomes 
helpless vivisection steps in, and in a very great. degree clears up 
the difficulty. There is certainly no living physiologist, probably 
none since the days of Bell himself, to whom this branch of 
science is so deeply indebted as to Dr. Brown-Séquard. Yet it 
is as an experimenter—a vivisector, if you will—that he is chiefly 
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known to fame. He has shown conclusively, amongst other 
facts most important to the advancement of physiological science, 
that the views of Bell and Longet upon the subject of the course 
of sensory impressions in the spinal cord, are alike untenable, and 
that they in reality pass from the posterior roots to the brain 
itself, mainly by the instrumentality of the grey matter of the 
spinal cord. This he has done chiefly by means of an extensive 
series of experiments upon living animals.* 

It is quite true, indeed, that Dr. Brown-Séquard’s conclusions 
are not based upon experiment alone; they derive important 
support from a careful record of cases of disease, of which the 
symptoms were accurately observed during life, and the morbid 
appearances noted after death ; but it is by means of the experi- 
ments alone that the diseases could be interpreted. Cases of 
disease have been occurring and being recorded for generations 
and centuries, but they could not, and as a matter of fact have 
not, led us to the point at which we now stand in our knowledge 
of physiology. Those who are familiar with the symptoms of 
disease and with the traces which it leaves upon the body after 
death, know only too well the disproportion which exists between 
them, and feel only too keenly the necessity which exists for a know- 
ledge of physiology—a knowledge, that is, of the natural functions 
as well as natural structures of the organs in health, as the only pos- 
sible foundation for a rational knowledge of disease, and for that 
scientific treatment of it to which it is the object of all but mere 
empirics ultimately to attain. We have been compelled, in the 
discussion of this portion of our subject, to enter into somewhat 
more technical details than we could have wished ; but this was 
rendered necessary, in order to demonstrate, not from any merely 
theoretical instance, but from actual facts in the recent history 
of science, a proposition which we believe is admitted by almost 
every one who is practically acquainted with physiology and in 
any way engaged in advancing its boundaries, viz., this: that 
there are three different methods by which physiological know- 
ledge can be pursued, viz., by anatomical and chemical investi- 
gation, by observation of diseases, and by physiological experi- 
ment; and that, in so complicated and difficult a science, we 
cannot afford to discard any one of these methods; on the contrary, 
we can only hope for any considerable advance by persistently 
working at all the three; and it is only in those cases in which 
discoveries arrived at by one method are corroborated by evidence 
afforded by the others that real and substantial advances have 
been made. We have thus seen that there are certain instances, 
at least, in which science has attained to its present position 


* See his Lect. on Phys. &c., of Nervous System, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 1858. 
[Vol, LXXXV. No, CLXVII.]—New Senses, Vol. XXIX. No. I. L 
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partly by the help of vivisection, and in which it is not easy to 


see how it could have done so without that help. It is obvious. 


that legal investigations in cases of poisoning could not be pro- 
perly conducted without experiments upon animals; and in re- 
gard to Sir C. Bell’s discoveries in the physiology of the nervous 
system, it has been shown, (1) that they could not have been 
proved without experiment; (2) that certain errors into which 
their discoverer fell were due to his very sparing use of vivisec- 
tion ; and (3) that later physiologists have been enabled to cor- 
rect these very errors, because they have not been equally sparing 
in its use. It is needless to multiply examples, or we might cite 
further the cases referred to by Professor Rolleston in his address 
to the Physiological Subsection of the British Association, deli- 
vered at the meeting of 1863; of the researches of Drs. Brown- 
Séquard, Pavy, and M‘Donald, upon the subject of epilepsy and 
diabetes, as showing how in certain instances the knowledge 
gained by vivisection can be applied directly to the benefit of the 
human race. These diseases are two of the most terrible evils 
which afflict humanity, and anything which enables us to combat 
them to advantage is no mere addition to theoretical know- 
ledge, but a relief of the direst and most hopeless forms of human 
misery, and so far surely worth the infliction of some amount of 
pain upon the lower creatures. 

“ Vivisection,” says Professor Rolleston, “ produces a certain amount 
of pain; but is this pain, voluntarily and of deliberate purpose produced 
in a few laboratories, greater in amount, in intensity, in duration, than 
the mental pain, moral distress, and bodily agony endured in many a 
cottage and many a palace by the victims of the very two diseases 
which in these last years vivisection has most assisted medicine to 
combat ? ”’* 

We arrive thus, however unwillingly, at the conclusion that 
vivisection 7s necessary for the general purposes of science ; and 
if, as we most undoubtingly believe, the advancement of science, 
and more especially of physiology, is of very great importance 
to the interests of mankind, it follows that vivisection must be 
permitted to go on. It is doubtless a sorry necessity, but not 
on that account to be ignored. 

We come, in the next place, to speak of the limitations under 
which vivisection should be carried on, and the means which are 
to be used to mitigate its severities ; and in so doing, we hope 
to be able both to meet some of the objections commonly made 
to its practice, and to clear up some of the misconceptions which 
are current upon the subject. And here, we cannot probably 
better convey what we believe to be the true and the really 
humane doctrine upon this matter, than by adopting the senti- 


— 








* “ Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” Friday, Aug. 28, 1863. 
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ments expressed by Professor Rolleston in his address above 
referred to. The Professor there* reminds his hearers, firstly, 
that in a large number of vivisections, the very first step of 
the experiment destroys the life of the animal, and that more 
quickly and less painfully than is the case where animals are 
killed by the butcher or the sportsman; and, secondly, that 
where such is not the case, in a very large number of instances 
chloroform, or some other anesthetic, can be and is employed, and 
the pain of the operation thus avoided. The cases, therefore, 
in which really painful vivisection is necessary for the advance- 
ment of science are thus reduced to a minimum, and consist 
almost exclusively of those in which the subject-matter of the 
investigation is the physiology of the nervous system. In these 
instances, such experiments are, as we have shown, sometimes 
indispensable ; but we will proceed further to show that such 
cases arise but comparatively seldom, and ought to be restricted 
within very narrow limits. There is a sense in which the words 
above quoted from Sir Chas. Bell, that “experiment or vivi- 
section has never been the means of discovery,” are quite 
indisputable, and it is, we think, this sense which he must have 
intended to convey, viz., that the only fitting use of vivisection 
is for the purpose of proof and confirmation of a discovery other- 
wise arrived at ; and that it is no more scientifically reasonable 
than it is morally justifiable to perform a number of experiments 
upon animals without a sufficient guide derived from previous 
investigation, and, in fact, without a clear and definite end in 
view. For instance, if Sir C. Bell himself had begun his inves- 
tigations with vivisection, he would never in all probability have 
made the discoveries which raised him to the very first rank 
amongst physiologists. In so complicated and delicate a piece 
of mechanism as the animal body, one, too,in which the separate 
parts are so dependent upon each other and upon the harmonious 
action of the whole, for the power of duly performing their own 
offices, it is in the highest degree unreasonable to attempt to 
remove one organ or set of organs in order to learn, by the effect 
of such removal, what the functions of those organs are, until, by 
along and careful course of observation during the action of 
the machine (i.¢., during life), and of examination of the parts 
when inactive (7.¢., after death), the experimenter has learned as 
far as possible what are the relations of the parts which he pro- 
poses to remove to the other parts, and to the organism as a whole. 
Again, it may be further safely asserted, and in this we know 
that we are but repeating the opinion of distinguished living 
physiologists, that the work of vivisection in the matter, at any 





* See “ Report of British Association for 1863,” p. 7”. 
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rate of the nervous system, 1s in great part already completed. 
We know now, thanks to the labours of a few great discoverers, 
the cardinal points in nervous physiology, and beyond such 
points it may well be doubted whether vivisection can ever 
carry us. Even the most skilful operator can never be sure’ of the 
exact distance to which his knife penetrates, and the extent and 
violence of the operation required before the brain or the spinal 
column of a living animal can be brought within reach of the 
knife at all is such as utterly to do away with anything like minute 
accuracy of experiment.* Even Dr. Brown-Séquard, himself the 
very prince of experimenters, says on this subject :— 


“T must say that it is impossible to know while we make a section 
of parts of the spinal cord what is the precise depth of the injury ; it 
is mere guesswork. But if we study well the phenomena, and then, 
after having killed the animal, if we put the spinal cord in alcohol we 
render it hard, and we can ascertain what is the extent of the in- 
cision.” 


By minute we mean therefore microscopical accuracy, and we 
repeat that it is impossible by vivisectional experiment to know 
which microscopical elements of the nervous tissues of the animal 
we destroy. But anyone who is acquainted with the present 
position of physiology is aware that it*is upon questions of the 
minute structure and arrangement of the elements of the nervous 
tissues that the points most in dispute amongst physiologists now 
rest, questions therefore which it is quite beyond the province of 
vivisection to decide. Hence experiments of a really painful 
character can be required only in exceptional cases, and need be 
performed, indeed can be properly performed, only by experienced 
physiologists engaged in original researches designed to extend 
the boundaries of their science. It is true, indeed, that a ques- 
tion may be and has been raised, as to how far it is necessary or 
expedient to demonstrate to students the main facts in the 
physiology of the nervous system by means of vivisection. To 
this question we have no hesitation in answering that such a 
proceeding is in no case necessary, and therefore in no case justi- 
fiable. Those facts could, no doubt, as we have shown above, 
be originally proved to the satisfaction of physiologists only by 
means of vivisection, but when they have become admitted and 
received, there is no need to prove them over and over again to 
every successive class of students. It is true that the sight of 
some of the effects—for instance, of a section of some part of the 
spinal cord in a living animal—is likely to impress the physio- 
logy of that organ upon a student’s mind much more forcibly 





* Op. cit. p. 42, note. 
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than is the mere dissection of it after death, and the reading 
or being lectured upon the functions of its different parts; but 
there does not seem to be any reason why it should be necessary 
to bring this particular portion of physiology directly under his 
eyes any more than many others, which, as a fact, nobody ever 
attempts to demonstrate to students in a similar way—such, for 
instance, as the functions of the kidneys or the salivary glands. 
It. is indeed very much less necessary, inasmuch as but few 
students can carefully attend on the practice of a large hospital 
for a single year without seeing cases of disease or injury which 
will serve the purpose of demonstration perfectly well. Such 
cases might be, as we have said above, quite insufficient 
to establish any physiological doctrine not otherwise demon- 
strated, and yet suffice perfectly to illustrate it when once proved 
and admitted. If experiments could be performed without pain 
to their subjects, it might be the teacher’s duty to perform 
them before his class; but since such is not the case, the mere 
purpose of proving to students doctrines which it is their busi- 
ness as students not to judge of, but rather to learn and under- 
stand, and which can be perfectly well understood without any 
such experiments, cannot be considered an adequate reason for 
their performance. But there is a further reason also why ex- 
periments should not be’ performed for the instruction of classes 
of medical students. As a rule, they require not only great skill 
on the part of their performer, but also a large expenditure of 
patience and of time; though there is about them a certain 
degree of morbid excitement, they are, as a rule, both repulsive 
and tedious. A course of physiological lectures, if illustrated 
by means of experiments, would certainly occupy much more 
time than one not so illustrated, and the requirements now 
made of medical students during their three or four years’ course 
of professional study are such that any additional calls upon 
their time, especially for the purposes of those subjects which 
are but indirectly useful to them in their future practice, is very 
much to be deprecated. It is quite impossible, and happily quite 
unnecessary, to make the great body of medical practitioners 
accomplished physiologists, and no one who does not aspire to 
become an accomplished physiologist has any need whatever either 
to perform or to witness vivisection. And it is hardly necessary 
to say, that when either performed or witnessed without neces- 
sity, they are entirely without advantage, and do but tend to 
demoralize those who are engaged in them. In speaking thus, 
we do not intend 'to confine the remark to experiments on the 
nervous system. For though it is true that these only are neces- 
sarily painful, yet the fact of witnessing such vivisections as only 
apparently give pain can have nothing but an ill effect upon the 
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mind of the spectators, unless they be performed for a good and 
sufficient purpose, and one, moreover, in prosecution of which all 
the persons engaged are thoroughly in earnest. We may find here 
a reason why there is a wide distinction between the per- 
formance of vivisection by a physiologist in his laboratory, with 
merely the one or two assistants who may be necessary, and 
who will be in most cases persons themselves engaged in similar 
investigations, and their performance by a professor for the in- 
struction of his class; in the former case, all the persons con- 
cerned are thoroughly in earnest, they are engaged in their busi- 
ness, and, in fact, their duty; in the latter, however intent on 
labour and duty the professor himself may be, a large proportion 
of his class will be the merest dilettanti, and the effect upon 
their minds will be about as elevating as is that of witnessing 
thie, upon those who habitually attend such spec- 
tacles, 

We must conclude, then, upon a review of the whole question, 
that vivisections are not justifiable for the mere instruction of 
ordinary students ; that they should be performed only by accom- 
plished physiologists ; that when performed by them they need 
be of a painful character only when the nervous system is the 
subject of investigation ; and finally, that, even in this last case, 
in the present position of physiological science, vivisections are 
but very seldom necessary. It thus becomes clear that the limits 
within which vivisection ought to be permitted are the narrowest 
possible ; and it remains to consider only what means should be 
used in order to restrain its practice within those limits. Now, in 
this country and at the present time, there are two means by which 
the actions of individuals are restrained within the boundaries 
necessary for the preservation of public morality: one is law as 
expressed in Acts of Parliament; the other is that unwritten 
law, which is of greater force than any Act of Palliament, and 
which has power in regions which no Act of Parliament can 
reach, viz., enlightened public opinion. We do not hesitate to say 
that it is to the latter that we must look for the enforcement of 
a due moderation in the matter now before us. This might pro- 
bably be shown without even taking into consideration the intense 
antipathy entertained by most Englishmen towards over legisla- 
tion in all forms, Yet this is not a consideration to be over- 
looked. Let any one consider the number and magnitude of the 
evils which this very antipathy persuades Englishmen to endure, 
and he will be able to judge in some measure how formidable an 
obstacle it would place in the way of any legislation which 
should propose to hamper in any way the actions of scientific 
men in the pursuit of knowledge. If Englishmen are unwilling, 
as they undoubtedly are, to interfere by legislation with the 
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liberty of the subject to perform actions which can admit of no 
defence of any kind, much more are they likely to decline to 
interfere with the liberty of a small class of men, whose actions, 
whether good or not, are at least capable of apology, and are not 
thrust obtrusively before the public eye. But quite apart from 
the general dislike of meddling legislation, there is among all 
classes in this country, and more particularly among the better 
educated of the middle classes, a strong special feeling in favour 
of the prosecution of physical science, and against any inter- 
ference with its professors. If there is any one thing in which 
the mass of educated, and even half-educated, Englishmen un- 
doubtingly believe, it is the connection of their material pro- 
sperity with the progress of science, and though many of them 
have scarcely shaken off the old medieval horror of anatomy 
and anatomists, yet they would, we believe, be very slow to put 
any new obstacle in the way even of these unpopular branches of 
knowledge. The lessons, moreover, of history are not entirely 
thrown away ; and one of these lessons most undoubtedly is the 
utter futility, as well as the impolicy, of putting legislative 
restraints upon the progress of. knowledge. If we except, 
perhaps, the last half century, it may well be doubted whether 
the study of anatomy was ever so enthusiastically pursued as in 
times when its cultivation was attended with positive personal 
danger ; and in days, which some now alive may remember, the 
necessity of “ body-snatching,” as it was vulgarly called, stimu- 
lated, much more than it hindered, the practice of post-mortem 
examinations. How greatly the feeling of the masses on such 
subjects has changed of late years is well known to medical 
men, to most of whom it has no doubt happened, as in several 
instances which have come under our own knowledge, that after 
the fatal termination of an uncommon case of disease, even 
among working people, the first suggestion that the body should 
be examined has come from the friends of the deceased. 

In the earlier part of this paper, we have laid it down as a 
principle to be observed in judging of the questions before us, 
that we must take into our consideration the grade of existing 
civilization, that is to say, the general habits of society, as they 
respect the relation subsisting between man and the lower 
animals; and with a few remarks upon this subject, as it affects 
the desirability of legislation on the subject of vivisection, we 
will conclude the present essay. 

The suffering inflicted in physiological experiments, we must 
once more remind our readers, is at least not wantonly inflicted. 
It is, at least, not inflicted causelessly or carelessly, or as a mere 
matter of convenience or amusement, but deliberately for a set 
purpose, and as part of a toilsome and generally ill-rewarded 
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course of study, and by a small class of men who, as a rule, are 
certainly not deficient either in humanity or enlightenment. 
The physiologist, in this country at least, is generally also a 
physician or a surgeon, who spends a considerable portion both 
of his time and his labour in the unrequited service of the poor 
and suffering. Let us see whether the same-can be said of the 
sufferings endured by the lower animals at the hands of other 
classes of mankind :. we omit the stock instances of cruelty—the 
crimping of fish, the skinning of eels, and many similar customs ; 
merely remarking that, though we believe nobody defends them, 
yet nobody thinks it worth his while to go out of his way to attempt 
to abolish them. But we are confident that any man who will use 
his eyes and his understanding as he goes about the world, will 
find that, as a rule, the relation subsisting between man and 
the lower animals is simply that of cruel oppression on the one 
hand, and helpless suffering on the other; or, more correctly 
. speaking, that the welfare of the animal creation is simply not 
taken into account by the major part of mankind, when brought 
into relation with it. Of course, exceptional instances in plenty 
will occur to the mind of any educated man, and on the first 
view, as he calls to.mind chiefly his own friends and their con- 
duct towards their domestic animals, he may be disposed to 
repudiate the charge as too sweeping; but, we. believe, a little 
further consideration will convince him that it is not so. Sights, 
to which we have been accustomed all our lives, do not awaken 
any special associations in our minds until we come to look at 
them from a special point of view. Let any man go into a 
market or a fair, in almost any town in England, and he will 
soon see that the one matter considered is the convenience of 
the buyers and sellers, and that the comfort and even the freedom 
from torment of the animals exposed for sale, does not seem to 
enter into consideration in the slightest degree. In one corner 
he may see a drove of Welsh or Irish ponies driven together in 
a mass, while one fellow cracks a long whip about the drove in 
all directions, and crams the frightened and half-starved creatures 
into a space so small that it is matter of wonder that any of 
them come out with whole limbs, and another seizes on one 
unfortunate brute that is to be shown to a customer, drags about 
its mouth, and kicks and drives it hither and thither, precisely 
as if it were a machine quite incapable of feeling. In another 
direction he may see a herd of oxen goaded into pens, in which 
all movement is impossible, and standing sweltering in the heat 
of an August sun, with. bloodshot eyes and sore feet, and 
lips clogged with mucous, and suffering all the agonies of 
unslaked thirst. He may leave the fair in disgust, or 
more probably because he has finished his business and wants: 
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to get home to dinner, and as he drives along he will pass 
cart after cart containing two or three, or half a dozen, 
wretched calves, placed on their backs, with their feet tied tightly 
together with cords, and their heads hanging over the tail-board 
of the cart; and he may, if it so please him, reflect upon the 
almost unspeakable agony which is implied in the forcible reten- 
tion of one position, and that an unnatural and painful one, for 
many hours in succession. Such examples crowd upon the 
memory upon the very slightest consideration of the‘subject, and 
we have even now said nothing of the fate of costermongers’ 
donkeys, or of the methods employed by butchers for destroying 
life—though on the latter subject there is plenty to be said—or 
of a hundred other matters of the kind. But to take an appa- 
rently milder instance ; let any of our readers reflect, the next 
time his convenience compels him to hurry to a railway station, 
as he hears the swish, swish, thwack, thwack, of the cabman’s 
whip, in relation to how much bodily pain that must stand, when 
it hardly serves to force along the aching limbs and half-filled 
stomach of the unhappy horse at the rate of some six. or seven 
miles per hour, and he will perceive how yery slight account we 
mostly take in the commonest transactions of life of mere 
animal suffering. We do not say that these things are as they 
should be, nor do .we even assert that some of them, at least, 
might not well be checked by legislative enactment ; we merely 
bring them forward in this place, in order to show how conti- 
nually the ordinary machinery of our lives produces animal suf- 
fering, and how much of this is brought about from mere wan- 
tonness or as a mere matter of convenience, and how, for the 
most part, in our present stage of civilization, we are habitually 


_ indifferent to it. 


There is, however, one other custom, or class of customs, which 
is looked upon as peculiarly English, to which we must refer in 
illustration of this matter, viz., sporting and game preserving. 
Fox-bunting, the first of English field sports, is certainly also 
the least cruel, and may probably with justice be acquitted of the 
charge of cruelty altogether. For while no one who has had any 
experience of it can doubt the correctness of the old huntsman’s 
opinion, that “the horses and the dogs like the sport as well as 
the gentlemen,” there is some reason to hope, if the principles 
laid down by Mr. Rowell be correct, that the fox, if he does not 
“like it too,” has at least no very valid reason to object to it, 
inasmuch as it is almost the only way in which, in the present 
day, he can meet his inevitable death, in what Mr. Rowell has 
shown to be the most natural and least painful manner. The 
only cruelty therefore remaining is the constructive cruelty of 
preserving foxes for the purpose of the chase. Horse-racing 
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occupies a somewhat more exceptionable position, since it is hard 
to justify the severe and crue] punishment so often inflicted on 
horses towards the end of a race. But whether this can be defended 
or not is a matter of little importance ; for most undoubtedly the 
typical form in which the modern English sporting instinct deve- 
lops itself, at least among the wealthier classes, is that of shooting; 
and the cruelty of shooting cannot well be questioned. The birds 
that are shot and bagged are killed out of hand, and it makes but 
little difference for our present purpose, if an animal is to be killed 
for the table, whether it is shot as it flies over a stubble-field or 
has its neck wrung in a farmyard ; but not all the birds that are 
shot, it must be remembered, are bagged. There are birds with 
broken legs and broken wing-bones, which flutter down into the 
cover, and which the retriever fails to find. And what is the con- 
dition of these? Why, they may be picked up, as we are told by 
sportsmen, days and days after they have been shot, and you may 
find the broken limbs in every stage of inflammation, swollen 
and red, and tender and suppurating, and the animal dragging 
itself about with what limbs it has remaining, and suffering all 
the time the additional agony of starvation—an agony probably 
in its case much more severe than that arising from its wounds. 
It is to be observed, too, that by keeping down, as we commonly 
do, all beasts of prey in our woods, except, perhaps, an occasional 
fox, we deprive the wounded creatures, in most cases, of their 
rightful refuge in a natural and merciful death. The case of a 
winged bird is, in fact, precisely that of an animal submitted to 
vivisection without any provision being made either for the 
extinction of sensibility during the process or of life at its termina- 
tion ; except, indeed, that in the one case the experiment is made 
carefully and for a definite and useful purpose, in the other care- 
lessly and for sport ; the one is performed perhaps once, where the 
other occurs a thousand times. 

Now, we do not intend from all this to proceed to the conclu- 
sion that it is expedient, or even desirable, that we should imme- 
diately make an attempt to put down the cruelty of shooting and 
gamekeeping by legislation ; but we do consider that even this 
hasty and imperfect survey of facts is sufficient to show that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, it is not the habit of our present age 
to put the sufferings of the lower animals into serious competition 
with the convenience, or even with the pleasures, of mankind ; 
and that while for these purposes suffering is inflicted habitually 
and as it were wholesale, and without care or check, by all classes 
of men, gentle and simple alike, it would be the very height of 
absurdity to endeavour to check by legislative enactment its in- 
fliction bya small class of enlightened and laborious men by whom 
it is practised but rarely, and even then not wantonly or for amuse- 
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ment, but with care and pains, and for no less a purpose than to 
extend the empire of human knowledge, and to diminish the 
amount of human suffering. Surely, to make any such attempt 
were indeed to begin our reforms at the wrong end of our social 
system, to strain at a gnat after swallowing innumerable camels. 





Art. VI.—Tue Porisu Insurrection or 1863. 





The Private History of a Polish Insurrection. From official 
and unofficial Sources. By H. SurHERLAND Epwarps, late 
Correspondent of the Times in Poland. London: [865. 


HE insurrection which ended so disastrously not quite two 
years ago has left the Polish question as far from a solu- 

tion as ever. Though for the moment thoroughly subdued, the 
Poles show no disposition to be reconciled to their conquerors, 
and the next European complication will doubtless raise in them 
new hopes and again call the attention of the world to their 
patriotism and their wrongs. Their political condition is, 
indeed, so entirely exceptiunal, and so intimately connected 
with the distribution of power on the Continent, that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive of any great political convulsion 
taking place in Europe in which they would be not more or less 
directly concerned. The position of their country, divided poli- 
tically between the great monarchies of the North, yet as much 
united in customs, language, and national feeling as in the most 
prosperous days of its independence, is in itself an anomaly, and 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as a provisional and abnormal 
state of things, maintained by sheer violence, and therefore cer- 
tain to be disturbed by the first modification of the forces which 
alone uphold it. Nor is it easy to see how the conditions of the 
Polish problem can under present circumstances be altered. The 
title of “the most unfortunate of nations” which has been given 
to Poland ill describes the peculiarity which distinguishes her 
from the other nations of Europe. If the Poles had had nothing 
but misfortune to complain of, we should have heard the last of 
them long ago. It is not because she is the most unfortunate, 
but because she is the most wronged of the European nations, 
that Poland has persisted for nearly a century in rejecting the 
rule of the foreigner and keeping open her “question” for the 
terror of despots and the vexation of diplomatists. No nation in 
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history with anything like so long and glorious an independent 
existence has been treated with such indignity, or seen the rights 
conferred upon it by charters and treaties so unscrupulously 
violated ; and, in a patriotic and high-spirited race like the Poles, 
the sense of such wrongs must always keep alive the desire of 
independence, however hopeless it may appear. 

Among the many insurrections by means of which the Poles 
bave striven to extricate themselves from their intolerable posi- 
tion, the last has certainly been the most important in its bear- 
ings on European politics and the most significant in its results. 
Its rise and progress, however, were involved in so much 
mystery, that very vague ideas regarding it prevailed at the 
time, not only among the general public, but also among the 
statesmen whose business it was to inform themselves of the real 
facts of the case, and whose mistakes exposed us to the alterna- 
tive of war or humiliation. The mendacious telegrams and 
biassed pamphlets and newspaper articles published by the parti- 
sans of both sides of course only added to the confusion already 
existing in the public mind. According to the writers of the school 
of the Opinion Nationale, Poland was a nation of heroes, who 
had risen as one man, from the Dnieper to the Vistula, to expel the 
Russians from their country ; a national army of 92,000 men, 
completely equipped, and recruited from all classes, had been 
levied to do the patriotic work, and peasants as well as nobles in all 
parts of the country strictly obeyed the orders of the National 
Government. The friends of Russia, on the other hand, never 
tire of telling us* that Poland is not a nation at all, that the in- 
surgents were a set of cowards and vagabonds, that the peasants 
ardently desire to be incorporated with Russia, and that the 
insurrection was the work of a dissolute and reactionist nobility, 
who strove to interest Europe in the sufferings of an imaginary 
Poland in order to free themselves from the civilising influence 
of Russia, and enable them to bring back their country to the 
state of misery and ignorance in which it was before its partition. 
It is refreshing to turn from these extravagant vagaries of a 
blind partisanship to the lucid and singularly conscientious and 
impartial work of Mr. Edwards, The peculiar value of his book 
consists in the spirit of fairness and moderation in which it is 
written, and his evident anxiety to represent the origin and 
nature of the insurrection in their true light. His visits to the 
country, both before and during the struggle, enabled him to 
study the question on the spot, and he has done this with an 
amount of care and discrimination which is very seldom to be 





* See “Situation de la Pologne.’ Par L. Moller, Paris: 1865; and 
“Plus de Pologne.” Par Lucien Fouque. Paris: 1865. 
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met with in the productions of a “special correspondent.” The 
two volumes of which his work is composed form decidedly the 
best and most complete book which has yet appeared on the insur- 
rection. The letters sent by him to the Tvmes in 1863, most of 
which are reprinted in the second volume, give a faithful and ani- 
mated picture, by an acute observer, of the state of feeling in 
Poland and Russia during the struggle; and the two together con- 
tain a mass of information which for the first time furnishes the 
materials for a clear and impartial judgment on the subject. 

The cause of the late insurrection has been explained in many 
ways. Lord Russell, with characteristic simplicity, attributed it 
to the bad government of the Emperor Nicholas; Mr. Edwards 
thinks it was caused byan idea among the Poles that Russia was ex- 
hausted,and that France would help Poland as it had helped Italy. 
Weare inclined to agree with the Pole quoted by Mr. Edwards in 
his second volume (p. 216), that it was a “ patriotic eruption ”— 
a movement begun, no doubt, by a few desperate and misguided 
men, but which would at once have died away of itself had it not 
been taken up and carried on by every man in the country who 
was capable of political feeling of any kind. The movement was 
essentially an impulsive one ; for every sensible Pole condemned 
it, and saw its folly, though he felt he could not refrain from join- 
ing it. The nation had been insulted and provoked beyond en- 
durance, and sprang blindly on its oppressor regardless of con- 
sequences, as a spirited boy would spring on a strong man under 
the same circumstances, though perfectly aware that he would, 
in all probability, be beaten in the end: Whatever may have 
been the justice of the reasons which prevented the Poles from 
rising during the Crimean war, it is evident that the case at 
that time was very different. It is true that the system of 
Nicholas was a deliberate attempt to crush out the Polish 
nationality, and that his government in Poland was an unmiti- 
gated despotism ; but he did not set up, like Alexander, for 
a liberal and benevolent monarch ; he did not encourage hopes 
which he afterwards treated with contempt, or flaunt in the face 
of Europe reforms which in Poland were known to have no real 
existence. An insurrection in Poland during the Crimean war 
would have been a deliberate attempt to throw off the yoke of 
Russia ; and certainly, if we consider that instead of striking at 
once at the most vulnerable point of the empire, where they 
knew well that they would instantly be joined by the whole 
population, the allied Powers attacked Russia in the Crimea, it 
is easy to understand that the Poles should have declined to rise 
unless the allies formally engaged to obtain a certain minimum 
of concessions for them as one of the conditions of peace. There 
can be little doubt that, though France and England would have 
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been glad of an insurrection in Poland, as a means of diverting 
the attention of Russia during their operations in the Crimea, 
they never seriously intended to give any support to such an 
insurrection, and that it was because this was the belief of the 
Poles, and not because there were a hundred thousand Russian 
soldiers in their country, that they determined not to risk 
embarking in an enterprise the failure of which would have 
been at least as disastrous to them as was that of the last 
insurrection. 

In order clearly to understand the state of feeling in Poland 
when the insurrection broke out, we must go back to the period 
of the accession of the present Emperor. When the news of 
the death of Nicholas reached Warsaw, every Pole felt as if an 
immense weight had been removed from his breast, and the 
reaction produced in the nation a buoyancy of spirits and a 
readiness to receive impressions which were the natural results 
of the removal of the grinding tyranny it had suffered for the 
last five-and-twenty years. It was while the Poles were in the 
midst of this sort of mental intoxication that the news came of 
proposals having been made in their favour during the Paris 
Conference, and of a promise from Count Orloff to the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers that the Emperor would grant an 
amnesty and certain liberal reforms to Poland. Shortly after- 
wards the Emperor visited Warsaw, and the Poles, whose hopes 
had now risen to a pitch of feverish excitement, determined to 
give him a splendid reception. The greatest attentions were paid 
him during his stay in the city, and a magnificent ball was given 
to him by the nobility ; but all the enthusiasm in his favour was 
chilled in a moment by the famous speech in which he informed 
the Poles that he would allow “no dreams,” and that he would 
maintain what his father did. Mr. Edwards tells a curious story 
apropos of this speech, which we do not remember to have 
seen before. It appears that during his journey from Kieff to 
Warsaw, the Emperor called on Count Jezierski, the delegate 
from the Polish Diet who during the revolution of 1830 went 
to St. Petersburg with Prince Lubecki to propose to the 
Emperor Nicholas the union of the ancient provinces of Poland 
with the kingdom under a constitutional Government, as the 
only condition on which the Poles would consent to lay down 
their arms, and who, finding that the Emperor would accept no 
terms, afterwards recommended the Diet to yield, and was con- 
‘sequently looked upon as a traitor by the Poles and as a friend 
by the Russian Government. What passed between Alexander 
and the Count is not known, but it is said that the harsh words 
about the “dreams” of the Poles, which the Emperor uttered, 
as if by an afterthought, at the end of a complimentary speech 
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to the nobles, seemed to be addressed especially to Jezierski. Mr. 
Edwards infers from this that, at the interview between the Em- 
peror and Jezierski, the latter renewed the proposal he had made 
to the Emperor Nicholas in 1830; and that it was to this proposal 
that Alexander alluded when he spoke of the dreams of the Poles, 
and of his determination to maintain what his father had esta- 
blished—.e., the substitution of a Russian for a Polish adminis- 
tration in the Polish provinces incorporated with the Russian Em- 
pire. This is certainly the only intelligible explanation of the Em- 
peror’s conduct on this occasion, as, even if he had intended 
to maintain the cruel and tyrannical system of Nicholas (which 
his subsequent acts show he did not), there could have been no 
reason for brutally reminding the Poles of their past sufferings, 
treating their hopes of an amelioration of their condition as 
“dreams,” and informing them that he would continue to per- 
secute and oppress them as his father did. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that the Poles understood his words in 
this sense, and that such is their obvious meaning, whatever may 
have been the intention with which they were said. The “ dreams” 
of Poland were at that time of a very. vague character, and had 
not yet assumed the form of any definite demand or wish. All 
the Poles felt was that they had been cruelly ill-treated and 
trampled on ; that a new monarch, with a reputation for liberal 
intentions, was now their ruler; and that there was a hope of 
their condition being considerably bettered, both politically and 
morally. At the bottom of these feelings was, of course, an 
ardent desire for national independence ; but every reasonable 
man in the country knew well that the time for the realisation 
of such a desire must be far distant, and that all that could be 
done in the meanwhile was to raise the material prosperity of 
the country and fit it for political life. This was the programme 
of Count Andrew Zamoyski; and for a time he had all the 
intelligence of the country with him. Had the Russian Govern- 
ment accepted the situation—had it strictly adhered to its own 
laws * and the reforms it introduced, allowing the Poles to take 
full advantage of the concessions made to them, but not to 
advance a step beyond the limit of what was granted them by 
the laws of the country—the insurrection, we are persuaded, 
would not have taken place, as the Government would have had 
the support of the only men who could have made it formidable ; 
and Russian Poland would now have presented a picture of 
quiet prosperity such as it has never shown since it came 
under foreign rule. Of course, directly an opportunity presented 
itself, the Poles would none the less have striven to regain their 





* The Poles resemble the English and the Americans in their almost 
pedantic adherence to law. ‘The country,” to use the language of the 
official report on the condition of the kingdom of Poland presented to the 
Emperor in March, 1861, “is radically imbued with the sense of law.” 
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independence ; but this result was inevitable, and was certainly 
not to be retarded or prevented by misgovernment and insult, 
The only alternative for Russia, while the Poles are under her 
rule (and they will do their best to escape from it in any case,) 
is either to keep them turbulent and discontented, at a vast 
expense of blood and money to herself, or to make them peace. 
ful and obedient subjects by the same means as are adopted by 
every civilized Government that wishes to secure the good-will 
of the people. Unfortunately, this was not the course taken by 
the Government of the Emperor Alexander. His first step was 
to grant an amnesty to the Polish exiles on his accession, which 
was saddled with the humiliating condition of expressing repent- 
ance for the “ guilty error” of fighting for one’s country, and did 
not return to the exiles their confiscated estates, though it was 
doubtless a substantial benefit to the thousands of Poles who were 
wearing away their hopeless lives in Siberia. An act equally un- 
gracious, and far more galling to the national feeling, was the re- 
fusal of the Emperor, on his second visit toWarsaw with the Em- 
press in 1857, to receive any Polish lady not dressed in the Russian 
costume, or any Polish gentleman not in the Government ser- 
vice. The establishment of the Agricultural Society in 1858, 
and the replacement, in 1859, of the old system of conscription 
by designation by the French system of conscription by ballot, 
were two real and valuable reforms ; but their subsequent with- 
drawal by the Russian Government was felt by Poland the more 
deeply that they were so real and valuable. As for the material 
condition of the Poles, under the mild rule of Prince Gortchakoff, 
it was, no doubt, considerably improved. Until the national 
demonstrations began there was no political persecution or 
yearly conscription, as in the days of Nicholas, and the price 
of foreign passports was reduced so low as to enable a large 
number of Poles to visit foreign countries. 

The era of “ demonstrations” began in October,'1860, when the 
three northern sovereigns met—for the purpose, as was generally 
supposed, of renewing the Holy Alliance and plotting against 
France and the newly-liberated kingdom of Italy—in the capital 
of the country which their predecessors had dismembered. This 
proceeding naturally provoked the Poles to the utmost ; the prin- 
cipal Polish families left Warsaw, and the stay of the Emperor and 
his allies in that city was made so uncomfortable by numerous 
petty vexations got up by the inhabitants, that the fétes given on 
the occasion were suddenly broken off, and the monarchs returned 
prematurely to their respective capitals. This was another of 
the many instances of gratuitous insult offered to the Poles by 
their rulers, who seem to think that the best mode of extinguish- 
ing the feeling of nationality in Poland is to outrage it in every 
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possible way. Itis a favourite and plausible argument of writers 
on the Russian side, that it is useless to grant any concessions to 
the Poles, as they only employ them for the purpose of achieving 
their independence, and that Russia cannot be expected to give 
up her share of Poland now, because she was perhaps not quite 
blameless in seizing it a hundred years ago; but it is impossible 
to test this argument by practical experience, for Russia has never 
given the Poles an opportunity of becoming reconciled to her 
rule, but, on the contrary, has provoked them by constant insult 
to resist and detest her. It is not by insulting, but by paying 
the greatest respect to their feeling of nationality, that the 
Scotch have been turned into Englishmen, the Lithuanians into 
Poles, and the Norwegians into Swedes; and it is but natural 
that the Poles, with their unparalleled grievances and fiery pa- 
triotism, should bitterly resent such outrages to their nation from 
a race less civilized, and with a far shorter and less glorious his- 
tory than their own. The meeting of the three sovereigns in 
the Polish capital was so deeply felt, that it was determined to 
organize a series of patriotic demonstrations as a sort of protest 
against the conduct of the Government: On the 29th of Novem- 
ber, the anniversary of the outbreak which preceded the insur- 
rection of 1830, an immense procession paraded the streets of 
Warsaw, singing the national hymn ; and this demonstration was 
followed in the next few months by a great number of similar 
ones, until that of the 25th February, 1861, (the anniversary of 
the battle of Grochow,*) was dispersed by force. This procession 
was, like the others, composed of unarmed men, and it was 
stopped by the troops, who, finding that they could not approach 
the torch-bearers in the procession, who directed the flames of 
their torches towards the nostrils of the chargers, drew their 
swords and sabred many persons in the crowd. The affair of 
the 27th February was still more serious. A funeral procession, 
passing along the chief street of the town on its way to the 
cemetery, was attacked by the Cossacks, apparently under the 
impression that it was another demonstration. As it did not 
break up, the Cossacks were called back and replaced by a de- 
tachment of infantry, who fired on the unarmed crowd without 
warning, and killed five men, whose bodies were taken charge of 
by the Poles, and carried in procession to the cemetery three days 
afterwards. The Government on this occasion appears to have 
lost all presence of mind, and it was so apprehensive of the con- 
Sequences of its acts that for the moment it abdicated its func- 





* Grochow is a town near Warsaw, where the Polish insurgents of 1830 
ao their first great battle, and gained their first great victory against the 
Ussians. 
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tions, and left the city entirely in the hands of the Poles, The 
result showed that this confidence was not misplaced, for although 
the procession which followed the bodies of the victims was‘more 
than three miles long, the whole of the Polish population of 
Warsaw having joined in it, the proceedings passed off in the 
greatest tranquillity. 

It was during the above demonstrations, and especially after 
the massacres of February, that a revolutionary party began to 
organize itself in Warsaw. It so happened that these massacres 
followed immediately upon the resolutions passed by the Agn- 
cultural Society (20th February), with the object of making the 
peasants freeholders, and the moment was therefore thought ripe 
by Mieroslawski and the few adherents he then had in Warsaw 
to prepare for an insurrection, as the peasantry would be more 
likely to take an interest in political matters, aud to unite with 
the nobles in an armed movement, when they became landowners 
and citizens themselves. The plan of Mieroslawski was to cary 
out a gigantic propaganda in Russia and Poland, of which the 
instruments in Russia would be the Polish officers and civil fune- 
tionaries, and in Poland the proprietors, the former spreading 
seditious and revolutionary opinions among the Russians, in order 
to produce a revolution, and the latter cultivating the good-will 
of the peasants, and filling them with patriotic sentiments, so as 
to make them ready to rise when the proper moment arrived. 
The sympathies of Europe were in the meantime to be enlisted 
by continval attacks on Russia in the press and by accounts of 
Russian atrocities, real or invented. ‘This plan, like its author, 
found few supporters in Poland, either at the time it was con- 
ceived or subsequently. Some of Mieroslawski’s adherents, in- 
deed, went even farther than Mieroslawski himself, for they were 
too impatient to wait for the execution of his scheme, and con- 
ceived the mad project of beginning the insurrection on the day 
of the funeral of the five men shot in the massacre of the 27th 
of February. The fact that there was not the smallest disturb- 
ance on that day showed how little the ideas of these enthusiasts 
were shared by the people. The truth is, that at that time no 
only would the Poles as a body have nothing to do with Mieros 
lawski’s plan—one part of which, as Mr. Edwards well observes 
“could only have been carried out by a nation of scoundrels 
another only by a nation of brave and generous men”—but that 
they were not disposed to encourage or carry out any plan at all 
with the object of preparing an insurrection. If the Government 
had quietly but firmly taken its stand on its legal rights, making 


no opposition to harmless demonstrations, but severely punishing & of 


any infraction of the law, it would not have been even then tom 
late to obtain the respect, if not the support, of the Poles. But 
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the Government only irritated and strengthened the discontent 
which was already deepening into open hostility. The events of 
the 25th and 27th produced so profound an impression in Poland, 
that the whole nation went spontaneously into mourning, and 
adopted all the outward tokens of deep and sincere grief. ‘The 
unanimity,” says Mr. Edwards, “ of all Poles capable of national 
feeling of any kind in presence of the acts of ferocity committed 
by the Russians was shown, not only in the adoption of mourn- 
ing, but also in the wearing of Polish mementoes, the abandon- 
ment of dancing and of public amusements of all kinds, and in 
the crowded attendance at the churches wherever a service was 
to be performed in honour of some Polish patriot, or in comme- 
moration of some great day in the history of Poland. If all this 
was contrived by the men who aimed only at bringing about an 
appeal to arms, it was certainly contrived most cunningly.” This 
silent protest of the nation was worthily seconded by the conduct 
of those who acted as its representatives. Not only did the 
marshals of the nobility wait upon Prince Gortchakoff to protest 
against the violence of the troops, but eitht members of the Polish 
Agricultural Society, together with the principal members of the 
municipality, the heads of the clergy of all denominations, and 
other notabilities of the capital, sent an address to the Emperor, 
exposing the grievances of the nation, but making no specific 
demand. “A country once on a level with the civilization of 
its Christian neighbours cannot,” so said the address, “grow 
morally or materially, so long as its church, its legislation, its 
public instruction, and its whoie social organization are forcibly 
subjected to foreign innovation, and withdrawn from the national 
influence All confidence has ceased between the govern- 
ing and the governed ; repression, however violent, however ob- 
stinate, can never recall it.” This address was signed by the 
Archbishop of Warsaw, the President of the Evangelical Con- 
sistory, the Chief Rabbi, and all the principal persons of Warsaw, 
besides a vast number of private persons of all classes, and from 
all parts of the country ; yet the Emperor, in his answer to this 
document, contemptuously described it as the petition “ of a few 
individuals,” and added that he ought to treat it as if it had 
hever existed, but that, nevertheless, he would grant certain re- 
forms, the principal of which were the formation of a Polish 
Council of State and of elective district and municipal councils. 
The indignation produced among the Poles by this reply was still 
further increased by the dissolution of the Agricultural Society— 
the body to which the people were accustomed to look as a sort 


of national representation, and which, from the moderation of its 


Views and the high position of many of its members, would have 
been the least likely to act in factious opposition to the Govern- 
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ment. The day after the dissolution, an immense crowd of per. 
sons proceeded to the house of Count Andrew Zamoyski, the 
president of the society, to protest against it, and the day after 
another crowd assembled in front of Prince Gortchakoff’s palace, 
On the first occasion the troops did not interfere; but on the 
second they made a deliberate attack on the people, which Mr. 
Edwards thus graphically describes :— 


“The procession, after leaving the cemetery, made its way to the 
Sigismund-square, and there stationed itself in front of the palace 
occupied by the Imperial Lieutenant. The national hymn was sung; 
newspapers containing the Emperor’s reply to the Warsaw address 
were burned; the crowd, summoned by several officers, and called 
upon and entreated by Prince Gortchakoff himself to withdraw, 
refused to move; and, ultimately, when full warning had been 
given — but also when no act of violence had been committed— 
the Russians fired upon the unarmed people, and from time to time 
renewed the slaughter until at last the square was evacuated. On 
this, as on so many other occasions of the same kind, the utmost forti- 
tude was displayed by the Poles. Very few left the square in obedience 
to the summons of the Russian officers. The vast majority knelt 
down, and sang the patriotic hymn. The leaders of the manifestations 
exhorted the timid to be firm, and here and there joined hands to 
prevent their departure. Some were actually attracted to the spot by 
the first discharge. Among others, a Jewish student named Land 
joined the crowd after the firing had begun, and was raising a wounded 
man from the ground when he was himself struck to the heart. Thu 
the people of Warsaw protested with terrible earnestness against the 
dominion of Russia in Poland.” 


It was about this time that a distinct difference of opinion 
began to manifest itself between the various parties in Poland 
From the 2nd of March to the 7th of April (the day before the 
massacre above described) the city had been perfectly quiet, 
having been entirely given up to the Poles, and order having 
been preserved by the exertions of Polish special constables 
The Emperor's reply to the address, however, and the dissolution 
of the Agricultural Society, added considerably to the numbers 
of those who thought that it was useless to negotiate with Russia 
any longer, and the result was that a regular system of passive 
resistance was entered upon. The great majority of this party 
(which Mr. Edwards calls the “party of action”), though they 
aimed at ultimately bringing about a rising, were opposed t0 
any precipitate measures, and wished to postpone the movement 
until a sufficient quantity of arms should be obtained, and the 
aid of the peasants secured by making them freeholders. The 
latter step had been already proposed by the Agricultural Society, 
which, however, had added to its proposal the recommendatio 
that the landlord should be partly compensated for the loss of his 
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land by a series of yearly payments, made by the peasant for a 
certain number of years. The party of action, on the other hand, 
wished to relieve the peasant from making any payment at all to 
the landlord, whom it proposed to compensate out of the State 
treasury, after the country had recovered its independence. The 
other great party in Poland was the White or moderate party, 
chiefly consisting of the landowners, as the Reds or democrats 
chiefly belonged to the class of workmen and small traders. It 
desired the independence of Poland as ardently as the Reds, 
but it was opposed to forcible measures, being of opinion that 
an insurrection at that time would have no chance of success, 
and that the best course for the Poles to pursue was to improve 
the material condition of their country as much as possible, and 
take advantage of any concessions the Government might be 
disposed to make; at the same time continuing to press the 
demand for a national administration for the whole of Russian 
Poland. These opinions were, in fact, those of the great majority 
of the country, until the Government strengthened the “Reds” 
by its policy of incessant provocation. Count Andrew Zamoyski, 
popularly known as “ Mr, Andrew,” was tlie chief of the moderate 
party, whose opinions he fully shared, and the influence which he 
possessed over the people of all classes was strikingly shown by 
the marvellous order and tranquillity with which tens of thou- 
sands of Poles followed the funeral procession of the victims of 
the massacre of the 27th of February, after he had given his 
word to the Government that the funeral should take place 
without disturbance. So great, indeed, was his influence, that 
many believe that if he had been allowed to remain in Poland 
he would have prevented the insurrection, for both the Whites 
and Reds were agreed that the outbreak was premature, and 
the small party of revolutionists who originated it were at first 
its only supporters. 

The “reforms” introduced by the Russian Government in 
March, 1861, consisted of the fullowing measures :—First, the 
department of ecclesiastical affairs was separated from that of 
the interior, and a commission of public worship and instruction 
was established—an administrative reform which was a mere 
matter of official convenience. Second, a Council of State, 
composed of Poles nominated by the Emperor, was instituted, 
whose function it was to deliberate privately on measures sub- 
mitted to it by the Government, but which had no power either 
of initiative or decision. Third, elective district and municipal 
councils were established, whose functions were also restricted 
to deliberation on matters laid before them by the Government 
commissioners. ‘These concessions, which, it must be confessed, 
went but a very little way towards fulfilling the desire of the 
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country for a national representation, were nevertheless accepted 
by the Poles; the only party that urged their rejection was 
the insignificant one of the revolutionists. The municipal 
elections took place in September, 1861, in perfect order, and 
most of the members chosen belonged to the moderate party; 
yet the Government, with its usual perverseness, proclaimed 
Poland ina state of siege a fortnight afterwards, for the reason, 
among others, that persons hostile to the Russian authorities had 
been returned in the elections. Then came the siege of the 
churches by the soldiery on the anniversary of the death of 
Kosciuszko, when the congregations were shut up for eighteen 
hours without food, and afterwards marched off to the citadel. 
The popular indignation had now reached its highest pitch, and 
the two great parties organised themselves into political societies, 
with a common fund, a secret journal which was the organ of 
each, and directing committees. Mr. Edwards gives the following 
intgresting account of the organisation of the two parties :— 


“ The organisation of the White party was based on that of the late 
Agricultural Soeiety. It had groups of members among the landed 
proprietors of every district in the kingdom, and its affairs were 
directed by a committee of three, sitting at Warsaw. This party had 
already considerable funds at its disposal, ineluding the subscriptions 
received from the members of the Agricultural Society, the proceeds of 
various collections made after religious celebrations in the churches at 
Warsaw and in the provinces, as well as contributions from other 
sources. . . . At their meeting of October 17, 1861, the extreme 
men of the party of action resolved to organise a National Committee, 
which was the origin of the ‘Central National Committee,’ which, 
after the appeal to arms, united with the directing committee of the 
moderate or White party, out of which combination the first 
‘National Government’ was formed. A plan was drawn up in 
writing, in which it was specified that the committee should be 
divided into three sections—one for the propagation of patriotic ideas, 
and for making known the general decisions of the committee; a 
second for financial matters, and for the preparation of circulars and 
addresses; a third for enrolling and arming intending combatants. 
Each of these sections was directed by a chief, to whom an_ assistant 
was attached, capable, if necessary, of replacing him. . . . When 
the formation of the National Committee was first decided upon, the 
party of action, which the committee was to represent, had only a sum 
of from five to six hundred pounds at its disposal. Of this, a little 
more than half had been collected after a religious service ordered by 
some government officials in memory of those who fell in the 
massacres, and the remainder after two similar services ordered respec- 
tively by the association of hackney coachmen and the association © 
house porters. The Polish insurrection of 1863 has been called an 
anistocratic movement ; but the porters and cab-drivers of Warsaw 
were getting up subscriptions in furtherance of the insurrection at a 
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time when the prudent landed proprietors were doing all in their power 
to stop it.”’ 

The establishment of this secret committee naturally gave rise 
toa great many abuses, some of which, such as the assassinations, 
were universally deplored in the country. This was especially 
the case with regard to the attempt on the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who was wounded by a misguided fanatic on the day after 
his arrival at Warsaw as the Emperor’s lieutenant (July 3, 1863). 
There can be no doubt that this appointment was made with the 
intention of conciliating the people; but the excitement was 
already too great in the country for it to be pacified merely by 
the Emperor’s brother coming to rule over it as viceroy. No 
reforms were introduced, or even promised, during the first two 
months of his government, the state of siege was maintained in 
all its rigour, a number of vexatious decrees about costume were 
issued, and the leaders of the national demonstrations were stig- 
matised in official proclamation, as “a band of malefactors.” At 
length, on the 27th of August, the Grand Duke issued a mani- 
festo, in which he assured the Poles that he did not consider them 
responsible for the acts of an individual malefactor, and called 
upon them to support his Government. In consequence of this 
appeal, between 300 and 400 of the principal landed proprietors 
met at the Hotel de l'Europe, and drew up an address, in which 
they stated that they did not refuse their support to the new in- 
stitutions given to the Kingdom, but strongly recommended 
their extension to the rest of Russian Poland—zi.e., the Polish 
provinces seized by Russia at the first, second, and third 
partitions. They further represented that the only mode 
of securing the loyal and cordial co-operation of the Poles 
with the Russian Government would be to unite the whole 
of Russian Poland under a Polish administration and with a 
constitution. It will be remarked here that the Poles had not 
yet finally broken with the Russian Government, since they 
offered to accept terms which were very far from the fulfilment 
of their desire for national independence, but, on the contrary, 
were rather calculated to prevent it, by opening the door to a 
reconciliation with Russia. The danger to Russia of giving the 
Kingdom of Poland, even with its provinces, a constitution, would 
certainly not have been greater than that which already existed 
from the revolutionary organization which spread its ramifica- 
tions over the provinces as well as the Kingdom, and which would 
have been paralysed by the establishment of a national Polish 
government with the Emperor of Russia at its head as King of 
Poland. Even supposing that the organisation would have been 
maintained after the cessation of all just cause of discontent, the 
Russian troops and police would have had quite as much power 
over it under the new state of things as under the old, fora 
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Polish government could as little have suffered the existence of 
an illegal society as a Russian one. That the small party of 
Liberals in Russia would have asked for a constitution if one 
were given to Poland is probable ; but they had already done 
this when there was no thought of giving Poland a constitution, 
and the Emperor would have had no difficulty in acting as he 
thought fit about the matter in the present case, as he did on the 
former occasion. The truth is, that a constitutional movement 
in Russia is easily put down, for it is sure to be confined only toa 
very small section of the population, the great bulk of the people 
neither understanding nor caring about what we call freedom. 
“The Pole,” says Mr. Edwards, “ with all his wrongs and all his 
sufferings, is still a freer man than the Russian. His soul is free, 
and in certain supreme cases he will, without reference to the 
innumerable ukazes and prikazes directed against him, do what, 
in accordance with the liberal traditions of a thousand years, he 
feels to be just and proper. The Russian, on the other hand, 
feeling that in his country there is not and never has been any 
such thing as legality, dares not, and, morally speaking, cannot, 
take his stand even upon such rights as are plainly given to him 
by the written law.” The Emperor could, therefore, without any 
great danger to his empire, and with a good chance of pacifying 
the Poles, have granted the concessions they asked for. The main 
difficulty of the matter no doubt was, that the Russians have been 
lately taught by official falsifications of history to look upon the 
Polish provinces as originally Russian, and that the administra- 
tive union of those provinces with the kingdom would have seemed 
to them an abandonment of Russian territory.* It is pretty 
certain, however, that if the Government, which was the original 
promoter of this error, had allowed the union, the Russian people 
would not at that time have made any serious objection to it, 
whatever may have been the case when the interference of the 
Western Powers made the question appear one of national honour. 
At any rate, the Poles of Lithuania and Ruthenia are not to be 
blamed for remaining Poles, in spite of the assertion of the 
Russian Government that they are Russians ; and the framers of 
the Warsaw address were quite right to say that the Russian 
Government could not be supported by the Polish people unless 
the institutions given to the Kingdom were also given to the 
provinces, for they knew well that liberal institutions restricted 





* “The civilization of both Lithuania and Ruthenia is entirely Polish—as 
that of Brittany is French, that of Wales English... . The astonishing dis- 
covery was made, during the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, that the provinces 
seized by Russia at the three partitions of the eighteenth century were not 
Polish at all, but Russian. Neither the Emperor Alexander I., nor the 
Emperor Paul, nor the Empress Catherine I1., had the least suspicion of 
this.” —Zdwards. 
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to the Kingdom alone would be no satisfaction to the rest of 
Russian Poland. The national agitation was as great in the 
ancient provinces of Poland as in the Kingdom, and the desire for 
administrative union was as strong, as was proved by the petitions 
of the landowners of Podolia and Minsk. The Government, 
however, not only rejected the demand of the Poles, but did so 
in a manner which could only add to the detestation that it 
already inspired in all parts of the country. Although the 
Warsaw address had not been presented, nor even signed, the fact 
of its having been placed in the hands of Count Andrew 
Zamoyski was deemed sufficient to justify the removal of that 
eminent patriot from the country ; and the landowners of Podolia, 
who in presenting their address only exercised a right which is 
granted to them by the Russian law, were banished in a body 
into Russia. The Government had now, in fact, cleared the way 
for the insurrection, for it had alienated the class which by its 
position would naturally be most disposed to support it, and had 
turned out of Poland the only man who was'sufficiently moderate 
in his views to be willing to accept any real overtures for a recon- 
ciliation, and at the same time sufficiently popular in the country 
to ensure their acceptance by the people. 

While doing full justice to the barbarous cruelty of the Russians, 
and the wonderful fortitude and heroism displayed by the Poles 
during the two eventful years which preceded the insurrection, 
Mr. Edwards does not, we think, give enough prominence to the 
radical badness of the system of government under which Poland 
was ruled during that period. ‘The impression left on the mind 
by his book is, that the state of feeling which made the Poles so 
easily stirred up into insurrection was caused, not by misgovern- 
ment, but by the comparative liberty which they had enjoyed 
since the accession of Alexander to revive their patriotism by 
national demonstrations, and by the hopes of a foreign interven- 
tion in their favour; that the Russian Government was doing its 
best to reconcile them by reforms, which they declined to accept, 
as nothing would satisfy them but complete independence ; and 
that they did wrong in not accepting the policy of Wielopolski. 
We must express our entire dissent from this view. We have 
already shown that the conduct of the Russian authorities towards 
the Poles was insulting and irritating in the last degree, and was 
in itself sufficient to provoke insurrection, even if it had not been 
a foreign government that thus treated them. The patriotism of 
the Poles, their desire to throw otf the yoke of the foreigner, and 
their hope of a foreign intervention, no doubt contributed to 
produce the insurrection; but it is a mistake to ascribe it to 
those causes only. As for the reforms offered by the Russian 
Government, some of which were no doubt valuable, though 
they were mostly only reforms in name, apparently introduced 
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in order to give the Emperor a reputation for Liberalism in 
Europe, they were all accepted and used by the Poles until the 
Government itself thought proper to withdraw them ; and so little 
were the Poles disposed to reject every solution but that of 
national independence, that they constantly petitioned the 
Emperor for the concessions which were to be the condition of 
their becoming loyal and obedient subjects. Much has been said 
of the valuable reforms introduced by Marquis Wielopolski, but 
it is difficult to see in what they consisted. He made the admin- 
istration wholly Polish; but Mr. Edwards tells us it was nearly 
Polish already.. The Council of State and provincial councils 
were, as we have seen, mere forms of liberal institutions, and were 
not allowed to exercise any really valuable right. The only great 
reform connected with the name of the Marquis was that intro- 
duced in the education of the country—certainly a measure of 
the highest importance and value in itself, but a poor substitute 
for the want of every form of political life to a nation which had 
enjoyed representative institutions for eight centuries. It is true 
that Wielopolski’s projects extended considerably farther than 
this; but the Poles refused to support them because they knew 
his object was to make Poland renounce her glorious past, and 
all she had fought and suffered for during the last century, in order 
to unite herself indissolubly with Russia. The Poles were ready 
to accept any concession that Russia might be disposed to make to 
them, and even to support the Russian Government if it ceased to 
provoke and insult them ; but they were not ready to barter their 
national honour and their patriotic aspirations for an alliance with 
their enemy with the object of revenging themselves on the 
Western Powers for having abandoned them. For this was gene- 
rally believed to be the real aim of the Marquis, whose proud 
spirit had been stung to the quick by the indifference with which 
he had been received in London when he was sent there on a 
mission by the Polish National Government of 1831, and who 
in his well-known “Letter from a Polish Nobleman to Prince 
Metternich” had recommended the Poles to adopt a policy of 
this kind. The reforms proposed by the Marquis thus appeared 
to be only a sop thrown to his countrymen in order to recon- 
cile them to a permanent union with Russia; and the Poles 
naturally declined to commit themselves to his policy by sup- 
porting him in proposing these reforms, although they accepted 
them when they were offered by the Russian Government. What 
wasreally Wielopolski’s policy it was almost impossible for the Poles 
to ascertain, as he was extremely uncommunicative, and scarcely 
treated his Polish visitors with ordinary politeness ; but his con- 
duct certainly bore out the impression which generally prevailed 
on the subject. He sedulously avoided from the beginning asso- 
ciating himself with any of the phases of the national movement, 
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even declining to be a member of the Agricultural Society; and 
he was quite ready to throw over the claims of the Polish pro- 
vinces attached to Russia so long as the Kingdom was given an 
autonomy. His feeling with regard to his country was, in fact, 
not so much patriotism as wounded pride. It galled him to 
think that he belonged to a nation which was the object of uni- 
versal pity, and he determined at all hazards to place it in such a 
position as to inspire very different feelings. His object was 
above all things to throw in the lot of Poland with that of 
Russia, and for this he worked with all the energy of his power- 
ful mind. Finding that the Russians would not hear of national 
institutions for the Polish provinces, he confined his demands to 
the Kingdom ; and when his plans were baulked by the Red 
party, he attempted to get rid of it by the conscription. 

When the Grand Duke Constantine was appointed Viceroy, 
with Marquis Wielopolski as chief of the civil government, the 
National Committee had for some months been in full activity. 
In May, 1862, the committee already felt itself so strong that it 
issued papers, stamped with the arms* of the ancient Polish 
republic, in all parts of Poland, calling on the Poles to recognise 
its authority and pay a general tax for the purposes of the move- 
ment; and, about the same time, provincial committees were 
formed in communication with and under the direction of the 
National Committee, which was afterwards (October, 1862) altered 
into a “Central National Committee.” When this became 
known to the Government, Wielopolski proposed to paralyse the 
national organization by removing all that were known or sus- 
pected to belong to it from the country, under the pretence 
of a conscription. This barbarous and utterly unjustifiable mea- 
sure has been duly appreciated by the world, and will cover with 
lasting infamy the name of its author. It was not an attempt 
to “ kidnap the opposition,” as Lord Napier called it—for the 
opposition constituted the whole of the country—but to frighten 
the nation into adopting Wielopolski’s policy. The Marquis 
openly declared that he wanted to bring the national eruption in 
the country “to a head ;” he wished to produce an abortive in- 
surrection, which would enable him to remove and discredit 
the revolutionists, and at the same time strike terror into the 
hearts of the moderate party. The way in which the conscrip- 
tion was carried out—the soldiers breaking into the houses at 
midnight, and tearing from them the men marked out by the 
vengeauce of the Government, or, in their absence, their fathers, 





* These are, the white eagle of Poland and the mounted knight of Lithuania, 
to which was afterwards added the archangel of Ruthenia. ‘The only mistake 
worth noticing that we have found in Mr. Edwards’s book is the peculiarly 
— of calling the patron saint of Ruthenia St. George instead of St. 
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apne, or friends, and the official paper declaring four days after 
at the conscription had been received with joy and good-will 
by the country—plainly points to the fact that it was intended 
to provoke an outbreak, though, of course, Wielopolski never 
suspected that the latter would assume the proportions it did. 
Unfortunately, the dissolution of the Agricultural Society and 
the exile of Count Zamoyski had completely disorganized the 
moderate party, and considerably strengthened the extreme Reds, 
who alone desired an insurrection. On the Ist of January, eleven 
members of this party held a meeting, at which it was resolved 
to begin the insurrection on the 15th (the day of the conscrip- 
tion). The central committee, on the other hand, which now 
included several members of the moderate party, considered that 
the time for a rising had not yet arrived, and rejected the pro- 
posal made by the committee of eleven. The day after the con- 
scription, however, the central committee resolyed to commence 
the insurrection on the 22nd, and on that day it broke out simul- 
taneously in all parts of the country. 

We shall not here recapitulate the moving incidents of the 
insurrection, of which an animated and picturesque description 
is given in Mr. Edwards’s second volume. Before concluding, 
however, we would say a few words on the much-debated ques- 
tion of the foreign intervention. Although it is certain that, 
even if the Poles had had no hope of foreign aid, the insurrection 
would have broken out all the same, we quite agree with Mr. 
Edwards that the chief cause of its having been prolonged and 
supported by all classes of Poles was the encouragement which 
they received from abroad. For nearly two months after the 
insurrection began, the moderate party held aloof from the move- 
ment, and endeavoured to persuade its authors to give it up. 
“The diplomacy of France and England,” says Mr. Edwards, 
“ first gave it a serious character The insurrection grew 
by the enthusiasm of the townspeople and of the young men of 
all classes; but the general sanction and co-operation of the 
landowners, without which it could not possibly have lasted, were 
not secured until the intervention of Poland's traditional friends 
(and also traditional betrayers) took away from the struggle that 
character of utter hopelessness which it had at first presented.” 
The leadership of the movement was at first entirely in the hands 
of the extreme Reds, who attempted to make their friend Mieros- 
lawski dictator, but only succeeded in obtaining the appoiutment 
for him conditionally on his making a position for himself in 
Poland before the 10th of March. By that time, however, the 
extreme party had lost much of its power over the affairs of the 
insurrection. On the 4th of March, a meeting took place at 
Cracow between deputies of the Red and White parties, at which 
a union between those parties was effected, and Mieroslawski 
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having as yet done nothing except fighting one battle, in which 
he was defeated, and after which he immediately left Russian 
Poland, it was determined to elect Langiewicz as dictator from 
the 10th of March, the day on which Mieroslawski’s probation 
was to expire. We cannot better explain the accession of the 
White or moderate party to the revolutionary committee than in 
the clear and forcible language of Mr. Edwards :— 


“The Constitutionnel published its article declaring that, through 
the signing of the Prussian Convention, the Polish question had 
become a European question, on the 17th February; and three days 
afterwards, February 20th, Prince Ladislas Czartoryski telegraphed 
from Paris to Warsaw that the insurrection must be kept up. The 
words ‘ gu’il fallait durer’ passed from mouth to mouth, and it was 
understood that, if the insurrection lasted long enough, France would 
support it by force ofarms. . . . ‘Keep up the fighting, and I — 
will do my best for you,’ was what the advice given to the Polish 
leaders in Paris really amounted to; and, considering all the cireum- 
stances ; considering that the insurrection was growing naturally of 
itself; that the Russians were behaving most feebly, though at the 
same time very cruelly in their attempts to suppress it; that the 
Austrians were scarcely guarding the frontier at all, and were allowing 
detachments to be formed in the Galician woods, and arms and 
ammunition to be conveyed from Galicia into the Kingdom of Poland ; 
that sympathy for the Poles was being loudly expressed in England 
as well as in France, and that both the English and French Govern- 
ments were about to engage in diplomatic representations on behalf of 
Poland : considering all this, the moderate party could scarcely hold 
back any longer without causing their moderation to be mistaken for 
want of courage and want of patriotism. The White, or moderate 
party, were, at the last moment, obliged by circumstances, and induced 
by the hopes held out to them, to join the insurrection.” 


The Russian Government, too, far from attempting to gain the 
support of the moderate party, continued to provoke it into open 
hostility. On the 3rd of March, the anniversary of the Emperor’s 
accession, which it was thought would be made the occasion of 
offering a general amnesty, the Polish members of the Council of 
State, who belonged to the most moderate section of the 
Whites, attended the Grand Duke’s levee, but not the slightest 
notice was taken of them ; and on the 6th an order was published 
in the official journal of Warsaw, calling upon the peasantry to 
assist in re-establishing tranquillity, and empowering them to 
arrest all “ suspicious” persons living in or passing through their 
villages, which “ looked too much like an invitation to commence 
a Jacquerie for the most moderate of the moderate party to give 
their countenance any longer to the acts of the Government.” 
The result was that the independent members of the Council of 
State resigned their seats) The moderate party having thus 
definitively broken with the Russian Government, a new civil 
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government for Poland was established by the combined 
White and Red committee at Cracow. This Government 
was to act under the name and responsibility of the Dictator, 
whose duties were confined to the command in the field, and two 
secretaries of the Government were to be attached to his person 
and to countersign all decrees submitted to and approved by 
him. The Government was composed of four departments : war, 
interior, finance, and foreign affairs, the latter of which only was 

laced in the hands of the moderate party. The dictatorship, as 
is known, lasted only nine days, Langiewicz having been made 
prisoner by the Austrians on the 19th of March ;. but three days 
before, the Moniteur had published the first French despatches, 
treating the Polish question as a European one, and the Poles 
were not likely to put an end to the insurrection just at the 
moment when France seemed to be taking up their cause; 
besides which, the defeat had not been sufficiently complete to 
justify them in giving up the struggle after having once com- 
mitted themselves to it. Lord Russell, too, had endeavoured, 
in his despatch to Russia of March 2nd, to obtain a national Diet 
for Poland, and they naturally believed that, after once making 
such a proposition, he would not withdraw from it, so long as 
they continued their armed protest, without taking some serious 
step against Russia. Accordingly they rejected the amnesty 
offered by the Emperor (which merely promised pardon to those 
who would lay down their arms), and continued the struggle 
under their national Government. There can be no question, 
therefore, that the continuance of the insurrection, with all its 
disastrous results, is chargeable to the foreign intervention. 
Should the intervention, then, have taken place at all? We 
think that, considering the grave disturbances which the insur- 
rection was likely to produce in Europe, the pressure of public 
opinion in England and France, and the right given to the 
Powers by the Treaty of Vienna to insist on the fulfilment of the 
conditions under which they sanctioned the partition of Poland, 
it was both their duty and their interest to interfere, if there was 
a chance of their interference being successful. But in this matter 
England and France acted much as the revolutionists who began 
the outbreak did : they rushed blindly into action without calcu- 
lating the consequences. “The chapter of accidents” was at 
least as much trusted to by the Western Powers as by the insur- 
gents, and was found equally deceptive by both. England hoped 
that Russia would yield to “moral pressure ;’ France hoped to 
drag England into a war of which Poland would be the pretext, 
if not the cause ; Austria hoped to secure the “ guarantees” she 
is always seeking, and never obtaining, as the price of her acces- 
gion to the alliance of the West. But amid all these hopes no 
settled plan of action was decided upon. England opened the 
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diplomatic campaign by boldly reproaching Russia with her 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna, and was followed more hesita- 
tingly by France and Austria; then, without arranging as to 
their future course in case of a refusal, the three Powers proposed 
to Russia the famous “six points,” and when the refusal came, 
quarrelled about what they should do, and ended in doing 
nothing. Mr. Edwards characterises these six points in an 
epigrammatic sentence which will be often quoted, but which, 
like many such senterices, does not express the whole truth :— 
“Lord Russell thought he could tell the Russian Government 
how to pacify the Poles without destroying the Russian Empire. 
Give them a few things that they already had, and a few more 
that they didn’t want, and not one particle of what they asked 
for, and Lord Russell was quite sure that they would be con- 
tented.” A national Diet, which constituted one of the “ points,” 
was certainly not what they had, or what they didn’t want, and 
it was a very large particle of what they asked for ; and had the 
Powers pressed this, and their other demands (which related to 
institutions that had already existed, it is true, but that had been 
withdrawn during the insurrection),-with the distinct under- 
standing that they would ask for nothing more, and that unless 
their demands were granted they would retort upon Russia with 
some serious act of hostility, such as the withdrawal of their 
ambassadors, it is probable that Russia would have yielded at 
once, and that the insurgents, finding there was no more hope of 
foreign aid, would have ceased their resistance. As it was, the 
uncertainty of the designs, and the vagueness of the threats of 
the allies, only encouraged the hopes of the insurgents, and 
roused the Russian nation to such a degree of irritation, that the 
Government felt itself perfectly safe in insulting the Western 
Powers, and oppressing the Poles more than ever. Finally, by 
receiving Prince Gortchakoff's rebuff in silence, instead of either 
breaking off diplomatic relations or carrying out Lord Russell’s 
abortive project of declaring that Russia had forfeited her rights 
to Poland because she had violated the conditions on which they 
were acquired, the Powers deprived themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of making terms with Russia for the Pules after the insur- 
rection, and have left them infinitely worse off than when they 
took them under their protection. 

On this point, of the conditions by which Poland holds Russia 
under the Treaty of Vienna, we are surprised to see that Mr. 
Edwards holds Prince Gortchakoff's view, namely, that these 
conditions were not stipulated for by the Western Powers, but 
by Russia herself. He says that she “desired most ardently at 
the Congress of Vienna, not only that the Kingdom of Poland 
should enjoy a constitution, national institutions, and all possible 
advantages short of complete independence, but also that this 
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novel position for a conquered people should be guaranteed by 
the whole of Europe.” Now, it is quite true that the Emperor 
Alexander desired to give a constitution to the kingdom of 
Poland ; but it was not to the constitution, but to the “forced 
annexation of nearly the entire of so important and populous a 
territory as the Duchy of Warsaw” that Lord Castlereagh so 
strongly objected. Alexander’s proposal was to make this 
territory into a Kingdom of Poland, with national institutions ; 
and it is to this that Lord Castlereagh alluded when he said the 
Western Powers wished to avoid “that species of measure which, 
under the title of higher import, may create alarm both in 
Russia and the neighbouring States.” When, however, the 
Emperor of Russia agreed to give up Posen to Prussia, and 
Galicia to Austria, the danger of a Kingdom of Poland which 
would be formidable to the neighbouring States was removed, 
and the Western Powers not only no longer objected .to the 
formation of a Kingdom of Poland out of the small part of the 
Duchy of Warsaw which was left, but insisted on the Poles 
being granted national institutions as a compensation for the 
security Europe had lost by the partition. Thus, Prince Metter- 
nich, in his despatch to Prince Hardenberg of the 10th Decem- 
ber, 1814,* said :— 

“The Emperor not having found in your Highness’s verbal note 
anything relative to the constitutional question of Poland, nor to 
that of the reunion of the ancient Ruthenian provinces to the new 
acquisitions of Russia, his Imperial Majesty directs me to call the at- 
tention of the Prussian Cabinet to an olyect so essential. The demands 
which we have a right to make in this respect to Russia result from 
the engagements which ihe Emperor Alexander had spontaneously, of 
his own accord, taken towards us, in order to compensate us in a 
degree for his pretensions to territorial acquisitions.” 


Lord Castlereagh and Prince Talleyrand also declared that 
they regarded the grant of national institutions to the Poles 
as the only guarantee, next to the complete restoration of an 
independent Poland, for the security of Europe; and the three 
partitioning Powers were accordingly required + to give assurances 
regarding their intentions in this respect. The fact of Alex- 





* “Correspondence relating to the Negotiations of the years 1814 and 
1815 respecting Poland. Presented to the House of Commons by command 
of Her Majesty. 1863.” 

+ Lord Castlereagh based this demand on the following ground: “ In order 
to obviate, as far as possible, such consequences” (j,¢., the disturbance of the 
tranquillity of the North and the general equilibrium of Europe,) “if is of 
essential importance to establish the public tranquillity throug hout the territories 
which formerly constituted the kingdom of Poland upon some solid and liberal 
basis of common interest, by applying to a//, however various may be their 
political institutions, a congenial and conciliatory system of administration.” 
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ander having at that time been well-disposed towards the Poles 
was certainly no security for either himself or his successors 
continuing to have the same sentiments under other circum- 
stances, as the event fully proved. The truth is, that in this 
matter the plenipotentiaries of the Western Powers had two 
objects in view: they wished to prevent Russia from annexing 
the whole of Poland ; and they wished, for their own protection, 
to maintain the Polish nationality in such a manner as both 
to pacify Poland and make her act, as a nation, independently 
of any other Power. Their objection to the formation of a large 
Kingdom of Poland was made with the first of these objects ; 
the conditions relative to Poland in the Treaty were imposed 
upon Russia and the two other partitioning Powers. 

Mr. Edwards is of opinion that thesonly definitive solution of 
the Polish question must be the restoration of the whole of 
Poland to independence, and that the Poles will not be satisfied 
with less. In this we quite agree with him; but the time for 
such a solution is probably very far distant, and are the inhabi- 
tants of Russian Poland to endure a renewal of the horrors of 
the government of Nicholas in the meanwhile? The last un- 
happy insurrection seems to have created a belief in Russia that 
it is impossible to hold Poland except by the sword, and that 
the Poles only make use of concessions and reforms to turn 
them against their rulers. We think the events which preceded 
the insurrection teach a very different lesson. They show that 
the Poles were ready to accept concessions from Russia, even 
when the offer was accompanied by every kind of insult and 
provocation, and that they rose, not because they obtained 
reforms, but because the reforms were given with one hand and 
taken away with the other—because they were treated at one 
moment like a civilised and intelligent nation, at another, like 
the savage subjects of an African king—because their national 
feelings were insulted, and relief seemed to be coming to them 
from abroad. In Posen and Galicia the desire of independence 
is not less strong than in the kingdom ; yet Polish deputies sit in 
the Prussian Parliament and the Galician Diet, and the Poseners 
and Galicians live peacefully, if not contentedly, under the 
tule of those Germans whom they are said to detest even more 
than the Russians. The duties of the Emperor Alexander 
towards the Poles of Russian Poland are, to say nothing of 
treaties, the same as those of every other ruler towards his 
subjects. No sophistical arguments can excuse the horrible 
condition to which, the Poles under Russia are now reduced ; 
their estates constantly impoverished by ruinous contributions, 
their best and most respectable citizens in banishment, their 
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religion persecuted and derided, and their only Government a 
brutal and capricious tyranny. Such a state of things is a 
disgrace to Russia, and it cannot be her interest to maintain it. 





Art. VIJ.—Dr. Lrvinestonr’s Recent TRAVELS. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 
and of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 
1858-64. By Davip and CHartes LIvinGsTone. With 
Map and Illustrations. 1865. 


HE expedition, of which the present volume of Dr. Living- 
stone’s travels gives an account, was, as it were, a fl 
movement against the slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa, 
such has had been already made on its Western. The suecess 
in the latter case is reported to have been great. Piracy and the 
slave-trade were extinguished, and lawful commerce was increased 
from an annual total of £20,000 in ivory and gold-dust, to 
above two millions, one million of which was in palm-oil to 
England. Twelve thousand pupils were to be found in the schools 
attached to the twenty missions which had been established, 
and life and property were rendered secure along the coast. 
Such, according to Dr. Livingstone’s own observation, has been 
the effect of what is called “Lord Palmerston’s policy,” that, 
namely, of endeavouring to excite a demand for legitimate com- 
merce, and thus of extinguishing the slave-trade. But the chief 
advantage expected on this occasion, as declared in the instruc- 
tions of her Majesty’s Government, was from the “moral 
influence that might be exerted on the minds of the natives by 
a well-regulated and orderly household to all who might witness 
it ; treating the people with kindness and relieving their wants; 
teaching them to make experiments in agriculture ; explaining 
to them the more simple arts; imparting to them religious 
instruction as far as they are capable of receiving it, and incul- 
‘cating peace and goodwill to each other.” To carry out this 
purpose, the expedition left England on the 10th of March, 1858, 
in her Majesty’s steamer Pearl, and after touching at Capetown 
made its way to the East Coast the following May, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the Zambesi, and determining its capacity for 
being turned into a commercial highway into the interior of the 
country. The first difficulty was to find which of the four 
mouths through which the river mingles with the ocean, that is, 
the Milambe, or, one most to the west, the Kongone, Luabo, and 
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the Timbwe (or Muselo), would furnish the easiest access to it. 
For though the Portuguese Government assumes a power over 
1360 miles of coast from English river to Cape Delgado, and 
interdicts all foreign commerce, except at a very few points, they 
were quite in the dark respecting the entrance to this important 
river. After an unsuccessful attempt up the Luawe, which 
turned out to be not a branch, a careful examination showed 
that the Kongone, five miles to the eastward of the Milambe, 
promised to be the best entrance. They therefore proceeded to 
ascend the stream through this mouth. It isso difficult to shake 
off our early impressions respecting the general character of 
Africa ; our tendency to regard it as anything but a wilder- 
ness of sun-scorched lifeless sand, with its occasional but rare 
oases—supplying water to wayfarers and metaphors to poets— 
that we have a fecling of strangeness while following the 
travellers along an African river, with its banks rank with 
luxuriant vegetation or bordered by mountains covered with 
verdure and forests to their very tops. Thus, for the first 
twenty miles of the Kongone, the river passes through a man- 
grove jungle. Then follow ferns and date-palms, and clusters 
of the tall pandanus, or screw-palm, tapering up in the distance, 
and having so much the appearance of steeples as to draw from 
an old sailor the sympathetic though unpicturesque remark, that 
but one thing was wanting to complete the picture—“a grog- 
shop near the church.” As the river is ascended it winds 
through vast plains covered with gigantic grasses, towering above 
a man’s head, which are burnt off every July after they become 
dry. Here and there, peeping out from bananas and cocoa- 
palms, are native huts, built upon piles driven into the damp 
ground, and entered by ladders. Large crops of rice, sweet 
potatoes, pumpkins, tomatoes, cabbage, shalots, peas, with a little 
cotton and some sugar-cane, are to be found. It is the opinion 
of Dr. Livingstone that this district, extending from the Kongone 
Canal—a natural canal running from the Kongone to Quillimane 
along the coast—to beyond Mazaro, about eighty miles in length 
and fifty in width, is so well suited to the growth of the sugar- 
cane that, were it in the hands of the people at the Cape, it 
would furnish sugar enough for the supply of Europe. The 
few inhabitants seen seemed tolerably well fed and scantily 
clothed, showed no fear of the white man, and appeared anxious 
to establish a trade, offering their fowls, and baskets of rice and 
meal, shouting out, “ Malonda! malonda !”—“ Things for sale.” 
No difficulty presented itself in the navigation until reaching the 
Isle of Simbo, when the Pearl’s draught proving too great, she 
was dismissed, after first discharging the goods of the expedition 
on a grassy island about forty miles from the bar. They had 
N 2 
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henceforth to depend upon a small steam-launch brought from 
England in three sections on the deck of the Pearl, and which 
was christened JJa-Robert, after Mrs. Livingstone, whom the 
natives formerly styled, “ Ma-mother of her eldest son.” Here 
part of the expedition was employed in carrying the goods up 
to Shupanga and Senna, the rest remaining on the island from 
the 18th of June to the 13th of August. Fever now began 
to touch some of them, while others found time to grumble for 
Sunday rest and full meal hours, which draws from Dr. Living- 
stone the very sensible remark :—“It is a pity some people 
cannot see that the true and honest discharge of the common 
duties of every-day life is Divine service.” On nearing Mazaro 
they found the country in a state of disturbance, the Portuguese 
being at war with Mariano, a half-caste, a keen slave-hunter, send- 
ing out armed parties among the tribes of the North-east, and 
conveying the captives in chains to Quillimane, to his brother-in- 
law, who shipped them as “free” emigrants to the French island of 
Bourbon. He seems to have been a rare scoundrel, who, for the 
purpose of creating terror, amused himself with spearing captives 
with his own hands, and is said on one occasion to have de- 
stroyed in this way forty unfortunates standing in a row before 
him. The party, coming into contact with a number of the 
well-armed “rebels,” were at first sharply challenged, but on 
declaring themselves English were at once treated with great 
friendliness and respect. They soon after reached Mazaro, where 
a battle had been going on, while the crew were taking in wood 
at a distance of only a mile, of which they heard nothing, owing 
to a dense fog ; and on landing, to see some of his old Portuguese 
friends, Dr. Livingstone found himself in the midst of the 
wounded and slain. He was even exposed to some danger ; for 
the governor being ill of fever, and desirous of removal to 
Shupanga, he gave his arm to the sufferer just as the fight was 
resumed and the balls were beginning to whistle in all directions. 

The explorers now began to feel the full inconvenience of the 
villanous boat which had been constructed for them. Its furnaces 
were so bad that it required four hours to get up the steam, and 
caused a great loss of time in wood cutting. The pace of the Asth- 
muatic, as she was nicknamed, was so slow that she could only 
keep pace with the heavy-laden canoes, and was easily outsped 
by the light ones. Being unable to get up to Senna on account 
of a shoal, they walked across the country, and met on their way 
men armed with spears, bows, or muskets, and women carrying 
hoes on their way to work, all extremely civil, stepping aside, 
“the men bowing and scraping, and the women, even with heavy 
loads on their heads, curtseying.” “A curtsey,” adds the Doctor, 
“from bare legs, is startling!” We should think so too; we 
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wonder how they came by it. The two leading features of 
Senna, a Portuguese convict settlement, are said to be the cer- 
tainty of taking fever there on the second day, if it is escaped 
on the first, and the presence of a most hospitable and benevo- 
lent gentleman, whose generosity to the natives when in any kind 
of trouble is munificent. To the residents, the fever, we presume, 
can be no objection, if we may judge by the fact that when the 
Portuguese Government, on the discovery of the Kongone, 
proposed to remove the inhabitants of Quillimane, a fever- 
stricken place, to a new town near the bar of that stream, they 
declared they would resign all offices rather than go there. At 
length the ship anchored off Tette on the 8th of September, 
1858, where Dr. Livingstone’s old companions and servants the 
Makololo received him again with great joy. This Tette, which is 
a Portuguese station, is a miserable place on the right bank of 
the Zambesi here 960 yards wide. The houses are built on the 
ridges of shallow ravines parallel with the river, which form the 
streets, and are, with the exception of their narrow foot-paths, 
overgrown with self-sown indigo, three or four feet high, and also 
with the senna plant. Curious to see the Kebrabasa rapids while 
the water of the Zambesi would allow of their being seen uncovered, 
the party set out and reached them on the 9th of November. 
The approach to them was through a singularly wild scene, 
the stream passing between huge blocks of granite of a pinkish 
tinge and metamorphic rocks twisted into every possible position, 
and flowing, in this, the dry season, at the bottom of a “ narrow 
and deep groove, whose sides are polished and fluted by the boil- 
ing action of the water in flood, like the rims of ancient Eastern 
wells by the draw-ropes.” The masts of the steamboat, thirty feet 
high, did not reach to the level of the flood water-line, while no 
bottom was found at ten fathoms. Having explored about ten 
miles of the rapids they were obliged to give it up, and returned 
to get provisions and make a new attempt on foot from the point 
they were stopped at. After some days of extreme toil, either 
clambering over huge boulders, so hot as to blister the feet of the 
Makololo, at the rate of a mile an hour, or forcing their way over 
slopes of mountains through dense thorn-bush with such dogged 
perseverance as to beget a notion in the minds of some of the 
native followers that their leader was mad, they were able to 
ascertain that the river was navigable only during the highest 
floods, when it rises eighty feet perpendicularly. After a com- 
plete survey of the Kebrabasa they returned to Tette. On their 
arrival, they heard that in consequence of the river's rising a 
foot and becoming turbid, a native Portuguese had with much 
anxiety said to the governor, “That Englishman is doing some- 
thing to the river;” which sapient remark is given as a fair 
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sample of the ignorance and superstition common to the in- 
habitants of Tette. 

It being found impossible for a vessel of so little power as their 
steamer to force its way up the river, an application was made 
to Government for another vessel, and meanwhile Dr. Livingstone 
determined to explore the Shire, which flows into the Zambesi 
from the north at about a hundred miles from the sea. From 
all that could be learnt, this river had never been explored by 
any European. A vague impression existed that a Portuguese 
had attempted to ascend it and been foiled by impenetrable 
masses of duckweed, or, as some knowingly hinted, by the 
poisoned arrows of the natives. In January, 1859, the expedi- 
tion entered the Shire, and for the first twenty-five miles met 
with a good deal?of the formidable duckweed, but not in suffi- 
cient amount to impede even the lightest canoe. The lower part 
of the river had a depth of two fathoms, and though shallower 
higher up, it was found, from the absence of sand-banks, of easy 
navigation. After winding up the river for 200 miles, equi- 
valent to 100 in a straight line, their progress was arrested, 
in 5° 55’ south, by some superb cataracts, which, as a tri- 
bute to a distinguished name and in grateful remembrance of 
kind services rendered, they called “The Murchison.” As the 
natives kept watch on the river banks, it was deemed imprudent 
to land ; Dr. Livingstone therefore determined to return to Tette. 
In the middle of March of the same year he again set out on a 
trip to the Shire. The natives, it seems, but for what reason is 
not told us, were this time friendly, bringing rice, corn, and fowls 
for sale. The party now determined on a land excursion, leaving 
their boat anchored off a village about ten miles below the cata- 
ract, belonging to a native chief, Chibisa. This chief is described 
as a shrewd, intelligent person, who had a high idea of his office, 
for, as he told Dr. Livingstone, on succeeding to the chieftainship 
he was but an ordinary man, but immediately on that event 
“he was conscious of power passing into his head and down his 
back.” The Doctor remarks that he mentioned this as he would 
any fact. in natural history. We believe this phenomenon to be 
common enough among the civilized, and we have met in our 
time more than one person whose back has become considerably 
stiffer when the sense of newly-acquired authority had got into 
his head. Taking with them a number of the Makololo,: Drs. 
Livingstone and Kirk set out on foot in quest of Lake Shirwa. 
After being awhile misled by ignorant guides, they mended 
matters by putting themselves under the care of crazy ones, the 
“madmen” of the different villages, who, either through sym- 
pathy with them, from hearing them styled, like themselves, mad, 
or from the absence of any ies of aversion to them as strangers, 
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faithfully guided them where no native in his senses could be 
induced to go. At length, on the 18th of April, they came in 
sight of Lake Shirwa, an expanse of bitter water filled with fish, 
crocodiles, hippopotami, and leeches, the last of which so abounded 
that when they attempted to wade to a sand-bank, they were so 
formidably assailed by these creatures as to be forced to return. 
It was now thought they had done enough for one trip, their 
object being rather to gain the confidence of the natives than to 
explore ; and having found the good policy of a second visit on 
the Shire, Dr. Livingstone, reserving his researches for another 
trip, returned to Tette, which he reached on the 28rd of June ; and 
after some repairs to his vessel, proceeded to Kongone to receive 
provisions from one of her Majesty's cruisers. Here the unfortunate 
Mu-Robert was beached, when it was discovered that the patent 
steel plates of which she was built were in a state of decomposi- 
tion. By some chemical action a minute hole had been made in 
each, from which branches, like little stars seen in thawing ice, 
radiated in all directions, converting themselves into holes, until 
the bottom became like a fine sieve. The vessel, indeed, was a 
perfect swindle, and though patched yp as well as possible, was 
a serious hamper to the expedition as long as they used her. 
Passing up the Zambesi, they again ascended the Shire, with the 
intention of establishing closer relations with the natives, and 
making another journey on foot to the north of Lake Shirwa, in 
search of Lake Nyassa, or, as it was sometimes called, Nyenyesi, 
that is, “the stars.” The Shire, less wide, is of a greater depth 
than the Zambesi, and more easily navigated ; for the first twenty 
miles the banks are hemmed in by hills, terminated by the 
Morambala, that is, the “Lofty Watch Tower,’ a detached 
mountain rising steeply up 500 yards from the river’s brink 
toa height of 4000 feet, beautifully wooded to the top. Ber 
yond this mountain, which extends seven miles in length, the 
Shire runs through an immense marsh, at the end of which 
it borders a vast forest of palm-trees for many miles; the 
country then becomes again more elevated. On the 25th, they 
reached Dakanamoio island, opposite the steep bluff on which 
Chibisa’s village stands. Leaving the ship, they set off with a 
party forty-two in number—four of themselves, thirty-six Maka- 
lolo, and two guides, on the 27th of August, 1859, on their way 
to Lake Nyassa, which they reached on the 16th of September 
following. Staying but a short time at the Lake, Dr. Living- 
stone again had recourse to his favourite policy of a second visit ; 
and he and his friends returned to the ship, reaching it, after a 
land journey of forty days, in a bad plight, either from an over- 
dose of mullagatawny in their soup, or more probably from the 
injudicious way in which their cook had prepared the cassava 
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root, and by which the poisonous matter in it was not thoroughly 
extracted. 

Dr. Livingstone had now been a year in the country, passing 
and re-passing to and from various points, without having had 
much personal intercourse with the natives. In this excursion, 
however, to Lake Nyassa, some opportunity presented itself. In 
traversing the Manganja hills he found the people generally 
living in villages, the sites of which were judiciously selected 
near to flowing streams, in the midst of shady trees, and enclosed 
by impenetrable hedges of poisonous euphorbia, which has the 
double advantage of casting so deep a shade as to protect the 
villagers from the aim of hostile bow-men, and of killing the 
grass beneath it, thus preventing its being set fire to and com- 
municating with the huts. At the entrance of each is the boalo, 
or “spreading place,” about thirty yards wide, over-shadowed by 
trees, where the men sit working during the day, smoking tobacco 
and bang, or singing, dancing, and beer drinking, on moonlight 
nights. This, too, is the reception place for strangers; their 
arrival being reported to the chief, he either comes, or, if sus- 
picious, waits till his warriors are collected, when “he makes his 
appearance,” and then— 


“ All the people begin to clap their hands in unison, and continue 
doing so until he sits down opposite to us. His counsellors take 
their places beside him. He makes a remark or two, and is then 
silent for a few seconds. Our guides then sit down in front of the 
chief and his counsellors, and both parties lean forward, looking 
earnestly at each other; the chief repeats a word, such as ‘ Ambuiatw’ 
~ father or master), or ‘Moio’ (life), and all clap their hands. 

nother word is followed by two claps, a third by still more clapping, 
when each touches the ground with both hands placed together. 
Then all rise, and lean forward with measured clap, and sit down again 
with clap, clap, clap, fainter and still fainter, till the last dies away, 
or is brought to an end by a smart loud clap from the chief. They 
keep perfect time in this species of court etiquette.”—pp. 109, 110. 


This imposing ceremony over, the conference begins, which is 
always conducted through spokesmen on either side; the chief 
rarely holdiug direct communication with the head of the visiting 
party. It is much to be regretted that we are not furnished with the 
matter of some one of these conferences which would serve as a 
clue to the intelligence and impressions of the natives. The Man- 
ganja are described asindustrious,cultivating largely, and also work- 
ing in iron, cotton, and basket-making. The produce of the dis- 
trict is of great variety,—large crops of mapira, together with 
millet, beans, and ground-nuts ; patches of yams, rice, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, cassava, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and hemp or bang ; 
maize, too, and cotton, are largely grown. Of the latter the 
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tonje manga, or foreign cotton, evidently an importation, from 
its name, has been considered in this country as equal to the best 
New Orleans; it is a perennial, but requires transplanting once 
in three years. Most families at all well off have a small patch, 
from an acre to half an acre, which is cultivated with great care. 
The tonje cadja, or indigenous cotton, is shorter in the staple, 
and has a woolly feel, but as it makes stronger cloth is preferred 
by the natives. Everywhere, 

“We met with it, and scarcely entered a village without finding a 
number of men cleaning, spinning, and weaving. It is first carefully 
separated from the seed by the fingers, or by an iron roller, on a little 
block of wood, and rove out into long soft bands without twist; then 
it receives its first twist in the spindle, and becomes about the thick- 
hess of coarse candle-wick. After being taken off and wound into a 
large ball, it is given the final hard twist, and spun into a firm cop on 
the spindle again, all the processes being painfully slow.” 

The staple trade of the southern highlands, in which the iron ore 
is found, is the manufacture of various iron implements or orna- 
ments, axes, spears, needles, arrow-heads, bracelets and anklets. 
Every village is described as having its smelting-house, charcoal- 
burners, and blacksmiths, The iron is weil worked up, and not 
dear, a hoe over two pounds in weight being exchanged for calico 
‘about the value of fourpence. Nor have we yet exhausted the 
industrial occupations of the Manganja. In the villages near Lake 
Shirwa there is a considerable manufacture, literally manu- 
facture, of pottery, such as cooking, water, and grain pots, which 
they ornament with plumbago ; others, again, weave baskets with 
split bamboos, or make fish-nets out of the fibre of the buaze 
found upon the hills, which are exchanged with fishermen for 
dried fish and salt. The villages keep up a brisk trade with each 
other in tobacco, salt, dried fish, skins, and iron. This varied 
industrial activity, so skilfully developed, is certainly very sur- 
prising, and is the more so, when we come to learn that the 

anganja are anything but a sober people. It appears they brew 
large quantities of beer, and, having no hops or other means 
of checking fermentation, they are obliged to drink it off as 
fast as possible to prevent its spoiling. Night and day at this 
time they go on drinking, drumming, dancing, until the stock 
is gone: whole villages were found enjoying themselves in this 
way, and the “veteran traveller” of the party declared he 
had never met “so much drunkenness during all the sixteen 
years he had spent in Africa.” This beverage is of a pinkish 
colour, and is produced by drying the grain which has been 
made to vegetate in the sun, then pounding it into meal, and 
gently boiling it until it acquires the consistency of gruel. It 

as a sweet taste, with a slight acidity, and is described as a 
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most grateful beverage, immediately quenching thirst. It is 
only by long and deep potations that it becomes intoxicating, 
and even then it seems to produce no bad results on the 
health of the natives. It is true there is a good deal of 
skin disease among them, but this may be explained by the 
saying of an old man, that he remembered having once 
washed in his life, but so long since he had forgotten when; 
and by the question put by a woman to one of the Makololo, 
“Why do you wash? our men never do.” Sume cases of men 
pitted with small-pox were found, and on inquiring of a fuddled 
old chief how he thought the disease had got there, he cour- 
teously replied, in his desire to be complimentary, he “ supposed 
it must have come from the English.” The Manganja men are 
described as intelligent looking, with well-shaped heads, 
agreeable faces, and high foreheads, occasionally bearing a 
resemblance to Englishmen, acquaintances of the party. They 
lavish much pains upon their persons, twisting their hair some- 
times into the shape of buffalo’s horns, sometimes coiling it down 
their backs like an animal’s tail, or putting it up in twisted cords, 
stiffened by winding round each fillets of the inner part of a tree, 
and thus making the cords radiate from the head in all directions. 
Occasionally the head is partially shaved, so as to represent 


ornamental figures. The people of both sexes are covered with’ 
ornaments of brass, copper, or iron, either as rings on fingers or 
thumbs, or as bracelets, throatlets, and anklets. The women are 
disfigured by that artificial stretching and projection of the upper 
lip, which is called the pelele. 

The following is the description of this hideous appendage :— 


“ But the most wonderful of ornaments, if such it may be called, is 
the pelele, or upper-lip ring of the women (occasionally, as on the 
banks of the Rovama, worn by men). The middle of the upper lip of 
the girls is pierced close to the septum of the nose, and a small pin 
inserted to prevent the puncture closing up. After it has healed, the 
pin is taken out, and a larger one is pressed into its place; and so on, 
successively for weeks, and months, and years. The process of in- 
creasing the size of the lip goes on till its capacity becomes so great 
that a ring of two inches diameter can be introduced with ease. All 
the highland women wear the pelele, and it is common on the Upper 
and Lower Shire. The poorer classes make them of hollow or solid 
bamboo, but the wealthier of ivory or tin. The tin pelele is often 
made in the form of a small dish; the ivory one is not unlike a napkin- 
ring. No woman ever appears in public without the pelele, except in 
times of mourning for the dead. It is frightfully ugly to see the 
upper lip projecting two inches beyond the tip of the nose. When an 
old wearer of a hollow bamboo ring smiles, by the action of the muscles 
of the cheeks, the ring and lip outside it are dragged back and thrown 
above the eyebrows ; the nose is seen through the middle of the ring, 
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and the exposed teeth show how earefully they have been chipped to 
look like those of a cat or crocodile.”—p. 114. 


The travellers were less well received by the Manganja than 
by the tribes on the Zambesi, it being more difficult to convince 
them that the object was not slave-dealing. Some villages they 
were not allowed to enter, nor would the inhabitants sell them 
food. This looked natural enough, as they had now come in con- 
tiguity with one of the great slave paths into the interior, aud 
in actual contact with a slave party that offered them children 
for sale. It appears, however, the Manganja chiefs lend themselves 
to this traffic, though seeming or affecting to be ashamed 
when questioned. In exchange for rings, pottery, and some- 
times handsome young women, and especially cloth, which is 
the circulating medium of the country, they connive at their 
people being stolen away at night. The general prices are four 
yards of cotton cloth for a man, three for a woman, and two for 
a boy or girl. They are carried off to the Portuguese at Mosam- 
bique, Iboe, and Quillimane. But that the chiefs need not be very 
nice on this point is obvious from the fact that sometimes one 
portion of a clan will lay hold upon another, and steal and sell 
them into slavery. Such are the great and unintelligible con- 
trasts among the Manganja, a highly industrious, agricultural, 
manufacturing population, exhibiting much skill with very 
deficient means, and yet addicted to drunkenness, and selling 
each other into slavery. 

The interval between Dr. Livingstone’s getting back to the ship 
in October, 1859, and May 15th, 1860, was consumed in making 
two voyages to Kongone; the one to receive supplies, which had 
run short, from her Majesty’s ship Lyna, and the second to recover 
some mail-bags, which had been swamped in coming ashore from 
that vessel, and were subsequently thrown up on the beach. After 
returning a second time to Tette, preparations were made for the 
land journey in contemplation, the object of which was to re- 
convey the faithful Makololo to their native home, and to explore 
the Zambesi. The party, on the 15th of May, left Tette and 
again made their way to the Kebrabasa. Fording the Luia, they 
left the banks of the Zambesi, and struck off in a north-west 
direction till they reached the little village of Sindabwe; and 
then, winding up south-west through the lovely valley of Zibah, 
made their way to Sandia village. Here they were well received, 
and could purchase plenty of provisions. In this region, the 
Mapira—which is. the Kaffir and Guinea corn of the south 
and west—the dura of Egypt and the badjery of India—is the 
“corn” of the country: its grain is round, white or reddish- 
white, and of the size of a hempseed. It springs up to a height of 
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from eight to eighteen feet on a stalk as thick asa walking-stick, 
topped by a massive ear containing several hundred grains, 
During the halt in this place an elephant was shot by some of 
the men, which seems to have been a cause of great excitement. 
They danced round her, with shouts and songs of triumph, and 
when they proceeded to cut the animal up a singular spectacle 
presented itself. 


“The men,” says Dr. Livingstone, “stand round the animal in dead 
silence, while the chief of the travelling party declares that, according 
to ancient law, the head and right hind leg belong to him who killed 
the beast—that is, to him who inflicted the first wound; the left leg 
to him who delivered the second, or first touched the animal after it 
fell ; the meat round the eye to the English, or chief of the travellers, 
and different parts to the head men of the different fires or groups of 
which the camp is composed ; not forgetting to enjoin the preservation 
of the fat and bowels for a second distribution. This oration finished, 
the natives soon become excited, and scream wildly as they cut away 
at the carcase with a score of spears, whose long handles quiver in the 
air above their heads. Their excitement becomes momentarily more 
and more intense, and reaches the culminating point when, as denoted 
by a roar of gas, the huge mass is laid fairly open. Some jump inside and 
roll about there in their eagerness to seize the precious fat, while others 
run off, screaming, with pieces of the bloody meat, throw it on the 
grass, and run back for more: all keep talking and shouting at the 
utmost pitch of their voices. Sometimes two or three, regardless of all 
laws, seize the same piece of meat, and have a brief fight of words over 
it. Occasionally an agonized yell bursts forth, and a native emerges 
out of the moving mass of dead elephant and wriggling humanity, 
with his hand badly cut by the spear of his excited friend and neigh- 
bour; this requires a rag and some soothing words to prevent bad 
blood. In an incredibly short time tons of meat are cut up, and placed 
in separate heaps around.”—p. 160. 


Though this mode of having one’s meat prepared was not 
likely to give a great spur to appetite, yet the next morning, 
when the elephant’s forefoot was served up to Dr. Livingstone 
and his friends at breakfast, in the shape of a “whitish mass 
slightly glutinous, and sweet like marrow, it was pronounced 
delicious.” The cooking was simple enough; the foot having 
been plunged into a hole previously well heated and covered 
over with hot ashes and earth surmounted by a good fire kept 
alive throughout the night, was ready to be served. It appears 
the trunk and tongue, after being long simmered, are also deli- 
cacies, resembling the hump of a buffalo and the tongue of an 
ox; but the rest of the meat is tough and disagreeable, which, 
however, did not prevent the men from consuming it in enormous 
quantities, boiled and roast—eating, dancing, singing, sleeping, 
cooking ; in fact, one round of “boil and eat, roast and devour,” 
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with snatches of sleep all the night long. Dr. Livingstone pays 
a compliment to the skill of his cooks, with the exception of their 
porridge-making, at which his Scotch blood rises, their process 
being merely to warm and moisten the meal without boiling it, 
and to serve it in an almost solid mass. Sandia, an elderly 
person, made his appearance, wearing a wig, black and extremely 
glossy, made of the fibre of the Ife (Sanseviera), a plant allied 
to the aloes, whose thick, fleshy leaves being bruised, afford a 
strong fibre, which is made into ropes, nets, and wigs. From 
the back of his neck was suspended the mosamela, or small 
carved wooden pillow, exactly like the ancient Egyptian one, 
which, together with a sleeping-mat, is carried by natives on 
their hunting excursions. The chief on their departure gave 
them guides, They pushed on for the Chicova plains — after 
inspecting the whole of Kebrabasa, and again satisfying them- 
selves that all navigation was impossible, except at high-flood— 
which they reached on the 7th of June, 1860. These plains, 
consisting of rich black soil, formerly contained a numerous 
population, which has been nearly extirpated by wars and 
slaving. Cotton still mingles with -the weeds of the ruined 
villages. They had now come into the country of lions, which 
required certain precautions to be taken in the arrangement of 
the camp and the distribution of the fires. The nights being 
cold, the men went to bed in a peculiar fashion by plunging 
themselves into fwmbas, or sleeping-bags, made of double 
rectangular mats of palm-leaf six feet by four, with an opening 
at the top, and thus presented the appearance of a number 
of sacks scattered about the camp. Neither cold, wet, nor 
mosquitoes can annoy them under these coverings. 

At Chicova they found a seam of coal cropping out on the 
banks of the Zambesi, the properties of which were explained to 
the natives, who, on hearing them, shook their heads, and with 
an incredulous smile, replied “Kodi!’—that is, “Really !” 
There was every evidence of their being on an immense coal- 
field. In passing through the country they found that two miles 
and a-half an hour in a straight line was a sufficient pace, and 
five or six hours a sufficient day’s march. ‘This, Dr. Livingstone 
says, is quite as much as a map can comfortably do. The 
Europeans, it appears, even iu the urupics, have a greater power 
of endurance than the most hardy of the meat-eating Africans, 
and, in point of fact, after the day’s march the gentlemen of the 
expedition were obliged to go and shoot game for the camp, in 
which the men were very loth to assist them. This trouble was 
occasionally saved by their falling in with hippopotami, playing 
about in the water, which are easily shot. Much large game 1s 
taken in the neighbourhood of the Sinjére by means of pits lined 
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with sharp stakes, covered with earth, into which the heavier kind 
of game falls, and is impaled. It is a curious proof of sagacity 
that neither elephants. nor buffaloes will return to the river for 
two successive nights by the same path for fear of being trapped ; 
and an old elephant is often seen in advance of the herd uncover- 
ing the pits for the security of his party. Passing through plains 
varying in breadth as the woods approach or recede from the 
river, covered with open forest, displaying belts of grass, varying 
in colour from green to yellow, according to the season of the year, 
in sight of superb mountains from 2000 to 3000 feet in height, 
their tops fringed with trees, and then through a country to 
all appearances solitary, but abounding in animal life, they on 
the 26th of June reached Zumbo, on the left bank of the 
Loangwa, formerly a Portuguese settlement. Near the ruins of 
some houses they observed the remains of an old chapel, with 
a church-bell lying near it.’ Soon after leaving this place, 
they quitted the river and proceeded to the Mohango Pass. 
Though the nights here were so cold that on the 30th of June 
the thermometer marked only 39° at sunrise, they were horribly 
pestered by tsetse flies buzzing about their heads in greater num- 
bers than they had ever before observed. This venomous insect 
falls so delicately on the skin that you have no notion of its presence 
till its proboscis is thrust into you ; the pain, however, is soon over, 
leaving a little itching behind it ; but to all other animals, except 
men, goats, and donkeys, their bite is fatal. The time of grass- 
burning having begun, they had the opportunity of witnessing 
miles of country on fire. They frequently fell in with families 
moving in file from place to place, the father at the head, 
leading, carrying nothing but his arms, his sons armed too, but 
with loads, the wife and daughters heavily burdened with house- 
hold gear on their heads. In the chiefs of several of the villages 
Dr. Livingstone recoguised some of his old acquaintances. After 
leaving the river (July 14th) at a point where the mountain 
ranges form the Kariba gorge, they passed into the fertile country 
of a tribe of Batoka called Bawe—a kind, hospitable people, among 
whom many are known as the “Baenda-pezi,” or. Go Nakeds, their 
only covering being a coating of red-ochre. The Doctor and his 
friends endeavoured to shame them by laughter out of this habit, 
but all in vain, “as they evidently felt no less decent than we did 
with our clothes on.” Of the custom, they could give no explana- 
tion. The men carry large shields of buffalo-hide and heavy spears, 
but, at all events, have the good sense not to use them in their 
quarrels with each other. The Batoka, to which the Bawe belong, 
are said to be the only tribe that plants, and does not cut down 
fruit trees, and that has permanent graveyards, which are 
placed either on the side of hills or under old trees. They pay 
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respect to their ancestral tombs either by placing the largest 
elephant tusk they can get at the head of the grave, or else 
encasing it in the finest ivory. Dr. Livingstone supposes they 
believe in the continued existence of the soul, and that the spirits 
of the defunct are affected pleasantly or painfully by the good or 
evil deeds of those they have left behind. They practise ordeal 
by the poison of the muave. 

Near the confluence of the Kafue they met with the manbo, or 
chief, together with some of his head men, all with a very downcast 
air, and having their foreheads smeared with white flour ; they 
had just before purged themselves of a charge of witchcraft by 
swallowing the muave, which having vomited up, they were 
declared not guilty. These Batoka are an industrious people: 
they erect numerous granaries in ‘their villages, and tie up 
quantities of grain into bundles with grass well plastered over 
with mud, which, on the subsidence of the Zambesi, they place 
on low sand islands, to protect them as much as possible from 
mice and men. It appears that the ravages of the weevil are 
such that it is impossible to preserve the crop until the follow- 
ing one comes in; what is not consumed is made into beer, 
that is drunk in large quantities, in spite of which cases of in- 
toxication are rare. They grow a great deal of tobacco, and are 
said to be the most inveterate smokers in the world. For the 
edification of amateurs, and possibly as an inducement to set- 
tlers, we quote the following passage :— 


“The pipe is seldom out of their mouths, and they are as polite 
smokers as any ever met with in a railway carriage; . . . always 
asking if we had any objection to their smoking beside us. They 
think they have invented an improved method of smoking; a descrip- 
tidn of which may interest those who are fond of the weed at home. 
They take a whiff, puff out the grosser smoke, then, by a sudden inha- 
lation, contrive to catch and swallow, as they say, the real essence— 
the spirit which, in the ordinary way, is entirely lost. The Batoka 
tobacco is famed in the country for its strength, and is certainly both 
very strong and cheap; a few strings of beads will purchase enough 
to last any reasonable man for six months. It caused headache in the 
only smoker of our party from its strength, but this quality makes 
the natives come great distances to buy it.”—p. 239. 
. Above Kariba the country had as yet been unvisited by 

strangers, and Dr. Livingstone had now the painful mortification 
. of discovering that this first and friendly invasion of it was likely 
to prove a curse. It came to his ears that two native Portuguese 
. Scoundrels, who had murdered a chief at Zumbo and taken 
possession of his lands, were dogging the expedition, declaring 
themselves to be its “children,” purchasing ivory from the Bawe 
for a few coarse beads, a tusk, as well as canoes to carry it, for 
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half a dozen strings of beads or two fathoms of calico each; 
including in their purchases a number of good-looking girls at 
the same rate. Dr. Livingstone does not hesitate to charge the 
Portuguese Government with conniving at this rascality. 

On the 9th of August, 1860, they reached the Victoria Falls, 
which Dr. Livingstone visited for a couple of days in 1855— 
accompanied by Sekeletu and his 200 men ;—being the first 
European who had ever seen them. In the opinion of Mr. 
Charles Livingstone, they were much finer than Niagara, though 
not seen in all their majesty, as the river was now at its lowest. 
The causes of the formation of the two falls are very different. 
Those of Niagara are formed by the wearing away of the rock, 
whereas the Victoria, or, as the Makalolo call it, “ Mosi-oa-tunya” 
or “smoke sounding’—have been caused by some tremendous 
convulsion, producing a rift across the basaltic rock which forms 
the bed of the river. The depth of this perpendicular rift is, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, 360 feet to the water below ; its 
mean width slightly above eighty yards. Into this vast fissure, 
running from east to west, twice the depth of Niagara, the river, 
a mile wide, falls with a tremendous roar. The convulsion which 
caused the transverse fissure, not having affected the level of 
the river-bed opposite the falls, has provided an escape for the 
river by another fissure, opening at right angles to the chasm, 
from between twenty to thirty yards wide, which continues for 
some time in convolutions nearly parallel with each other, through 
which the huge mass of water discharges itself, surging and 
ruffling along this deep, narrow, and sinuous trough. The por- 
tions of the ancient bed of the river intercepted between these 
convolutions are for the most part covered with trees, and have 
at their rounded angles the appearance of wooded promontories. 
But, in order to understand this peculiar formation and the 
aspect it presents, reference must be made to Dr. Livingstone’s 
description, with the illustration annexed to it. To get an idea 
of the falls we must suppose ourselves standing on one of the 
foremost promontories facing the western end of the cataract, 
from which we should see, first, a fall of thirty-six yards in 
breadth, separated by a small island from a great fall of 578 yards 
broad, which is again separated by a projecting rock from 
second grand fall ; making in the whole a cataract 900 yards in 
breadth, with a depth of 360 feet. Over the sharp edge of the 
black basaltic rock the water pours down in an unbroken sheet 
to the depth of ten feet or so, when it assumes the appearance of a 
mass of driven snow, from which comet-shaped portions of water 
tly off “ with tails streaming behind, till the whole snowy sheet 
becomes myriads of rushing, leaping, aqueous comets ”—a pecu- 
liarity Dr. Livingstone attributes to the dryness of the atmo- 
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sphere, noting that every drop of Zambesi water “seems to have 
an individuality, runs off the ends of the paddles, and glides in 
beads along the smooth surface like drops of quicksilver on a 
table ; and here we see them in a conglomeration, each with a 
train of pure white vapour, racing down until lost in clouds of 
spray.” The immense volume of water carrying down with it a 
vast body of air into the unfathomed cleft in the river's bed, 
rushes up again, in from three to six columns, loaded with vapour, 
glowing with iridescent colours visible twenty miles off. On 
reaching a height of from 200 to 300 feet above the level of the 
falls, the vapour re-descends in the shape of the finest rain. A 
portion of this is showered upon Garden Island, which is in the 
middle of the river, near the lips of the fall, and only to be 
approached when the river is very low. It was here that, in 
1855, Dr. Livingstone formed the garden from which the island 
takes its name, planting in it orange trees and sowing cashew- 
nuts and coffee-seeds. The hippopotami, as he feared and as 
he found, had completely destroyed the plants. ‘They were re- 
newed on this occasion, and though protected by a strong hedge, 
they have, according to the report of Sir Richard Glyn, who 
visited the Falls in 1863, met a similar fate. Wherever there is 
anything remarkable to see there will always be an Englishman 
to see it, and, accordingly, Dr. Livingstone found on the spot a 
Mr. Baldwin, a gentleman from Natal, who had made his way 
to the Falls by the means of a pocket-compass. He was not, 
however, at this moment a free Briton, having been impounded 
by Mashotlane, the representative of Sekeletu in this district, 
for jumping out of the boat in which he was being ferried over 
the river, and swimming to shore. “Had he been eaten by 
crocodiles,” said Mashotlane, “we should have been blamed for 
his death, and so he must pay a fine.” The temptation of the 
fine, it is to be feared, suggested thescruple; and so Mr. Baldwin 
was held in pledge until he could have communication with his 
waggons. Of course, he was now at once released. In this 
country, where beads are so acceptable, the surface of the ground 
for miles above the Falls is strewn with agates. 

From the Falls, Dr. Livingstone proceeded to the village of 
Sesheke, where he was hospitably received. Sekeletu, the chief 
of the Makololo, who was living at a little distance suffering from 
leprosy, refused at first to see anyone but the Doctor, who was, 
however, finally permitted to visit him in company with his two 
friends. The most exaggerated accounts were afloat respecting 
the effects of the disease which had distorted his face, so it was 
said, while his fingers had become like eagle’s claws ; whereas, in 
fact, his face was only a little disfigured by the thickening of the 
skin at certain points ; and though his nails were extremely long, 
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‘they were but slightly in excess of what is in fashion among: 
Makololo gentlemen.” He was found to be a sensible person of 
unassuming manners, his weak point being the conviction of his 
suffering from witchcraft. The native doctors had given him up, 
and an old doctress had undertaken the case, making seclusion a 
sine qué non. By the application of lunar caustic externally, and 
hydriodate of potash inwardly—the only medicines at their com- 
mand—Drs. Kirk and Livingstone effected considerable improve- 
ment. The skin became thinner, the face ceased to be disfigured, 
and the general health and spirits of the patient improved. 
This success would be much admired by the natives, for 


“ Like other Africans, the Makololo have great faith in the power 
of medicine ; they believe that there is an especial medicine for every 
ill that flesh is heir to. Mamire is anxious to have children; he has 
six wives, and only one boy; and he begs earnestly for ‘child medi- 
cine.” The mother of Sekeletu came from the Barotse valley to see 
her son ; thinks she has lost flesh since Dr. Livingstone was here 
before, and asks for ‘the medicine of fatness.’ ”’—p. 295. 


While at Sesheke they received the tidings of the fate of the 
London missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Helmore, who, with several of 
their people, had fallen victims to fever. The expedition, after a 
month’s stay in this place, set out on its return to Tette in 
canoes, taking with them two of the Makololo with their Bakoto 
servants, who were to bring back medicine for Sekeletu ; but the 
latter, when they got down into the lower country, finding them- 
selves independent, refused to return, and their two masters it 
seems could not contrive to get back without them. It looks 
very much as if they were faithless fellows. Four years after this 
Sekeletu died. On the 23rd of November the expedition again 
reached Tette, after an absence of six months, having met with 
a sad accident on the Kebrabasa rapids, where Dr. Kirk’s canoe 
was upset, himself in great danger, and his notes of the journey, 
and botanical drawings, together with his chronometer and 
barometer, were swept away and entirely lost. On the 3rd of 
December they were again off for Kongone, in the Asthmatic, 
which, after threatening daily to founder, was good enough to 
ground on a sand-bank, from which she could not be removed. 
They saved, however, the greater part of their property and 
went on by canoe to Senna. Here they fell in with a native 
Portuguese trader, Sequasha, who had more than once crossed 
their path, and among whose followers were two men who 
had murdered one of the native chiefs. He had brought 
down with him more than 25,000 lbs. of ivory, purchased for a 
mere song ; his partner about half that amount. On his return 
to Tette the following year this vagabond was imprisoned, on 
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account of his misconduct in the interior; but after squeezing 
out of him some tons of ivory, he was let loose for further mis- 
chief. At Kongone they found that a flag-staff and custom-house 
had been erected, and left in charge of a black lance-corporal and 
three privates, who were nearly starved out. The expedition 
was itself in a sad Jack of stores, when, on the 31st of January, 
1861, their new ship, the Pioneer, and at the same time two 
English ships of war arrived, bringing Bishop Mackenzie, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Mission to the tribes of the Shire and 
Lake Nyassa, consisting of six Englishmen, and five coloured 
men from the Cape. The bishop was ready to proceed at once 
to his work, but as the Pioneer was under orders to explore the 
Rovuma, it was thought better that the bishop should send the 
other members of his mission to the island of Johanna, and him- 
self accompany Dr. Livingstone. It might have been dangerous 
to have gone to his quarters at the beginning of the sickly season 
without a medical attendant, and without, in fact, medicine ; for 
the fever pills bought by the bishop at the Cape turned out to be 
made of dirt instead of drugs! Really, when we think of Dr. 
Livingstone going to Christianize savages in a worthless vessel, 
made by a swindling Christian, and Bishop Mackenzie’s dirt- 
pills, purchased from Christian vendors, we cannot help recalling 
to mind the answer of Tomo Chichi, an American Indian, to a 
missionary wishing to convert him: “Tomo Chichi, Christian ? 
Christians at Savannah steal; Christians at Savannah drink ; 
Christians at Savannah kill. No! no! Tomo Chichi, no 
Christian.” We are reminded, too, of Rajah Brook’s warning 
some years since, that it would be useless for missionaries to 
teach Christian dogmas while traders were exhibiting gross trans- 
gressions of Christian precepts. It seems natural that if we 
desire to Christianize a country by the means of trade, we 
should first Christianize the traders who are to deal with it. 

In a magnificent bay, on the 25th of February, the Pioneer 
came to anchor, awaiting the arrival of the bishop, who was fol- 
lowing in the Lyra. Two days afterwards, the party proceeded 
up the river. But now came a new difficulty. The Pioneer, 
unexceptionable in all other respects, had been designed to draw 
three feet of water, but unfortunately drew five! This was too 
much for the frequent shallows. They had now nothing to do 
but to return to the coast, and make their way up through the 
Zambesi into the Shire, which they effected’. with difficulty, 
having to haul the vessel over the shallow places. After months 
thus thrown away, they arrived at Chibisa’s, and started on the 
dth of July, with.a number of his men, for the highlands, They 
had heard, on their arrival, that the Manganja country was at 
war with the Awaja, who were sending marauding parties in all 
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directions, and briskly carrying on the slave trade. On the 
morning of their second day’s march, they had evidence of this 
in a way that eventually led to unpleasant results. Understand- 
ing that a slave party was on its way to Tette, and irritated at 
this horrible traffic, which had followed in the wake of their dis- 
coveries, they determined if possible to put a stop to it :— 


“ A few minutes after Mbame had spoken to us,” says Dr. Living- 
stone, “a long line of manacled men, women, and children came wending 
their way round the hill and into the valley, on the side of which the 
village stood. The black drivers, armed with muskets and bedecked 
with various articles of finery, marched jauntily in the front, middle, 
and rear of the line; some of them blowing exultant notes out of long 
tin horns. They seemed to feel that they were doing a very noble 
thing, and might proudly march with an air of triumph; but the 
instant the fellows canght a glimpse of the English, they darted off 
like mad into the forest ; sc fast, indeed, that we caught but a glimpse 
of their red caps and the soles of their feet. The chief of the party 
alone remained ; and he, from being in front, had his hand tightly 
grasped by a Makololo! He proved to be a well-known slave of the 
late commandant at Tette, and for some time our own attendant while 
there. On asking him how he obtained these captives, he replied, he 
had bought them; but on our inquiring of the people themselves, all, 
save four, said they had been captured in war. While this inquiry 
was going on, he bolted too. The captives knelt down, and, in their 
way of expressing thanks, clapped their hands with great energy. 
They were thus left entirely on our hands, and knives were soon busy 
at work cutting the women and children loose. It was more difficult 
to cut the men adrift, as each had his neck in the fork of a stout stick, 
six or seven feet long, and kept in by an iron rod, which was riveted 
at both ends across the throat. With a saw, luckily in the bishop’s 
baggage, one by one the men were sawn out into freedom.’”’—p. 356. 


The bishop was bathing when this took place, and on his re- 
turn, after some little hesitation, approved what had been done. 
It is not very clear how they could hope to stop the traffic thus 
begun by the liberation of a few captives, and though the sight 
was no doubt exceedingly painful to Dr. Livingstone, it was cer- 
tainly during this expedition not a novel one, as on his return to 
Tette from the Makololo country he had met near the Luia two 
large trading parties with a number of Manganja women. 
made fast by their necks to a long rope, which they were taking 
to Zumbo to sell for ivory. This act of liberation was afterwards a 
source of some annoyance to Dr. Livingstone. The bishop’s war- 
like feeling seems to have been aroused by it; and when, in the 
course of their journey towards Lake Nyassa, and in search for a 
settlement for the University Mission, they found the villages in 
flames and the people of the country flying in panic, he was for 
attacking the Ajawa and sweeping them out of the country. Dr. 
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Livingstone opposed this successfully, as being impolitic and use- 
less; though he was naturally enough made responsible for some 
subsequent collisions with the natives which the bishop had when 
left to himself. After conducting the mission to Magomero, 
where it had been invited to take up its quarters by the chief of 
the place, Dr. Livingstone returned to the ship, and a few days 
afterwards set out with Dr. Kirk and Mr. Charles Livingstone, 
with a light four-oared gig, for Lake Nyassa. We have not space 
to follow this excursion on the western bank of the lake, from 
its southern to almost its northern extremity, from which the 
party returned to the ship on the 8th of November, just three 
months after their departure. We may just observe that the length 
of the lake, which lies in a direction almost due north and south, 
is above two hundred miles; its greatest width, from fifty to sixty 
miles, is near its northern extremity ; and the least, at the broadest 
part of its southern extremity, twelve miles; the water was found 
to have a depth of from nine to fifteen fathoms about a mile from 
the shore, but in some places soundings were only to be had at 
a hundred fathoms, and the impression was that a ship could not 
find anchorage except near the shore. It is subject to sudden 
storms of great violence, lashing the waves with such fury as to 
raise a surf which astonished one of the seamen, who had been 
a fisherman on the coast of Ireland. The coast-line presents a 
succession of small bays. Never before in Africa had Dr. Living- 
stone seen so dense a population, especially about the southern 
part of the lake, which presented an unbroken chain of villages. 
Wherever they landed they were surrounded, especially at meal 
times, by huge crowds gazing upon them with wonder, and 
naming them “Chirombo,” which, it seems, means such wild 
beasts only as are fit to be eaten. But the reason of this flatter- 
ing distinction was not given, A vast quantity of native cotton 
cloth must be worked up for consumption ; besides which there 
is a very large manufacture of cloth from the inner bark of an 
undescribed tree belonging to the Cwsalpinew. The lake 
women are by nature very plain, and, by the universal adoption 
of the pelele, made hideous. ‘There is a great love of the slave 
trade ; for, on hearing that the English would have nothing to 
do with it, they often turned away with contempt, and refused 
to sell them any food. 

They returned to the ship in a weak condition, having suffered 
more from want of provisions than during any previous trip. 
Shortly after they commenced their downward passage to the 
coast, they were delayed five weeks by a shoal a little below 
Chibisa’s ; and finally, after being once again shoaled in the 
Zambesi, they anchored in the great Cuabo mouth of the river. 
On the 30th of January, 1862, the Gorgon ship-of-war arrived, 
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towing a brig bringing Mrs. Livingstone, some ladies about to 
join their relatives in the University Mission, and a new iron- 
steamer for the navigation of Lake Nyassa, which was brought 
out in twenty-four sections. The Pioneer steaming out towed 
the brig into Kongone; had as many of the sections of the new 
steamer—christened the Lady Nyassa—transferred to her as she 
could carry ; and after taking on board the ladies, the captain 
of the Gorgon, with a number of his officers and men to assist 
in landing the cargo, made way up the stream for the Ruo, 
Here was more delay, for the engines of the Pioneer having 
been neglected, they remained six months in the delta, of which 
Shupanga is the apex, instead of six days, as they expected. 
They resolved to land the sections at Shupanga, and when they 
were collected, to launch the hull of the Lady Nyassa at that 
place, from which she could be towed up to the foot of the 
Murchison cataracts. In this dilemma, Captain Wilson under- 
took to carry up Miss Mackenzie, Mrs. Burrup, together with his 
surgeon, Dr. Ramsay, in his gig, followed by Dr. Kirk and Mr. 
Sewell, paymaster of the Gorgon, in the Lady Nyassa’s whale- 
boat. With great toil they reached the Ruo; and getting no 
tidings of the mission, they pushed on to Chibisa’s, where they 
arrived, after having accomplished a voyage of nearer 300 than 
200 miles. Here sad news awaited them. The bishop and Mr. 
Burrup were no more; the survivors in a critical position ; and 
to their aid Captain Wilson and Dr. Kirk volunteered to go up 
the hills, leaving the ladies with Dr. Ramsay and the Makololo. 
Some of the mission were met with, but further search was put 
an end to by the illness of the two gentlemen, one of whom— 
Captain Wilson—must have sank but for his stout boatswain, 
who cheerfully carried along his commander, and managed to 
get him to the boat, which returned with the whole party to the 

toneer. The bishop, it appears, proceeding with Mr. Burrup 
towards the shore to reach Ruo, already suffering from diarrhea, 
in consequence of previous exposure to wet and hunger, and of 
being again repeatedly wetted to the skin, was completely 
exhausted when, much after the appointed time, he reached 
Malo, an island at the mouth of the Ruo. He was here seized 
with fever; for three weeks did he struggle on against the 
disease, faithfully watched by the Makololo, but for whom the 
chief of Malo would have turned the dying man out of his hut. 
At length he died. In the deep dark forest they dug his grave ; 
and Mr. Burrup himself, almost worn out with disease, repeated 
from memory some portions of the service for the burial of the 
dead over the body of his friend. Mr. Burrup was then taken 
up the stream some distance in a canoe, and afterwards placed 
on a litter of branches, and so carried back to his friends at | 
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Magomero, where he soon after died. Captain Wilson and his 
party on their return reached Shupanga on the 11th of March, 
whence they proceeded in the Pioneer to the Kongone, where 
all the mission party but one embarked on board the Gorgon 
for the Cape, on April the 4th. Between this and the 12th 
of June, the Pioneer was engaged in bringing up the remaining 
section of the Lady Nyassa to Shupanga, where she was 
launched on the 23rd. Meanwhile, a great calamity had 
occurred. About the middle of April, Mrs. Livingstone was 
prostrated by fever, and, in spite of all the medical aid rendered 
by Dr. Kirk, sank on the 27th of April, 1862. Surrounded by 
the little band of her countrymen, the good lady’s coffin was 
lowered into a grave dug under the branches of the great 
baobab-tree. 

“Those,” said Dr. Livingstone, “who are not aware how this 
brave, good English wife made a delightful home at Kolobeng, a 
thousand miles inland from the Cape ; and as the daughter of Moffat, 
and a Christian lady, exercised most beneficial influence over the rude 
tribes of the interior, may wonder that she should have braved the 
dangers of this down-trodden land. She knew them all; and, in the 
disinterested and dutiful attempt to renew her labours, was called to 
her rest instead. ‘ Fiat Domine voluntas tua!’” p. 417. 


It seems to have been the fate of the expedition to lose 
a vast amount of valuable time, either from the incompe- 
tency of their vessels, or the varying floods of the rivers, at one 
time too high and swift, and at others too low, for their purpose. 
The Ma-Robert was scarcely to be regarded as a means of con- 
veyance. We have seen the expedition delayed six months 
from both these causes. And now when the Nyassa was 
launched on the 28rd of June, and ready to sail, the waters 
of the Shire and the Zambesi had fallen so low that they 
were obliged to wait for the rains of December before there 
was any chance of taking her up to the cataracts of the Shire. 
To fill up the time, especially as draught oxen and provisions 
would be required from the island of Johanna, it was deter- 
mined, after touching there, to proceed to the Rovuma. In 
pursuance of this plan, the Pioneer left the river at Kongone on 
the 6th of August, and touching at Johanna was towed by H.MS. 
Orestes to the mouth of the Rovuma in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The explorers proceeded up the river in two boats, very 
skilfully managed by the Zambesi men; and soon became satis- 
fied that it could be only navigable for eight months in the year, 
but they pushed on to see if its upper part presented those capa- 
bilities of which they had heard so much from naval officers. The 
valley of the Rovuma is from two to four miles wide, confined 
by a range of highlands, and running W.S.W., but the channel 
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of the river proceeds in zigzags, so that to make one mile in 
advance three miles of boating were required. Instead of the 
river being navigable for a month’s sail, they found that a boat 
might push up for about six or eight days. They themselves 
came to a stop at the island of Nyamatolo, Long. E., 38° 36, 
Lat. S., 11° 53’, about 156 miles from the mouth, where they 
found the river narrow, with a rapid only passable by native 
canoes. The banks of the river exhibit little of interest. They 
found some of the inhabitants extremely ill-disposed ; at one 
place making an attack with a volley of musket-balls and poi- 
soned arrows, but upon the fire being returned running off as 
fast as their legs could carry them. A peculiarity of the river 
is, that its cataracts, instead of being found in mountainous dis- 
tricts, as happens in other rivers, occur in the level country. 
On landing occasionally they found trees of a novel kind, and 
inhabitants who were living in temporary huts on the sand banks 
of the river, chiefly occupied in hunting the Senze (Aulacodus 
Swindernianus), an animal the size of a large cat, but shaped like 
a pig, which they drive from its haunts by setting fire to the reeds. 
After a month’s exploration, they returned to the Pioneer on the 
9th of October, and sailed on the 18th for the Zambesi, touching 
at Johanna for the oxen, but forced, for want of fuel, to run into 
Quillimane, which they found only fit to be what it was, a depot 
for the slave trade. They reached the Zambesi about the end of 
November, and with their usual luck were a month struggling 
up to Shupanga. On the 10th of January, 1863, the Proneer 
was on its way up the Shire, with the Lady Nyassa in tow. 
And now they came in contact with frightful evidence of the 
horrors of the inland slave trade. The notorious haif-caste 
Mariano, the “great Portuguese slave agent,” had passed over 
the country, and left death and destruction in his track. In 
the following passage Dr. Livingstone gives us a picture of some 
of the horrors which met their eyes :— 


“ Dead bodies floated past us daily, and in the mornings the paddles 
had to be cleared of corpses, caught by the floats during the night. 
For scores of miles the entire population of the valley was swept 
away by this savage Mariano, who is again, as he was before, the 
great Portuguese slave agent. It made the heart ache to see the 
wide-spread desolation ; the river banks, once so populous, all silent; 
the villages burned down, and an oppressive stillness reigning where 
formerly crowds of eager sellers appeared with the various products 
of their industry. Here and there might be seen on the bank a small 
dreary, deserted shed, where had sat, day after day, a starving fisher- 
man, until the rising waters drove the fish from their haunts, and left 
him to die. Tingane had been defeated; his people had been killed, 
kidnapped, and forced to flee from their villages. There were a few 
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wretched survivors in a village above the Ruo, but the majority of the 
population was dead. The sight and smell of dead bodies was every- 
where. Many skeletons lay beside the path, where in their weakness 
they had fallen and expired. Ghastly living forms of boys and girls, 
with dull, dead eyes, were crouching beside some of the huts. A few 
more miserable days of their terrible hunger, and they would be with 
the dead.” —p, 450. 


In the midst of these horrors they visited the grave of Bishop 
Mackenzie, who, probably, had he lived, would have fallen in 
some ineffectual attempt to strike down the arm of this remorse- 
less ruffian. We are inclined, however, to think that Dr. 
Livingtone has made Mariano respousible for too large a pro- 
portion of these horrors. There had been a “drought of 
unusual severity,” which had extended from Kebrabasa north- 
east to the Manganja highlands) The Tette slaves had fled 
to the woods to live on whatever they could pick up, where 
they were expected to perish; and we are informed that in 
afamine like this, which raged in 1854, thousands died of 
starvation. But the foray had aggravated the scourge of the 
famine, and Dr. Livingstone became more anxious than ever to 
transport his little vessel to the waters of Lake Nyassa, where he 
hoped by its presence to check the slave-trade. With his usual 
indefatigable energy he had the Lady Nyassa unscrewed, with 
the intention of taking her piecemeal over some forty miles of 
road, which was to be made, and thus pass the cataracts. But 
finding that the country people who had at first crowded around 
them, offering provisions for sale, and glad of the opportunity of 
being useful, now kept out of sight, so that they had to depend 
for fresh provisions on their guns, and to have the supplies for 
their native crew brought up 150 miles from the Zambesi, he was 
obliged to give up the project. He ascribes this desertion to the 
intrigues of the Portuguese, and in his indignation asserts, that 
“it is a monstrous mistake to believe in the honour of the 
Government of Portugal,” and declares that the policy pursued 
by the Portuguese statesmen towards Africa is “simply in- 
famous.” These are grave charges, but assuredly if they can be 
substantiated on the evidence which Dr. Livingtone furnishes, it 
seems to be the duty of every state in Europe to give to Portugal 
some expression of its indignation. We some time since sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with a King of Naples for offences 
trivial in comparison with the horrors which the Portuguese 
nation permits or encourages in Africa. 

Foiled in their purpose, suffering from the want of fresh pro- 
Visions, and dispirited at the unnecessary failure of their efforts, 


dysentery ran through the expedition, and Dr. Kirk and Mr. 


Charles Livingstone, broken down by fever and fatigue, found it 
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necessary to return to England. Dr. Livingstone was himself for 
a month dangerously ill, but as resolved as ever, and as soon as 
he had recovered he determined to proceed with Mr. Rae by 
land, with a view of ascertaining if a boat which they had left 
above the cataracts was safe and in a condition to convey them 
into the vicinity of the tribes near Lake Nyassa, where they 
could stock themselves with provisions, and thus be relieved 
of depending for precarious supplies on the wasted south. 
They found the boat suspended in the trees as they had left 
it, but so injured by fire, probably from the burning of the 
grasses, which had set fire to the woods, that they were obliged 
to return without it. The Murchison cataracts begin in lat. 
15° 20’ and end in 15° 55’, in which space the river runs about 
forty miles, its direction being nearly north and south. There 
are five principal cataracts, and two or three smaller ones. The 
former fall a hundred feet in a hundred yards, at an angle of 
about 45°; one of them at an angle of 70°. From the upper to 
the lower Shire the descent is 1,200 feet. The river here, only 
from fifty to eighty yards wide, rushes like a “mill-race, and 
gives the impression of water power, sufficient to drive all the 
mills in Manchester, running to waste.” The river is so full of 
mica that, even at low water, myriads of particles may be seen 
floating and glittering in the sun. In passing by one of the 
cataracts called Pamozima, “the departed spirits or gods,” they 
were offended by a smell like that of a dissecting room, and on 
examining, found it came from dead bodies in mats suspended 
from branches of trees : a mode of sepulture which Dr. Living- 
stone saw subsequently practised by the Parsees, in their “ towers 
of silence,” at Poonah near Bombay. It is the popular belief, we are 
told, that disembodied souls are perpetually hovering over this spot. 

Reaching the ship on the 2nd of July, they found a despatch 
from Earl Russell, with instructions for the withdrawal of the 
expedition; but as the Pioneer could not descend the river 
before the December floods, Dr. Livingstone determined to carry 
a boat past the cataracts a second time, and sail along the 
eastern shore of the lake, with a view of determining if Colonel 
Rigby’s information was correct, namely, that Lake Nyassa and 
the valley of the Shire supply the 19,000 slaves that annually 
pass through the custom-house of Zanzibar. The attempt to 
pass the boat was unsuccessful, and then Dr. Livingstone, taking 
with him the steward of the Pioneer, proceeded with the 
Makololo to acquire the information he desired. We shall not 
follow Dr. Livingstone in this unsuccessful attempt, merely 
observing that having made his way in a northerly direction t0 
Kota-Kota, he then struck off in a westerly direction, and pro 
ceeded on the great slave track as far as Chinangas, in about 
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longitude 33° E. and latitude 13° 30'S. Here the men of the 
expedition began to suffer so much in health, provisions were so 
short, time passing away, and the orders for the withdrawal of 
the expedition so peremptory, that he reluctantly gave up his 
intention of walking round the lake, and returned to the ship, 
whica he reached on the 31st of October, having travelled 660 
geographical miles in fifty-five days. This would represent an 
average of twelve miles a day, or if the windings be taken into 
account, of fifteen miles. 

Though the instructions from the Foreign Office, which, to the 
annoyance of Dr. Livingstone, had come open from England, and 
so been forwarded from the Cape, announced that the sea- 
men’s wages would cease to be paid after the 31st of December, 
it was not until the 19th of January that the Pioneer could start 
on its way down. After being delayed, as usual, by an accident 
on the way, the vessel reached the coast, and was fortunate 
enough to meet with the Orestes and Ariel, which were cruising 
at the mouth of the river. The Lady Nyassa, which had been 
previously sent down the river, was taken in tow by the Arvel, 
and the Pioneer by the Orestes, for Mozambique. They encoun- 
tered a heavy gale, and the little Vyassa, which escaped serious 
mischief through the admirable management of the Ariel, was, 
together with her comrade, safely brought to anchor in the har- 
bour of Mozambique. On the 16th of April the Lady Nyassa 
steamed for Zanzibar, where, shipping fourteen tons of coal, 
they set sail for Bombay on the 30th, taking the chance of arriv- 
ing there before “ the break” of the monsoon. It is characteristic 
of that energy and adaptability which makes Dr, Livingstone so 
efficient an explorer, that he was the skipper of his own frail 
barque in this rather perilous adventure, his first schooling in 
this way being on board the Asthmatic, the person in charge of 
her having proved inefficient. In this sea-trip, moreover, he had 
principally to depend upon native Zambesians ; his crew consist- 
ing of seven of these, two boys, three Englishmen, one stoker, 
one sailor, and one carpenter. The Zambesians proved capital 
sailors, and so eager for their work that not one of them gave 
up for sea-sickness. On reaching Bombay, in the beginning of 
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lly June, after having sailed 2500 miles, the little vessel glided into 

t0 @ the harbour, such a dot, that no one noticed her arrival. 

Ing In summing up the result of his six years’ labour Dr. Living- 

the stone enumerates among the chief of them the discovery of a 

not @ port, capable of being turned to commercial use; a correct ap- 

oy preciation of the Zambesi as a means of transit; proofs of the 
0 


fertility of the soil and of its fitness for the growth of cotton, of 
which specimens of superior quality were collected from various 
districts, as well as of tobacco and the sugar cane. In a geo- 
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graphical point of view, the discoveries of Lakes Shirwa and 
Nyassa, the exploration of the Zambesi and the Shire, the exa- 
mination of the Kebrabasa rapids, the Murchison, and, above all, 
the Victoria falls, are matters of great interest. But Dr. Living- 
stone is acutely sensible that the hoped-for moral results he 
trusted would reward his labours have not been realized. 
Wherever he went into districts hitherto visited, he found the 
slaver at work, and when penetrating into those unvisited, he 
found the slaver at his heels. It is obvious, too, that the slave- 
purchaser is not more eager to buy than the natives in general 
are willing to sell. He found abundant evidence, too, of a state 
of incessant warfare, and read its tale in ruined villages and de- 
populated districts teeming with the evidence of a careful culti- 
vation. But he found nowhere such a state of society as enabled 
him to work out either the industrial or moral ends for which 
the expedition was devised. We confess that, after perusing his 
work, we carry away but a very indistinct impression on one or 
two points. We could have wished, for instance, to have had 
a clearer appreciation of the intellectual capacity of the natives. 
Of their proficiency in certain mechanical arts and agriculture 
there is abundant evidence. Speaking of the latter, Bishop Mac- 
kenzie said that one of his objects was to give them instruction 
in it, “but that he now saw that they knew far more about it 
than he did.” Yet it seems curious that, though they cultivate 
esculents and other plants with skill, they have no idea—the 
Batoka are the single exception—of planting, rearing, or pre- 
serving fruit trees. In the same way, though they make excel- 
lent small axes, they cannot cut down large trees, for the want 
of large ones. Several instances are given of the ingenuity with 
which, on a small scale, they attempt irrigation. But no attempt 
has been made to cope with what is declared to be the great 
drawback in every part of Central Africa, that is, the scourge of 
the periodical droughts, which may be expected once in every 
ten or fifteen years, between the 10th and 15th degrees of S. lat,, 
or once in every five years between the ]5th and 20th degrees* 

What they know is less a matter of surprise than that, know- 
ing what they do, they should be without the capacity of spon- 
taneously developing that knowledge. We much regret that no 
specimens have been given us of the exact matter of the con- 
ferences which on various occasions took place between the mem 





* The seasons are thus described by Dr. Kirke :—‘‘A cold one during May, 
June, and July; a hot during August, September, and October; and a rainy 
through the remaining } art of the year. ‘Ihe rain, however, is not continuous, 
there sometimes being only passing showers, and even intervals of a week or 
more without any rainfall, in which the crops suffer from the sun. ‘I'he ther- 
mometer occasionally reaches 103° in the shade.” 
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bers of the expedition and the chiefs. When the intelligence of 
the black is questioned, Dr. Livingstone’s retort is that he re- 
ceived answers as, or even more, pertinent than would have been 
given by the uninstructed classes of Europe. This is not very 
high praise, at the best, and is rather vague. A few conversa- 
tions, as we have observed, set down, might have thrown some 
light on the subject. A short specimen or two has been given, of 
which the following is one :—Sleeping one night near a hut, a 
woman inside began to grind her corn at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, on which her daughter very sensibly asks, “Ma, why do you 
grind in the dark ?” to which ma replied, “ To buy cloth from the 
strangers, which will make you look a little lady.” We must 
confess this has a very European sound. We should be very 
curious to know the literal meaning of the words in the native 
tongue, which are the equivalents of “look a little lady.” One 
difficulty of translating the Bible into the language of these 
tribes has, as we might expect, arisen from the want of abstract 
terms in it; and yet, to our surprise, we find there is a word in 
it expressing “ holiness,” which is about the last word we should 
have imagined would have been found there. 

Vanity, as we might suppose from what we see of the race 
in a state of slavery, is a predominant feature. Thus we are 
told, though “ natural-born traders,” they will present their wares 
to one merchant after another, and after a good deal of chaffer- 
ing with each they will end by selling it to some one of them 
for even less than the first offered them: gain, it appears, 
being less gratifying to them than the self-importance of 
bargaining with their customers. Dr. Livingstone is of opinion 
that they believe in a Supreme Being, and have a vague notion 
of a continued existence. As respects their moral code, it coin- 
cides with the Christian, with the exception of polygamy, which 
institution the “ladies” set a high value upon. For when told 
of the monogamy of England, they exclaimed, as the Mormon 
ladies are in the habit of doing, “that they would not like to 
live in such a country.” The ladies of the Makololo are much 
praised by the Doctor; they have “soft, small, delicate hands and 
feet ; foreheads well developed ; the nose not disagreeably flat, 
though the ‘ alae’”—we fear we must translate this “nostrils” — 
“are full; the mouth, teeth, eyes, and general form are beauti- 
ful, and, contrasted with the west-coast negro, quite lady-like.” 
These ladies, having “ maid-servants” to wait upon them, have 
nothing to do but to sip beer and smoke bang, which last ac- 
complishment produces a minute eruption on the skin, and must 
much damage the charms assigned to them. But the condition 
of the African ladies is not everywhere so prosperous, for in the 
Manganja highlands it was quite painful, we are told, to see the 
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women kneeling down as the travellers passed. Having made a 
present to the chief, Mongazi, he handed it to his wife, who 
respectfully received it upon her knees. In the next village, it 
is true, matters in this respect were somewhat mended ; but there 
the chief was a lady. In some places the women appear in 
camp as traders, in others they respectfully wait on their knees 
until the men have effected their barter; while among the 
Jaggas of the north they are the sole traders, hold the markets, 
and suffer no man to come into the market-place. But the 
Makololo women are evidently the favourites; they are not black, 
but of a light, warm brown complexion, wear a kilt and mantle, 
and seem much given to ornaments, if we may judge by the 
head lady of Sesheke, who “wore eighteen solid brass rings as 
thick as one’s finger on each leg, and three copper under each 
knee ; nineteen brass rings on her left arm, and eight of brass 
and copper on her right, also a large ivory ring above each 
elbow ;” when we add to this a bead necklace, and a bead sash 
around her waist, the toilet is complete. It is natural to suppose 
that this would not be a good walking attire, and it had, in 
fact, the inconvenience of impeding her legs and chafing her 
ankles. Civilization itself scarcely makes a greater sacrifice to 
fashion than this. 

The “ladies” of the Makololo, though fond of rings, have rather 
an aversion to water, for which they substitute melted butter. 
This, we are told, keeps off parasites, but imparts a rancid smell 
to the clothes. The word “clothes” must be here used by 
synecdoche, or that figure of speech by which a part is taken 
for the whole. The dress of the men is simple: a monkey- 
jacket and skin round the hips, but neither trowsers, waistcoat, 
nor shirt. They, at all events, can have no trouble in walking, 
nor can all the ladies be hampered with rings; for while at the 
village of Pitsane the wife of the chief was busily engaged in 
building a hut; an occupation, it appears, which was left entirely 
to women and servants. These houses are round “towers” about 
eleven feet high, made of stakes and reeds plastered over, and 
with no other light or ventilation than such as can be admitted 
through a door only nineteen inches high, twelve inches wide 
at top, and twenty-two inches at bottom. It is difficult to under- 
stand how anything else can be admitted. The explanation of 
the “lady ” was, that it was made so to keep out the mice. The 
roofs of these huts are thatched, and made to project over the 
sides for above three feet, and are met nearly at their edges by 
a plastered reed fence, making a circular room about the inner 
hut. The floor is made of soft tufa, or ant-hill material, and 
cow-dung. This plaster secures the inmates against the bites of 
poisonous insects, called tampans, which infest the soil. The 
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travellers very naturally preferred sleeping in the outer enclo- 
sure to penetrating through the mouse-hole into the inner prison. 
The art of upholstery is evidently not among their other arts. 
They must herd together like swine. We must take for granted, 
having no other information on the subject, that this is the 
general type of construction in the country. We miss details 
respecting the distribution of the villages and their population. 
In his excursion with Mr. Rae on the banks of Lake Nyassa, the 
Doctor finds the largest village he ever saw in Africa deserted by 
its inhabitants ; but he unfortunately gives us no idea of its size. 
Mention, we see, is made of maid-servants and servants aiding 
the chief’s wife in building. These servants are what are usually 
called slaves, which have been taken in forays attended with a 
“shocking waste of life”—made captive, as appears to us, for no 
proportionate advantage or any very conceivable purpose, if their 
condition be correctly described ; for the captive is said to retain 
in his captivity the same rank which he had in his own tribe— 
asomewhat difficult matter when he happened to be a chief— 
while his children, and, indeed, ail the captive children, have both 
the privileges and name of their masters, and when grown up 
are nearly equal to them, and may leave them and go where they 
like within the boundary of the “kingdom,” though they are 
still in the condition of bondsmen. What use such a slave can 
be, and why they should take such frightful means to procure 
them, is not by any means clear ; and so enviable is their con- 
dition that Dr. Livingstone’s compassionate thoughts turn as he 
speaks of them to the poor of his own country, whose struggle 
for life contrasts so unfavourably with the facile subsistence which 
even the slave can here command. Nevertheless, he mentions 
two facts which by no means bear out the alleged respect for the 
slaves or the abundance of means at their command. When 
leaving Sesheke, a chief, Leshore, with a number of men, was 
sent as a guard of honour. These men belonged to the “black 
subject tribes,” and when they entered any village, Leshore 
always cried out, “ Look out for your property, and see that my 
thieves don’t steal it ;’ and Dr. Livingstone remarks that these 
men required to be “looked at in the most charitable light.” 

en, again, as to the prevailing abundance. Only six days’ 
march before arriving at Sesheke, they found the famine so 
great that the people were employed “in digging up ¢tsitla roots 
out of the marshes, and cutting out the soft core of the young 
palm-trees for food ;’ and when commending the hospitality of 
Sekeletu, he notes that it was “a time of great scarcity and 
hunger.” In fact, while at Sesheke, the headman from near 
Linyanti came to complain that all his people had run off, owing 
to the “hunger;” to which Sekeletu considerately replied, “ You 
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must not be left to grow lean alone ; some of them must come 
back to you.” These various statements are not in harmony 
with each other. Indeed, so great is the insecurity of life 
and property in these regions, that extensive highlands, once 
peopled by the Batoka, which but a few years since 
were rich in culture and produce, are now the grazing 
grounds of elephants; and where “multitudes existed not 
a man is to be found.” This specification of black tribes would 
imply that these people were brought from a distance, for Dr. 
Livingstone remarks, that though the assertion may seem strange, 
yet it is none the less true, “that in all the tribes we have visited 
we never saw a really black person. Different shades of brown 
prevail, and often with a bright bronze tint, which no. painter, 
except Mr. Angus, seems able to catch.” There is no mention 
of tattooing as a general custom, but we hear of it occasionally, as 
among the Babisa, in the vicinity of Lake Nyassa, who are easily 
known by a line of horizontal cicatrices, each half an inch long, 
down the middle of the forehead and chin.” A marked difference 
was noticed between the cranial configuration of the Babisa and 
the Manganja. The former—an energetic race, much addicted 
to trade and travelling—are distinguished by their round, bullet- 
shaped heads; differing in this respect from those of the latter, 
attached to agriculture and their homes. 

The lovers of Natural History will find a good deal to interest 
them in this volume. One of the most curious novelties is that 
of an extraordinary bird, called the “ Honey Guide.” Whenever 
this bird catches sight of a man it endeavours to attract his 
attention by flying from tree to tree, looking back each time it 
alights to see if it be followed ; its invariable object being, for 
some unknown reason, to lure him to a hive of bees and a store 
of honey. Another peculiar bird is the Buffalo Watcher. As 
they lie in the tall grass, these animals might be approached quite 
unperceived, were it not that this bird, which is seated on the 
animal, by flapping its wings and screaming gives the signal of 
alarm. <A considerable difference is observed between African 
and Asiatic elephants. Of the latter, only the males have tusks, 
and this not invariably ; while in the former they are found both 
in males and females. The African male elephant, moreover, is 
distinguished by the convex shape of his forehead and the enor- 
mous size of his ears, resembling those found upon Roman coins. 
Another very remarkable peculiarity is, that in the part of the 
jaw corresponding with the place in which the wisdom tooth 
appears in man, there is a succession of new teeth, each of which 
as it comes up pushes “the others along, and out at the front 
end of the jaws ; thus keeping the molars sound by renewal, till 
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the animal attains a very great age.” Locality, it appears, very 
much affects the character of the tusks; those of animals from 
marshy districts being the largest, and those from dry districts 
the densest and heaviest. In the great marshes on the Shire, 
near the Ruo, there is one called the Elephant Marsh, in which 
a vast number of these animals are found: 800 were counted in 
one herd. But elephants must soon disappear from the country, 
as 30,000 are said to be annually killed for the sake of their 
tusks, But it is unnecessary to allude further to these matters, 
as we are promised an account of the Botany and Natural History 
of the country visited from the pen of Dr. Kirk. His collection 
of plants includes 4000 species. He possesses specimens of 
articles of food, native manufactures, many valuable woods, the 
varieties of cotton in each spot visited, and a large number of 
birds and insects. Of the climate of this part of Africa not 
much good can be said, as respects the European, though the 
mortality in the expedition was not excessive; yet each of the 
persons composing it were at one time or other struck down by 
dysentery or fever. Mr. Charles Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, as we 
have remarked, were obliged to return td England. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who left the expedition early to assist the Baron van der 
Decken in his journey up Kilimanjaro (which they ascended to 
the height of 8000 feet, and found covered with perpetual snow), 

fell a victim when he returned to it in his generous attempt to 
supply the remnant of Bishop Mackenzie's party with food, which 

brought on dysentery and fever on 21st of April, 1863. If we 

add to these losses, at no great distance of time from each other, 

the deaths of Mrs|Livingstone, Bishop Mackenzie, and Mr. Burrup, 

and the havoc made among the missionaries of the London Society, 

headed by Mr. Helmore, of whom six out of nine had died at 

Linyanti, when the expedition was within no great distance of 
them, we shall have a list of casualties which tells fearfully 

against the climate. In addition to these, the death of the Baron 

van der Decken has been recently announced. Nothing daunted, 

however, by the comparative failure of his recent essay to throw 

Africa open to civilizing influences, Dr. Livingstone is again 

devoting himself to the great object he has at heart. Under 

the sanction of Government, co-operating with the Geographical 

Society, and asssisted by a munificent donation from a private 

friend of £1000, he proposes to ascend the Rovuma, or some other 

tiver north of Cape Delgado, and accomplish that task of sub- 

stituting legitimate commerce for slave traffic on the east coast, 

which, as he declares, has been so successfully executed on the 

west. He will thus be beyond the confines of the so-called 

Portuguese territory, secure from the authorized obstructions 

(Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIL]—New Senis, Vol. XXIX. No.I. P 
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and evil influences which thwarted him in his recent expedition, 
Another object will be to pass along the northern end of the 
Lake Nyassa and round the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the watershed of that part of 
Africa. What will be the result of this new enterprise we must 
wait with patience to know, but, at the same time, with the satis- 
factory conviction, that if consummate qualifications can ensure 
success, it will be beyond all doubt successful. 
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The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs, 
Wittrams & Norcate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 


Strand. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE principal literary event of the quarter in the interest 

of progressive theology in England is the issue of the 
translation of Strauss’s “New Life of Jesus.”! It is a per- 
fectly readable and intelligible book; and our own public will 
now be able without difficulty to judge for themselves on which 
side lies the truth, or that which is nearest the truth—on the 
side of the “infidel Strauss,” or on the side of those who prefer 
so to denounce him, instead of grappling with his statements. The 
original work has already received ample notice in the pages of this 
Review, but a few remarks upon occasion of the translation may be 
admissible. The considerations which induced Strauss to adapt 
his work for the general public in Germany equally recommend the 
translation for circulation in England. He has pointed out (Pref., 
p. xvi.) in reference to his own country, that the efforts there making 
in various quarters towards greater freedom in ecclesiastical forms can 
by no means reach the root of the religious questions which have to 
be settled in the present day. And in England no delusive relaxation 
of clerical subscription, no petty revision of the established Liturgy, 
no practical allowance of insignificant liberties in legal or voluntary 
churches, no latitudinarian talk, mystical subterfuges, or sentimental 
escapes, will suffice to postpone for very long the sifting of the essential 
problem, How did Christianity originate? Did it originate as an 
outcoming from the working of a natural order, or by a supernatural 
interference? If it were founded in miracle, it may be expected to 
bring with it mysterious dogmas, occult sacramental influences, or imme- 
diate operations of grace ; and however various churches and schools 
may differ as to the particular modes wherein they suppose the super- 
natural in Christianity continues to manifest itself, they have this in 
common—that they assumeChristianity to be a supernatural revelation, 
and to have had at least its birth in miracle. The tendency of dis- 
cussion on these subjects has undoubtedly been to divide the religious 
world into two camps, and two camps only: Romanist and Protestant, 
Episcopalian and Congregationalist, Calvinist and Arminian, on the 
one side, and rational religionists on the other. The claim to be the 
depositaries of supernaturally communicated truth is as haughtily 
made by a Calvinistic Synod as by an Anglican or Roman hierarchy. 
“ New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” “ And he,” says Strauss, 
“who would banish priests from the Church must first banish miracles 
from religion.’’ The problem, therefore, which our distinguished 
author has put in the plainest manner before Christendom is, Whether 





1 «*« 4 New Life of Jesus.” By David Friedrich Strauss. Authorized trans- 
lation. In two volumes. London: Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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Christianity had a miraculous origin or not. He has put it, not before 
the learned only, but before all persons of ordinary education, under- 
standing, and seriousness. Nor can the English public, with his last 
work before them in their own language, in any fairness to themselves 
and to the profoundness of the interests involved, decline to judge for 
themselves of the validity of his arguments. Exceptions may be taken 
to details, to the force attributed by the author to particular argu- 
ments, to the sufficiency of certain hypotheses to account for particular 
phenomena which otherwise must go without solution. But these 
partial exceptions will not invalidate, as we apprehend, the main con- 
clusions of the author, either on the negative or on the positive side ; 
for, however it may surprise some to be so informed, there are un- 
doubtedly positive conclusions arrived at by Strauss, or to be inferred 
from his labours, which are of the highest practical value. For it must 
be of the highest practical value to elucidate the real causes which 
produced Christianity as it has been, even though it shall be thereby 
shown to have been founded in great degree on misconceptions ; for 
those errors and misconceptions are themselves facts in human 
history, though destined to be transient ones. It is said, indeed, not 
unfrequently, that a Christianity without miracle would not be a 
Christianity worth having. But if that should prove after all to 
be the Christianity which it has pleased God to give us, it behoves us 
to be content with it, though we should have delighted in something 
more marvellous ; and should such non-miraculous Christianity turn 
out to be true, we may be sure that it will best serve the interests of 
humanity, though not, it may be, the interests of priestcraft. 
Strauss, meanwhile, has been more maligned as to the purpose and 
object of his works than any living author. It is systematically 
represented that his object has been to sweep away the Christian 
religion, to defame and obliterate, if possible, the person of its founder. 
No doubt he has said pungent things concerning certain theories and 
certain defenders of Christianity—/facit indignatio versum. But it is an 
essential part of his present undertaking to set forth, in the first 
instance, the life of Jesus, as it may be conceived to have had a seat 
in actual history ; for his personal existence being assumed as historical, 
the process by which a supernatural dress was thrown over a natural 
but singular life becomes the more intelligible. Such a creation as is 
presented by the Jesus of the Gospels would have been impossible if 
no Jesus had existed ; nor however incongruous some portions of the 
dress may appear to us which has been thrown over that figure, was it 
other than the most honourable which could be imagined by those who 
invested him with it; and thus the real superiority and eminence 
of his person may fairly be inferred. Hence the negative criticism 
which, in the first place, demonstrates the impossibility of the Gospel 
histories, as narratives throughout of actual events, prepares the way 
for a hypothesis, which assumes the non-miraculous appearance of 
Jesus in history and then accounts for the supernatural attributes 
ascribed to him. So that, neither is he dishonoured nor are base motives 
imputed to those who gave its form to his history ; much less is the 
essential,and truly religious element in Christianity sought to be 
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abolished, though its validity no longer rests on the supposition of its 
having been supernaturally communicated. 


“ Indispensable, but also imperishable, remains that part of Christianity, by 
which it raised human nature above the sensual religion of Greece on the one 
hand, and Jewish legalism on the other; on one side, that is, the belief that 
the world is governed by a spiritual and moral Power; on the other, the per- 
ception that the service of such a Being can only be like himself, namely, a 
moral and spiritual one, a worship of the disposition and the heart. We can 
indeed scarcely contemplate the cc. element as constituting a continuing 
remnant among us of the old Christianity ; since in a real and true sense it 
has uever yet been generally established....... So long as Christianity is 
considered as something given from without, its Author as literally heaven- 
descended, the church as a machinery for procuring the expiation of man’s 
offences through his blood, Christianity, though claiming to be the religion 
of the spirit, must remain unspiritual and in fact Jewish. Only when it is 
seen that in Christianity man did become more deeply conscious of his own 
true nature, that Jesus was the individual in whom this deeper consciousness 
first became a supreme all-pervading influence, that redemption means but the 
advent of such a disposition and its inward adoption as our very life-blood, 
then only is Christianity really and thoroughly understood.”—p. xiv. 


Perhaps the portion of the work which we should especially commend 
to the attention of English readers is the .whole of the introductory 
matter on the “ Gospel Sources of the Life of Jesus,”’ especially that 
part of the discussion which treats of the fourth Gospel, and of the 
critical enquiry which Baur has directed upon it. The hypothesis of 
myth, strictly so-called, accounts for the unhistorical parts of the first 
three Gospels, and in having traced out elaborately how these unhistorical 
portions were probably generated spontaneously out of current Jewish 
conceptions and imaginations concerning the Messiah and his kingdom, 
consists Strauss’s great distinction. But the theory of myth—that 
is, of an unconscious and spontaneous invention—is only very partially 
applicable to the fourth Gospel; and the great service which Baur 
rendered to the advancement of New Testament criticism lay in the 
application to the fourth Gospel of the hypothesis of couscious fiction 
in furtherance of a tendency or design. In substance, Strauss admits 
thoroughly both the services rendered by Baur and the obligations he 
has been under to his suggestions, together with the distinction be- 
tween the principles of myth and of tendency ; but he is so enamoured 
of the term “myth” that he insists on extending its application 
so as to embrace both kinds of invention—the conscious as well as the 
unconscious, the intentional as well as the unintentional fiction. This 
is truly little more than a debate about words; for whatever terms 
are employed to describe the facts, it is evident that unconscious 
fiction is most prevalent in the first Gospel, less so in the third, and, 
least of all, in the fourth ; while conversely, conscious fiction and ten- 
dency writing has the greatest place in the fourth, less in the third, 
and least in the first. While, however, the first Gospel is, in the 
special sense of the word, the most mythical of all, it is also the most 
historical ; but in the fourth all which, as history, goes beyond the 
earlier Gospels, is “pure invention or modification.” Nevertheless, 
although the tone of thought attributed to Jesus in the fourth Gospel 
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appears, historically speaking, to have been foreign to him, there 
are cases in which “a philosopher of a later age has attained to 
the correct understanding of a poem or a religion by the 
interposition of ideas, of which the poet or the founder of the 
religion himself knew nothing.” (p. 187.) Moreover, it seems 
that the first disciples of Jesus did not in all things understand him, 
and that their stand-point remained behind his, so that the fourth 
Evangelist “ may have mounted to his more elevated position by means 
of a ladder borrowed from Alexandria, and so by means of this foreign 
ladder have come nearer to Jesus’s own stand-point.” (p. 188.) The 
defenders of old opinions would do well to appreciate fairly the more 
conservative portions in the theories both of Strauss and the 
Tiibingen school, and not themselves to throw away that of which 
no one seeks to rob them. 

Singularly appropriate to the publication in English of the foregoing 
is the appearance at the same time of a very remarkable work by Mr. 
W. W. Lloyd,’ intended to illustrate the origin of Christianity by 
selecting for discussion those incidents from the Evangelical and 
Apostolical history which the great painter chose as the most sugges- 
tive scenes he could depict. The work, we are informed, has been in 
print some time, previously, indeed, to the publication in German of 
Strauss’s last “ Life,” and among the few friends to whom it was sub- 
mitted it received the cordial approbation of the great critic himself. 
The author describes the historical part of his work as having been 
undertaken “in earnest search for a reply to the inquiry—When we 
have utterly and heartily given up whatever in the New Testament is 
fairly convicted as unhistorical, what facts remain for us unimpeached 
after all the questioning ? and what is the series, the significance, the 
connection of these cardinal facts in the story of human civilization, 
which have thus come thrice tried through the fire?’ He gives it as 
his opinion that the Tiibingen critics have written too much as if they 
had still to make out a case in order to put the history and its docu- 
ments on their defence. Whatever be the case abroad, this is, however, 
still necessary in England ; and Mr. Lloyd must not be surprised if in 
some quarters his own labours should be stigmatized as destructive, how- 
ever conscious he may be of a desire to elicit and preserve such true his- 
tory as may be gathered by inference from the Christian traditions. For 
in giving up the miracles of the New Testament, the New Testament 
itself is not given up; it is a fact in history, and a reasonable account 
must be given of its origin, including the origin of the miraculous 
narratives themselves. Mr. Lloyd’s theory concerning their genesis is 
sufficiently distinguishable, at least in the extent to which he applies 
it, both from the Straussian, or properly mythical, and from the 
Tiibingen, or tendency theory, to receive a name of its own; it may be 
called the emblematic theory, and he should be allowed to do justice 
to it in his own words :— 

“Old Testament literature, and the associations of ancient prophets and of 
Messianic anticipations founded on prophecy, however irregularly—these were 





3 “Christianity in the Cartoons referred to Artistic Treatment and Historic 
Fact.”’ By William Watkiss Lloyd. London: Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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the fund of lore from which the imagery of the gospel stories was for the most 
part drawn; they were combined with some truly historical personal incidents, 
and they had to suffer the usual casualties of copy and re-copy in additions 
and glosses, false divisions, and mistaken agglutinations. But still, all these 
influences and operations combined do not constitute, and do not conduct us 
to, the germinant principle which governed the form of assimilation.”—p. 258. 


It is undoubtedly quite a different»thing to identify accurately the 
bits of a mosaic from appreciating the design which combined them in 
acomposition. What then was the organizing motive which presided 
over the composition of the miraculous stories related in the New 
Testament P 


“The answer to this question that approves itself to me—approves itself on 
re-consideration after twenty years—is, that most of the miraculous incidents 
in the life of Jesus originated with a section of the -early Christians that had 
little or no direct knowledge, or even information, of the details of his personal 
career; that they were composed originally with perfect cousciousness of a 
definite, and that for the most part a moral or controversial, aim. Inasmuch 
as the authors, most probably Hellenistic Jews, were imbued with Jewish 
associations, their productions naturally relished of the antecedents and the 
anticipations of the nation. Strong controversial feelings will ever give an 
undesigned colour to the most simple-minded narrative; but we deal here 
with something more, and something much more pronounced. The composers, 
the poets, the prophets, or prophesiers, as they might call themselves, appear 
to me to have aimed, in many cases, at illustrating the proper Christian view 
of a pending controversy, by inventing such an incident for the life of Christ as 
would apply with cogency as a precedent—tell with the authority of a decision. 
In other cases we cau trace no motive, other than what we may consider purely 
poetical.” —p. 259. 


And the emblematical or typical principle presided not only over the 
composition of the miraculous stories, but over other parts of the 
histories :— 

“Precepts and parables, therefore, are put into the mouth of Jesus which 
bear directly upon discussions that, by their very nature, could only have 
arisen subsequently to his death and to the changes in the anticipations of his 
followers that then ensued ; or, in other cases, the weight of his authority is 
borrowed by the ascription of proceedings to him, that have either a direct or 
symbolical bearing on current difliculties.’”—p. 260. 


And the author instances that the determination of the -questions 
which arose at Antioch (Acts xv.) appears to be transformed into inci- 
dents in the Gospel history (Matt. xv., Mark vii., Luke xi.,) where Jesus 
is represented as denouncing the extreme and hypocritical ritualism 
of the Pharisees: “the great denunciation of the Pharisees in the 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew is full of inuendos that go straight to 
the blot of the difficulties at Antioch.” And it would not be easy to 
parry the force of the observation that “had the contents of these 
chapters been on record at the time among reverenced archives of the 
Christian community, they could scarcely have escaped reference and 
citation ” in the discussion at Antioch, supposing, that is, the narrative 
in the Acts to be historical. Many of the parables may thus be sup- 
posed to have originated. They remain as pregnant of meaning and as 
significant, as they are according to the traditional view, and illustrate, 
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as in the case of the Prodigal Son, the Husbandinen and the Vine- 
yard, the Marriage Feast, the admission of the Gentiles to Gospel 
privileges. There is only this difference: according to the super. 
natural view these parables are prophetical anticipations ; according to 
the natural one, embodimeuts of foregone conclusions. ‘The same 
account may be given of incidents in the life of Jesus :— 

“The anecdotes that are related as incidents in his life, have constantly in 
this sense not the slightest historical foundation ; a very important historical 
significance, however, as the embodiments of the vicissitudes of the Church, 
its leaders and its doctrines at a later date ; in types of which the stuff is bor- 
rowed, ready-made, from the prophets and prophecies and marvellous narratives 
of the Old Testament.”—p. 276. 

This is exemplified in the account of the Transfiguration, which thus 
has very much of the same significance which is given to it by ortho- 
dox commentators ; but in the one case the significance belongs to it 
as a miraculous event, in the other as a suggestive presentation. 
Hence, when a great artist like Raphael depicts such a scene from the 
Gospel history as that of the Transfiguration, he is not pretending to 
show us how the event happened, but to shadow forth to us, through 
the picture, the idea which is suggested and is embodied in the history. 
This ideal character, however, by no means belongs equally to all the car- 
toons, and we are not competent here to trace out differences between 
the more pragmatical and the more ideal of those designs, which would 
have admitted of further explanation from the accomplished author. 
We welcome exceedingly this criticism of the early Christian history, 
of native English growth, but in courage, learning, and acuteness, 
worthy of any country. If to a very large extent Mr. Lloyd is found 
to coincide with Strauss, it is not because he has copied or imitated 
him, but after long study has independently arrived at the same con- 
clusions. We must permit ourselves, however, to give an instance in 
which the two critics differ, and wherein the German appears more 
conservative or tender than the Englishman. The words said to have 
been uttered on the cross, “ Zli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” were they 
really uttered ? and if so, what did they indicate? Mr. Lloyd says— 

“T find it difficult to believe that the depression which comes before us so 
affectingly in the scenes of the supper and the garden agony, that declares 
itself in that seeming dulness or blindness before accusers, and in the very 
indifference to favourable interference from Pilate, is not true general repre- 
sentations of the bowed spirit that finds its faith effectless, and plunges back 
into its recollections, to seek in vain, not the source of its error, but the expla- 
nation of its disappointment. The feeling of confidence in a promise accepted 
as divine makes head to the last, but at the last gives up with that bitterest 
ery of undescribed despair that ever was uttered, ‘My God! My God! why 
hast Thou forsaken me ? ”—p. 75. 

On the other hand, Strauss points out the discrepancies between the 
several Evangelists as to the last words, and says, “Of the third it is 
probable, and of the fourth beyond doubt, that they would have re- 
jected, with a protest, the expression which the two first put into the 
mouth of Christ the crucified.” —(ii. 376.) If the two first Evange- 
lists indeed really supposed the words to have been used, they would 
be to them little more than a citation; but he adds— 
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“If we look to Jesus and the tone of feeling of which these words, if he 
spoke them, must have been the expression, it will require not merely in the 
case of the Man-God of ecclesiastical doctrine most arbitrary assumption to 
make a feeling of abandonment by God conceivable in him, but even we upon 
our purely human point of view, should be afraid of derogating from the spiri- 
tual and moral elevation of Jesus, if even at this crisis of most profound 
suffering we were to attribute such a feeling to him ; for by it would be implied 
the meee that he had made and now discovered a mistake in himself and 
his work and his own conception of both, as he must otherwise have recog- 
nised in the very death which had now overtaken him personally, the true and 
real way to the triumph of his cause which he had long foreseen.”"—ii. p. 377. 


The orthodox view that a Divine person uttered such a complaint 
of Divine abandonment is inconsistent with itself, unless, in order to save 
consistency, the cry be supposed illusive, which is profane, nor is there 
any pathos in a complaint of abandonment which was felt not to be 
real: in the supposition made by Mr. Lloyd there is consistency and 
pathos most profound, but it is a supposition deeply wounding to the 
Christian sentiment. The “infidel Strauss” here comes to the rescue 
with a hypothesis presenting no insuperable difficulties, literary, 
psychological, or moral, and which, if it spares our tears, spares also 
the honour of the Founder of the Christian religion. 


_The Bishop of Natal is certainly a most indefatigable person, and 
his innate power of work has been stimulated by the enlarged views 
which his own inquiries have opened up to him, and by the provoca- 
tions of a controversy which he has had to sustain single-handed 
ugainst all comers.? At the outset of his work on the Pentateuch, 
though he saw much further than those who sought to put him down 
by a sneer at “ arithmetical questions,” he by no means understood the 
range which must be taken if he followed out his investigations with 
thoroughness—he by no means anticipated the polemical necessity for 
that thoroughness which he has since perceived to be requisite—he 
Was not, at that time, adequately informed as to what had been done 
upon his own subject by others abroad, if not in England—he had 
not measured the greatness of the undertaking in which he had 
engaged ; but, above all, he had no conception of the deep seat in the 
English mind of Biblical prejudices. Misled by the simplicity of his 
own heart, he had not the least anticipation of the forces, ecclesias- 
tical, civil, and social, which would be arrayed against him, nor of the 
efturts which in consequence would be required from himself. But 
lus bark rose to the waves. Up to the very last moment of his stay 
in England, he was occupied in fortifying his polemical position, and 
he jeit behind him for publication a translation of the work we here note, 
chriched with his own observations ; in which together many things 
will be found to illustrate and confirm the conclusions he had already 
arrived at. For if the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
more especially the late date of the Book of Deuteronomy, be assumed, 





3 “The Worship of Baalim in Israel: based upon the work of Dr. R. Dozy, 
‘The Israelites at Mecca.’” By Dr. H. Oort, Pastor of Santpoort. Transiated 
{rom the Dutch, and enlarged with notes and appendices. Hy the Right Rev. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. London; Longmans. 1365. 
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and if the Levitical Law be supposed to have been a scheme or ritual 
devised by the priesthood in the time of the earlier kings, but never 
actually carried into effect, the question must be auswered, Would 
the phenomena actually presented in the history coincide with these 
suppositions, at least better than with the supposition of the Israelites 
having brought with them into Canaan a distinct national worship, 
and an elaborately organized sacerdotalism? The account usually 
given of the worship of the high places, and of that especially in 
Bethel and in Dan, is, that it was a corruption of the true worship, a 
superstitious and idolatrous imitation of the worship at Jerusalem. 
Aaron’s calf is by many connected with it, which is supposed to have 
been brought out of Egypt, and to have been imitated from the worship 
of Apis. But it is quite inconceivable that the oppressed Israelites 
should have taken their worship from the Egyptians, or that the “ gods 
which brought them out of Egypt’ should have been fashioned after an 
Egyptian model. Apis, moreover, was a living steer: the “calves” 
in Bethel and in Dan were heifers—d: dayades ai xpvoas. The absence 
of all trace in the history of any worship conducted according to the 
Levitical ritual, or of any observance even of the Passover till the 
reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, together with the hold which the wor- 
ship of the high places had upon the people, lead to think that it was 
native, and anterior to the Jehovistic worship which the prophets and 
reformers desired to introduce. Dr. Dozy and Bishop Colenso concur 
in considering that it was an original rude form, out of which the 
more refined religion was developed, thus to have been a Baal worship, 
and that the Israelites learnt the name Jehovah from the Syro-Phe- 
nicians. The Bishop considers that in the days of the Exodus there 
was no national God of Israei; that what worship the Israelites had 
was loose and undefined as that of a straggling horde might be, and 
that they then fell readily into the worship of the Phenician Baal, 
IHVH or tao. And he quotes Von der Alm, who says— 


“The whole 300 years of the period of the Judges must be regarded as a 
time during which the Hebrews and Canaanites, under various leavening 
influences, were blended into one people. In this process the Israelites, it is 
true, had the upper hand as regards external power; but as happens to all 
conquerors, they submitted themselves to the old inhabitants of the land in 
respect of religion, morals, and customs. When they came forward as one 
people under David and Solomon, their whole worship was Vheenician. 
Pheenicians built the temple at Jerusalem, and the snlieeak Deity became the 
mysterious Pheenician IAO or LHVH.”—>p. 17. 


It is of course essentia! to observe the distinction between the 
worship of the Syrian Baal and that of the Tyrian Baal, introduced 
by Ahab into Samaria and by Athaliah into Jerusalem; for although 
they were both undoubtedly founded upon a sun-worship, that of the 
Tyrian Baal was regarded as abominable and idolatrous by those who 
still continued the worship of the high places. Common, however, to 
both these forms of worship, and symbolical of the generative principle, 
was the setting up of the “ashérah.” The word is translated “grove” 
in our English version, but there can be no doubt what sort of emblem 
it was. ‘Lhese forms were set up in Judah under Rehoboam (1 Kings 
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xiv. 23); Ahab made, not “a grove,” but “the ashérah,” probably a 
remarkable one, which was not destroyed by Jehu, but “remained in 
Samaria” (2 Kings xiii. 6); in both kingdoms they were set up “on 
every high hill and under every green tree” (1 Kings xiv. 23)— 
an expression altogether inconsistent with the supposition of the 
“ashérah” being “a grove ;” so is Manasseh’s making a “grove,” and 
probably a model or smaller one “in the house of the Lord,” and the 
“women weaving hangings for it” (2 Kings xxi. 3,7; xxiii. 6, 7). 
Therefore it is most hasty when Dr. Stanley says, in the volume we 
are about to notice, “Such a grove, as we have seen, was allowed to 
stand even within the temple precincts ;” which is difficult to imagine 
for a grove of trees. “ ‘There was a charm in the shade of the oak, 
the poplar, and the terebinth, peculiarly attractive to the Israelite and 
Pheenician devotion.”” And he adds an unfortunate note upon the 
word “shade”: “This is the force of the word translated ‘ grove ;’ ” 
referring at the same time to the passages which speak of the groves 
being “‘ under every green tree ;” which, though impossible for a grove, 
would be suitable enough for a phallic emblem. So far from the word 
having in it the notion of shade, it is derived from WN “ to be upright.’”4 

It will probably be objected, that even if the whole Levitical system 
be not the work of Moses, and even if Deuteronomy belong to the age 
of Josiah, the existence of the Decalogue is inconsistent with a religion 
and worship so rude as that of the Israelites is supposed by the Bishop 
of Natal to have been; and one of his most startling positions, but 
one worthy of the most serious examination, is that the Decalogue 
itself, as given in Exodus xx., is not Mosaic. ‘The reasons, or some of 
them, for arriving at this conclusion are given in the Appendix. We 
trust that the Bishop will continue to pursue his researches, and that 
from time to time we shall have the benefit of them in England. 

The second series of the Dean of Westminster’s “ Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church,’’® professes to delineate its essential 
features during the whole duration of the monarchy. The author un- 
doubtedly finds himself here on firmer ground than in his preceding 
period, and is enabled to assume more of the style of the historian—it 





* More to the apparent purpose would have been to have cited from the 
English Bible in confirmation of the usual rendering, ‘‘Thou shait not plant 
thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God” (Deut. xvi. 
21); which is, however, only, ‘‘thou shalt not fix an ashérah of any wood ”— 
YD) is as properly used of fixing a post as of planting a tree, and yy is “wood” 
whether living or dead. Equally misleading would be, “And also concerning 
Muacah, the mother of Asa the king, he removed her from being queen because 
she had made an idol (marg. Heb. horror) in a grove” (2 Chron. xv. 16; 1 Kings 
xv. 10). It is uncertain what the word rendered ‘‘idol” may mean, it comes 
from a root signifying “to tremble ;” but it cannot signify in a grove, rather at, 
on, or perhaps for. Some think that the queen had added the aidota yuvatkog to 
the emblem, which might thus resemble the lingam-yoni of the Hindus. It is 
probable that the ordinary ashérah had a conventional form, which might not be 
obviously offensive, but there was some peculiarity about this askérak which 
rendered it obscene. 

5 “Tectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part II, From Samuel to 
the Captivity.” By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: John Murray. 1865. 
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is not so difficult as in the earlier section of his work to distinguish 
between the historical and poetical portions of the narrative; though 
there are many passages in which the historical facts and the Oriental. 
figures are too closely interwoven to be easily separated. We must 
observe at once that there are fictions and legends interlaced even in 
this portion of Jewish history, which it is a mere euphemism to 
dignify by the name of poetry, or to designate simply as Oriental figure. 
And it is the special vice of an author whose excellences are in many 
respects inimitable, frequently to leave unattempted a discrimination 
when it might have been possible, or at least ought to have been 
attempted, between the historical and the fictitious in the “ sacred 
writings.” At least it might have been expected that, leaving room 
for difference of opinion, he should have stated alternatives with clear- 
ness, instead of confounding them in a haze of sentiment or of taste. 
To many readers, no doubt, the perusal of these lectures will have the 
effect of letting in the light; but the learned Dean is evidently afraid 
of letting in too much. He is like one who opens the shutters of a 
dark chamber, but immediately draws down a painted blind, artistically 
painted, no doubt, but still effectual to prevent a view of the realities 
\ithout. The great question which arises on the perusal of the Jewish 
history is, Have we before us a part of “that wave that echoes round 
the world?’ Does this story also fall into that “ continuity recog- 
nised by the philosophy of history, no less than by theology—by Hegel, 
no less than by Augustine’’? (p. xi.) Or have we a reliable record of 
immediate divine interposition—of the taking of “a people from the 
midst of another people by signs and by wonders, and by a mighty 
hand, and. by a stretched-out arm”? This question Dean Stanley 
may be reproached by some for having, to a certain extent, opened ; by 
others, we think with more justice, with having effectually obscured. 
In the first place, he has over-estimated generally the value of the 
evidence to the truth of the history, if that history be considered to 
embrace necessarily the miracles related in it. The constant references 
of the books “of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, to records which, 
though lost, were evidently contemporary, furnish a guarantee for the 
general truthfulness of the narrative, such as no other ancient history 
not itself contemporary can exhibit.” (p. vii.) It is true we have 
references in Kings and Chronicles to various annals for the “ acts ” of 
the kings, “the cities that they built,” “the wars that they warred,” 
and such things as the “ivory house that Ahab made ;” but no such 
evidence is appealed to for the story of the Witch of Endor, or for 
the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. It cannot be maintained that the 
history of the kings would fall to pieces, though it might be reduced to 
little more than annals, if the wonders said to have been wrought by 
those prophets were torn out of it. In fact, the history, as given in 
the Chronicles, is written without them; and though the Chronicles 
were compiled, as Dean Stanley justly points out, in the priestly or 
historical interest, it is inconceivable that such a narrative as that of 
the translation of Elijah would not have been at least alluded to had 
it been a well-established event in the national history. Besides this 
loose general reference to the evidence, when the particular storigs come 
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before him, our author takes no pains to analyse them, or to ascertain 
whether there be or be not any historical nucleus beneath them. For 
though he be evidently unwilling to commit himself distinctly to the 
belief of their literal truth, he escapes, when the reader flatters himself 
he must be approaching the question ef fact or no fact, under cover of 
various fallacies—the fallacy of the landscape, the fallacy of sentiment, 
the fallacy of an ethical or religious improvement, the fallacy of 
historical analogy; and these come upon us sometimes with the 
suddenness of the Aristophanic “joke by surprise.” It may be that the 
question of fact has become in these matters unimportant or secondary 
in the estimation of the author. So long as a narrative lends itself 
kindly to the drawing of some “lesson of wisdom,” or a type or analogy 
can be found in it to scenes repeated in other histories, it may not much 
matter whether as history it be true or false. Not the least curious 
instance of the extent to which his habit of seizing on remote and 
superficial analogies, recurring indeed in almost every page of the 
book, has entirely obliterated all true historical sense and judgment, 
ocenrs at the close of his account of the miraculous career of Elisha :— 


“And when at last his end comes ina great old age, he is not rapt away 
like Elijah, but buried with a splendid funeral; a sumptuous tomb was shewn 
in after ages over his grave in the royal city of-Samaria; and funeral dances 
were celebrated round his honoured resting-place. Alone, of all the graves 
of the saints of the Old Testament, there were wonders wrought at it, which 
seemed to continue after death the grace of his long and gentle life. It was 
believed that by the mere touch of his bones a dead corpse was reanimated. 
In this, as inso much beside, his life aud miracles are not Jewish but Christian. 
His works stand alone in the Bible in their likeness to the acts of medieval 
saints. There alone in the sacred history the gulf between Biblical and 
Ecelesiastical miracles almost disappears.”—p. 327. 


That accounts of mediaeval miracles were some of them fashioned 
npon the accounts of the miracles of Elisha is probable enough. Dr. 
Stanley, however, seems to suppose the mythus also grew backwards. 
But as to the facts. Does Dr. Stanley mean his readers to infer the 
falsity of the miracles attributed to Elisha, because of their resem- 
blance to those of “St. Benedict and St. Bernard”? We should 
think by no means; for he does not assert or intimate these latter to 
be incredible, and though “ medieval’ they are “Christian.” Does 
he then intend us to accept the reality of the miracles attributed to 
“medizval saints” because of their likeness to those ascribed to Elisha? 
He by no means says so, nor does he venture to assert of the miracles 
ascribed to Elisha that they are credible. His readers must be con- 
tent to be left in uncertainty, and will in like manner often find them- 
selves abandoned in slippery places by an historian whose love is for 
the fabulous, and by a Protestant whose sympathy is with the super- 
stitions of the medieval church. We might remark, if space allowed, 
on the very inadequate investigation applied to the earlier forms of 
the Jehovah worship, although glimpses are given in the hewing 
Agag in pieces “before the Lord,” in the hanging up the sons of 
Saul “before the Lord,” in the “ fiery oven” made of the Ammonitish 
captives (p. 104), that the earlier worship was a “ fierce ritual of Syria,” 
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not very dissimilar from that of “ Moloch, horrid king ;’—on the account 
given of the worship of the golden calves as derived from Egypt, and 
yet a corrupt worship of Jehovah, which is old-fashioned and un 
painstaking : or on instances where not so much the judgment passed 
on base actions themselves, as omitted to be passed on the tone of the 
narrator, tends to confuse the moral sense. There seems a great defect 
in the treatment of the questions connected with Josiah’s reformation 
and the finding the book of the Law; and whatever may be thought 
of the subject of miracles, the authorship and the date of the book of 
Deuteronomy is certainly now ripe for discussion. Dr. Stanley 
moves more freely in his treatment of the prophets. He starts frankly 
with asserting that the supernatural is at least higher than the preter- 
natural, and he deals admirably with Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the Great Unknown or second Isaiah : he illustrates ably their political 
influence in great crises of the State—their antagonism to the priestly 
party, their high moral tone, their appeals to the personal conscience, 
and the catholicity of their principles. He describes also, in a few 
closing pages, which are well worthy of the greatness of the views 
which they open, the commencement of a new period for the religious 
history of the world, when “the Semitic races were to make way 
for the Indo-Germanie or Aryan nations, which were henceforth to 
sway the fortunes of mankind.” (p. 579.) Cyrus, who is sung by the 
“Great Unknown” as the Shepherd of Jehovah and inaugurator of a 
reign of righteousness, “spoke the tongue, not of Palestine or Assyria, 
but of the West.”” Dr. Temple has already familiarized the English pub- 
lic with the idea of a Christendom wherein Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
elements are combined. Mr. Merivale has directed attention to the 
preparation made by the conquests of Alexander the Great for the ex- 
tension of a world-wide religion ; but of still greater interest and import 
are the observations of the Dean of Westminster on the impulse given 
by Cyrus the Persian to the onward movement of the religion of 
humanity. Speaking of the second Isaiah, Dr. Stanley says— 


**In the remoter horizon is the vision of a gradual amelioration of the whole 
human race, to be accomplished not, solely or chiefly by the seed of Israel, but 
by those outlying nations which were but just beginning to take their place 
in the world’s history. In the strains of triumph which welcome the influx of 
these Gentile strangers, we recognise the prelude of the part.which, in the 
coming fortunes of the Jewish (?) Church, is to be played, not only by Cyrus, 
and, if so be, Zoroaster, but by Socrates and Plato, by Alexander and by 
Cesar. It has been truly observed that the new elements which Christendom 
received from the Greek, the Roman, and the Teutonic world, were almost as 
important as those which it received from the Jewish race. To have recog- 
nised and ee this truth, is the rare privilege of this Evangelical 
Prophet.”—p. 581. 


Dr. Stanley of course does not draw the inference which 
will be drawn by most who realize this wider view of the growth 
of religion in the human history. The recognition of an order of 
Divine providence, embracing the development of the religious idea, 
negatives the supposition of petty interference in the way of material 
miracles. If without miracle, but in obedience to a providential 
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order, the Persian appears in his fulness of time to spiritualize the 
Jewish monotheism and to purify the Jewish worship from idolatrous 
taint, can we suppose (other considerations concerning miracles and 
their evidence apart) that fire fell from heaven to prove the prophetic 
mission of Elijah, or that a dead man was reanimated by the touch of 
the bones of Elisha to prove nothing? On no account, however, should 
we omit to direct attention to two notes in a brief appendix, drawn up 
with a precision and clearness which leaves nothing to be desired, 
serving to prove that if Dean Stanley has forsaken the path of the critic 
for more flowery plains, it has been from mere wilfulness. The first 
note sets forth the reasons which compel modern critics to consider 
the chapters of Isaiah, xl.—lxvi., as by a different hand from the earlier 
portion, and to belong to the period of the captivity ; the second treats 
more generally of the dates and authorship of the “Sacred Books,” 
pointing out that almost all of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment are both anonymous and of complex authorship. From our own 
point of view, there are both many defects and much which is delusive 
in the present volume; but it is part of a really great design, and we 
hope it will be continued through the Apocryphal period, as the author 
gives some reason to expect. 

The Rev. W. Houghton gracefully inscribes to the Bishop of Natal, 
as the inaugurator in England of “a new and happy epoch in Biblical 
science and religious thought,” an Essay, accompanied with a trans- 
lation, on the Song of Songs.6 He reviews briefly the principal opi- 
nions which have been held by the Rabbins, the Christian Fathers, the 
Protestant Reformers, modern divines, and recent critics, concerning 
the design and meaning of the book. Perhaps no greater injury is 
inflicted in any part of the Authorized Version of the Bible on the 
English readers of it than in the headings to the chapters of “ Solo- 
mon’s Song.” The translators no doubt fancied that a mystical 
interpretation of the Song, as descriptive of the “ mutual love of Christ 
and his Church,” was the only way of escape from a mere sensual ex- 
position. There is, however, a growing consensus among the moderns, 
abandoning all allegorical interpretations, that the poem is a pastoral, 
describing the virtuous attachment of a village girl of Shulem to a 
young shepherd, which is proof against all the allurements of Solomon, 
who in the end allows her to leave the palace, to which she had been 
carried off, and to return to her rustic lover. The date of the com- 
position of the poem appears to be assigned with reason, by Dr. 
Davidson, approximatively to the middle of the tenth century before 
Christ. Mr. Houghton also thinks, with Renan, that the poem, from 
its dramatic form, was probably intended for representation, not, how- 
ever, on the stage of a theatre, “ no trace of which has ever been found 
among the Jews before the time of Herod, but in private rooms and 
at marriage festivals; and he vindicates M. Renan’s work against 
some narrow-minded strictures passed upon it in “Smith’s Dictionary 





6 “‘An Essay on the Canticles, or The Song of Songs. With a Translation of the 
Poem, and short Explanatory Notes.” By the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.S., 
Rector of Preston on the Wild Moors. London: Tribner. 1865. 
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of the Bible.” Every unprejudiced reader of this Essay will perceive 
that the cause of religion has nothing to lose, but everything to gain, 
from a more free and truthful exposition of the Biblical writings than 
has hitherto been common in this country. 

Some of our readers may be aware that the Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, has been accustomed, during the London season, to invite 
persons of various shades of opinion, clergy and laity, to meet for the 
discussion of questions of theological or ecclesiastical interest.7 At 
one of these meetings, in the Lent of 1865, a paper was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Irons, the Vicar of Brompton, which for many of those pre- 
sent was of the most startling kind, and a general wish having been 
expressed for its publication, the public are presented with what really 
turns out to be a very curious production. It was probably not ex- 
pected by the author that the views set forth in it concerning the 
inspiration, the interpretation, and the authority of Scripture would, 
per se, be acceptable to any party in this country except Dr. Irons’s 
own, of whomsoever besides himself that may consist. To a certain 
extent his hand is against every man, but chiefly he is severe upon 
that which he calls the popular theory, the monobiblical theory, the 
Chillingworth basis ; and he effectually shows that it is laid upon the 
sand. Before the Bible can be appealed to for the religion of Pro- 
testants it must be ascertained what the Bible is; even the learned 
are unable to fix the text of the Bible, much less to determine the 
authorship and dates of its several books, or the surrounding circum- 
stances which attended the composition of them severally. The lite- 
rary history of the Old Testament cannot be traced further back than 
the time of Ezra, so that the notion of Moses writing the Pentateuch 
in the Wilderness is unsupported by any external testimony ; and that 
which Ezra is relatively to the Old Testament, Eusebius is to the New, 
and it is startling to perceive “ how much of all the testimony of other 
Christian writers of the first 300 years depends on the veracity and 
care of that one man living in the fourth age.” (p.17.) Of earlier 
writers the most important is Justin, writing in the first half of the 
second century ; but he does not once quote any Epistle of St. Paul, 
and (though he was furnished with the Gospel story) he was unac- 
quainted, as Bishop Marsh thought, with the Gospels as Scripture, 
never quotes any of our present Gospels by name; but what is still more 
strange, St. Paul himself, writing thirty years after the Ascension, 
“never seems aware of the existence (for example) of St. Matthew or 
his Gospel.” Moreover, no criticism has found out in what language 
the Lord Jesus uttered his discourses. If in Greek, did the Galileans 
understand Greek? If in Hebrew, the original words are for ever 
lost; and are we to suppose that what he spoke in Aramean was 
brought afterwards to the remembrance of the compilers of the Gospels 
in Greek? The facts, says Dr. Irons, are irreconcilable with the 
supposition “that God has given this sacred volume as His clear 





7 “The Bible and its Interpreters : The Popular Theory, The Roman Theory, 
The Literary Theory, The Truth.” By William J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, &, London: J.T. Hayes. 1865. 
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Revelation, which all men may test for themselves, and all must under- 
stand.” (p. 19.) “The Roman theory” is next described as claiming 
for the Church, of which the Pope is the head, and “ infallible,” the 
control and settlement of Scripture, and of all questions of salvation 
connected with it; and the author urges that this Roman Church 
pronounced nothing authoritative as to the Canon till the sixteenth 
century—has delivered no authoritative judgment whatever as to the 
text of the Bible ; and he infers that “ any claim on her part to para- 
mount authority over the written word is contrary to every fact of 
history.”” (p. 59.) With the essential part of the Roman claims it 
seems to us that the author does not grapple—namely, that the Church 
is in possession of an “ unwritten Word,” which is determinant of the 
interpretation of the “written Word.” He proceeds to what he calls 
“the literary theory,” as a method considered in itself. The “ popular 
theory” itself is a “ literary theory,” inasmuch as it supposes “ God’s 
vital message to the world is definitely made in writing ;’—such an 
assumption is described as fallacy the first, because it is inconceivable 
that a Revelation in which all are interested should be communicated 
in such a way as to be practically inaccessible to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred. The second fallacy in the method is, that it assumes the 
Bible to be like any other book, and that its interpretation is to be 
arrived at by the same means: an assumption which, however it may 
be made by the rationalizers, would be utterly repudiated by the po- 
pular Evangelicals. The third fallacy is, that it assumes the “ written 
Word”’ “to be absolutely conterminous with all Revelation from God 
to man”—a view which would be as repulsive to the rationalizers as 
it would be acceptable to the Evangelicals. And fourthly, it is 
assumed that the capacity to examine and judge this Bible is ade- 
quately possessed by all concerned in its contents, which, if adequately 
is to mean perfectly, and relatively to the contents themselves, we sup- 
pose would be affirmed by none. In combating these assumptions, 
however, which are for the most part men of straw dressed up by him- 
self, Dr. Irons again distributes at random some telling truths respect- 
ing the Bible and the doctrinal system which is supposed to be built 
upon it. “ The doctrines,” for instance, “ of the (1) Trinity ; (2) Atone- 
ment; (3) Original Sin; (4) The Sabbath; (5) The Sacraments ; 
(6) The Inspiration of the Bible; and (7) Eternal Punishment,” are 
not capable of demonstration from the Bible alone. (pp. 82, ff.) Not 
that the object of Dr. Irons is to impugn these doctrines—far from 
it—but to show the “literary believer” that he ought not to hold 
them; he will not allow the “literary believer” to hold the eter- 
nity of future punishment, because on the literary principle it cannot 
be proved from Scripture; nevertheless he must not disbelieve it, be- 
cause it has been the constant doctrine of the Church. But what of 
the “literary wnbeliever’’? Will he be satisfied of the endless misery 
of the wicked because Dr. Irons infers it from their continued posses- 
sion of reason and will, whence Dr. T. Burnet and others have inferred 
directly the reverse ? Or will he accept it because it is the doctrine of 
Dr. Irons’s “ Church”? For the lame and impotent conclusion of all 
this random criticism is, that “the truth” is to be found in “the 
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Church.” But what Church?. “The millions” are only capable of 
receiving for answer to the question, “ What is the Church?” “ the 
society commonly received as such” (p. 147); but we rather gather 
that the society which was supernaturally organized on the day of 
Pentecost is supernaturally continued, according to Dr. Irons, by bap- 
tism administered by episcopally ordained ministers. Those who read 
Dr. Irons’s book will probably be of the same opinion with his ori- 
ginal audience, that he is much more effective in the destructive than 
in the constructive portion; but he is only effective against the tem- 
porizers : he demolishes nothing that is thorough, neither the thorough 
Calvinist, the thorough Romanist, nor the thorough Rationalist. 

The celebrated Tract No. 90, published now nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, was currently reported to have been more or less founded 
upon the treatise of Sancta Clara, which is now reprinted.§ The 
purpose of the Zvact, as is well known, was to show, by means of cer- 
tain explanations of the words of the Thirty-nine Articles, that they 
were not contradictory to the true Roman or Catholic doctrine, but 
only to popular Romish corruptions. The general Protestant feeling 
of the country resented the attempt to break down the barrier which 
the Articles were supposed to present against Popery ; and, at least to 
a certain extent, the general feeling of the incompatibility of the 
Articles with the Roman Catholic doctrine was justified when Mr. 
Oakeley, having brought to a legal issue the “claim to hold all Roman 
doctrine,’ Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, in the Consistorial Court of 


London, pronounced against him, and he forthwith joined the Church of 
Rome. It is therefore very curious to find at this distance of time 
the treatise of Sancta Clara itself reprinted, apparently in the interest 
of the movement towards “ reunion,’”’ as it is understood on the Roman 
Catholic side. Till within a few years it would have been more likely 
to repel than to conciliate, to have re-stated that— 

“ notwithstanding the existence of expressions fin the Thirty-nine Articles] 


which appear strong at first sight, and before they are carefully examined, 
there can be little doubt, as both Sancta Clara and Tract 90 proved, that there 
are few propositions which may not be brought into perfect harmony with the 
current opinions of the rest of Western Christendom.”—p. x. 


We have not the least desire to enter into the examination of 
Sancta Clara’s pleas, but will only observe that, if the bulk of the 
Thirty-nine Articles may be reconcileable with Roman Catholicism, it 
will be as little difficult to reconcile the five first with Unitarianism. 
But lest any should be misled by the statement that the “ recent 
manifestoes in the Church of England favourable to the quiet removal 
of the Thirty-nine Articles deserve the careful attention and proper 





8 «¢ Paraphrastica Expositio Articulorum Confessionis Anglicane : The Articles 
of the Anglican Church Paraphrastically Considered and Explained.” By Fran- 
ciscus A. Sancta Clara, S.T.P. (Dr. Christopher Davenport.) Reprinted from 
the edition in Latin of 1646, with a Translation, together with Expositions and 
Comments in English, from the theological problems and propositions of the same 
writer, and with additional notes and references. To which are prefixed an 
Introduction and a Sketch of the Life of the Author. Edited by F. G. Lee, 
D.C.L., &. &, London: J, T., Hayes. 1865. 
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respect of all theological schools,” we are told immediately that “no 
single iota of the Truth of God would be lost,” especially “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church,’ and “ whosoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith.” 

In the year 1857 an association was formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the reunion of Christendom—that is, a reunion between the 
old Episcopal Communions on the basis of what is termed Catholic 
doctrine. The society is said to number 7000 persons, and has issued 
two volumes of sermons, of which the second series is before us.? 
They are not marked by any superiority of thought or diction; the 
best by far appears to us that by Mr. Bennett, the vicar of Frome. 
The operations of this society, we are rather inclined to think, so far 
from tending to unity, will tend to cross cut and divide Christendom 
more than it is divided at present. Meanwhile, these are the views 
expressed with respect to “ Evangelicalism” and “ Rationalism ” in 
this country :— 

“The advance of Rationalism, fraught as it is with the utmost danger to the 
salvation of many precious souls, does incidentally help to reduce, as, in the 
long run it may probably destroy altogether, the difficulty before us. It acts 
as a solvent upon the popular Evangelicalism. It precipitates the anti- 
sacramental negative element towards the pure Rationalism with which, under 
the name of Free Thought, it has the strongest and most radica! affinities. It 
drives the adoring and actionary element upward, to take shelter from its 
devastating and unspiritual action in a sincere allegiance to the principle of 
Church authority.’”—p. 159. 


A unity of a very different kind is seen by M. Colani to be the only 
possible one, if ever it shall be possible—a moral unity, notwithstand- 
ing intellectual differences.!° Past history, as well as our own knowledge 
of the constitution of the human mind, assure us of the impractica- 
bility of ever attaining a doctrinal uniformity throughout Christendom. 
The principle of the ecclesiastical and dogmatical party is: Truth is 
one, and we have the pussession of it; the Church, therefore, is one, 
for it is bounded by the possession of the truth, and all who are not 
with us are not members of the Church. M. Colani says, on the other 
hand, of the Church or Christendom of the future :—“ L’Eglise sera 
profondement divisée en fait d’opinions, elle sera intimement unie 
dans la vie religieuse.” ‘The essential difference in the two bases is 
this: the Sacerdotalists assume dogma to be the representation of 
objective truth, the Protestants acknowledge doctrine to be no more 
than the statement of opinion; on the former principle there can be 
no true charity between persons who differ, for they do not meet on 
equal grounds ; on the latter, no differences can preclude charity, for 
no error of opinion implies necessarily an immoral perverseness. This 
1s an excellent discourse, and it already speaks well for the Protestant 





® ** Sermons on the Reunion of Christendom.” Second Series. By Members of 
bo Roman Catholic, Oriental, and Anglican Communions. London: J. T. Hayes. 
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10 «Sermon pour I’Ouverture solennelle dela Session du Consistoire supérieur 
de ’figlise de la Confession d’Augsbourg.” Par T. Colani, Professeur » la Faculté 
de Théologie, &. &c. 2!™* edition. Strasbourg. Paris. 1865. 
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Church, before whose assembled ministers it could be delivered. It 
will be long, we fear, before a bishop at a visitation, or a president at 
a conference in this country, will be found to give utterance to such 
truly Christian sentiments. Nevertheless, here and there are intima- 
tions of a like spirit, as in a sermon by the Rev. James Cranbrook, 
of Edinburgh, entitled “'The Church of the Future.”!! He conceives 
that “all union, not compatible with perfect freedom of thought and 
expression, can only end in estrangement or in intellectual and moral 
death.” 

A singularfallacy pervades the Dean of Canterbury’s “Meditations.”” 
“ Matters,” he says, “ of the same kind as these great truths are recog- 
nised in our ordinary lives; and a fair and candid mind is no more 
justified in refusing credence to these articles of our faith, than it is 
in ignoring the everyday phenomena of man’s existence.” (p. 4.) Can 
a person of education, and one set so high as a Dean in the English 
Church, gravely maintain that a fair and candid mind would be no 
more justified in refusing credence to the tradition of the Incarnation 
contained in Matt. i., Luke i., than in ignoring the everyday pheno- 
menon of the birth of children in the order of nature? Dean Alford 
affects to relieve his theology of conventionalities, but so little is he 
able to relieve it of conventionalities of thought, if not of expression, 
that he misrepresents, in the grossest manner, a doubt or denial of 
miracle as a doubt or denial of God—‘ to deny interference with 
nature is to deny what we call the supernatural; in other words, and 
they have no right to shrink from it, there is no God.” (p. 52.) A 
Dean ought to be able to see that this question is not concerning the 
supernatural, but concerning the mode of agency of the supernatural. 
With equal grossness, he infers that those who deny the miracles of 
Jesus must, if consistent with themselves, hold him to be an impostor 
and deceiver. Dean Alford’s Greek Testament studies, however feeble 
and uncritical his own conclusions may be, must have acquainted him 
with the fact, that many persons do not consider the words in which 
Christ seems to have set up claims to miraculous powers and prophecy 
to be sufficiently authenticated to justify that conclusion. The “ Me- 
ditations ” themselves raise pretended difficulties (as they occur to no 
one) to solve them by answers which no one of an understanding 
beyond a child’s would accept ; there are words of piety but no spirit 
of it, and somewhat high-flown language of rhetoric and description, 
but it is mere coloured surface and not painting. 

We may here notice a pamphlet which is well worth reading, for the 
straightforwardness with which the author argues his point.’ He 
adopts the supposition of a resuscitation of Jesus after the crucifixion. 
In the course of his examination of the evidence of the Evangelists, he 





11 “The Church of the Future, as Indicated by the Tendencies of Modern 
Thought and Feeling.” By Rev. James Cranbrook, Albany Street Chapel, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton. 1865. 

i2 “‘ Meditations in Advent, on Creation and on Providence.” By Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Loudon: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 

18 « The Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ as given by the four 
Evangelists, critically examined.” London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 
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follows very closely the explanations of their discrepancies attempted 
to be given by the Dean in his Commentary, and necessarily has to 
say some very pointed things, which we hope the Dean has read. We 
wish some competent person would follow that dignitary in like man- 
ner throughout his annotations. One thorough scholar commenced it, 
as we know, for the Greek Testament, but threw up the undertaking 
in utter weariness and disgust. 

It has often been supposed that the peopling of the American con- 
tinent must have taken place by means of communication from the 
north-east of Asia, and we are not at all justified in limiting that com- 
munication to a single emigration. M. Gustave d’Eichthal has attempted 
to establish a connection between the ancient Mexican civilization and 
that of eastern Asia,!* and more especially to show a Buddhist in- 
fluence in the sculptures of the ruined city of Palenque. Some of the 
correspondences which he points out between American and Asiatic 
superstitions may be accounted for on the principle of analogical 
development ; others seem to imply historical derivation, and the paper 
is well worth the attention of travellers. 

Mr. Cox’s “ Literature of the Sabbath Question” is a collection, 
the result of great painstaking and research. First are given ix 
extenso all the passages in the Bible which have any allusion to, or 
bearing on the subject. ‘Then come references to the opinions of the 
Fathers ; but the great bulk of the work consists of extracts from a 
vast number of writers who have treated the question, from the time of 
the Reformation to the present day—Continental, English, Scotch, 
and American authorities. Some of these extracts are very curious, 
and from volumes rarely met with. The consequence of a study of 
this great mass of information would inevitably be to induce increased 
forbearance and charity in the conduct of a discussion on which men’s 
passions are the more inflamed because none of the extreme parties are 
able to prove that their opponents are in all things entirely in the wrong. 
There is added an index, rendered necessary by the extent of the lite- 
rature thus brought together. 

We do not wonder that the views of the mode in which Divine Pro- 
vidence operates, and in which God may be said to answer prayer, set 
forth by the Rev. James Cranbrook, should have exposed him to some 
vehement attacks in the northern capital.!* His principle is, that 
“God always works through, and never suspends the action of the 
established laws of nature.’’ Thus the world is governed by a “ natural” 
and not a “supernatural Providence.” Limiting the question as he has 
done, he has sufficiently secured his pesition, reconciled his doctrine with 
Biblical figures of speech, supported himself by the authority of Bishop 
Butler, and shown himself in substantial unison with Dr. Chalmers. 


4 “Ktude sur les Origines Bouddhiges de la Civilisation Américaine.” Par 
7 Gustave d’Eichthal. 1'** partie. Extrait de la Revue Archéologique. Paris. 
1865, 

13 “The Literature of the Sabbath Question.” By Robert Cox, F.S.A. Scot. 
In two volumes. Edinburgh; Maclachlan and Stewart. 1865. 

16 «* Divine Providence in its Relations to Prayer and Plagues.” By the Rev. 
James Cranbrook, Albany Street Chapel, Edinburgh, 2nd edition. Edinburgh 
and London: Fullarton andCo. 1865. 
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Mr. Hopkins is much more misty in his treatment of the question 
of the Divine law and order in the universe ;!7 nevertheless, he takes 
care to relieve himself of the necessity for substantiating the Biblical 
miracles. So true isit, as the late Professor Powell stated, that instead 
of the support they have become the burden of Christianity. Mr. 
Hopkins says that they did not serve to convert unbelievers who had 
witnessed them, much less can they be expected to convince those who 
only hear of them by a distantecho. Mr. Hopkins’s Christianity, how- 
ever, appears to consist in the reception of the mysteries, as of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, by faith ; and instead of any proof of them, 
’ from which he acknowledges he is cut off, he thinks it suffices to pro- 
duce the Butlerian argument, that as great difficulties meet us in 
the natural universe as in Revelation ; forgetting that a reference to 
human ignorance, which will suffice in the case wherein we know the 
facts by experience to make us content without a solution of difficul- 
ties concerning the how, ought by no means to satisfy us where 
the facts themselves are altogether hypothetical and incapable of 
verification. 

The very learned Dr. Ginsburg has given a lucid introduction to the 
system of the Kabbalah, a theosophic system professing to solve the 
great problems of God and the universe.!® Its principal doctrines are: 
1. “God is boundless in his nature. He has neither will, intention, 
desire, thought, language, nor action.” He is therefore called Hn Soph 
(without limit), “and as such He is, in a certain sense, not existent.” 
2. He is not the direct creator of the universe, inasmuch as he is 
without will. 3. He sent forth ten emanations, or Sephiroth, 
“begotten, not made, which are both infinite and finite.” It is 
not, however, agreed whether these Sephiroth are to be regarded 
as principles, or as substances, or as potencies, or as intelligent worlds, 
or as attributes, or as entities, or as organs of the Deity. (p. 7, note.) 
4, From the Sephiroth the different worlds are successively evolved. 
5. And give rise to all human souls, which are pre-existent. 6. The 
anthropomorphisms of Scripture refer to the Sephiroth, and not to 
the Invisible—the En Soph. 7. The soul must return to its infinite 
source. If it fails in this life to develop the germs inherent in it, it 
must migrate into another body, and be associated with a stronger 
soul. 8. “When all the pre-existent souls shall have passed their 
probationary period here below, the restitution of all things will take 
place. Satan will be restored to an angel of light, hell will disappear, 
and all souls will return into the bosom of the Deity whence they 
emanated.” (pp. 64, 65.) The principal books of the Kabbalists are: 
I. The Book of Creation (Jetzira) II. The Sohar; and III. The 
Commentary of the ten Sephiroth. ‘The Jetzira, however, which 
is of about the ninth century, is not properly a Kabbalistic work ; the 





7 “A Reasonable Faith.” By John Baker Hopkins. London : Longmans. 
1865. 
18 “The Kabbalah: its Doctrines, Development, and Literature.” An 
Essay. By Christian D. Ginsburg, LL.D. Read before the Literary and 
Scientific Society of Liverpool, and reprinted with the Society’s permission. 
London: Longmans, 1865. 
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Sohar is the principal repository of those doctrines. The most 
learned recent writers assign the Sohar to the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the Commentary on the Sephiroth belongs to the eleventh. 
The method by which the Kabbalists extracted their theosophic doc- 
trines from the sacred writings was by a system of acrostic readings 
and permutations of the letters of the text, by which means, indeed, 
anything could be made out of anything; and accordingly, some 
Christians have found in this Kabbalistic method of reading the Old 
Testament confirmations of the doctrines of Christianity. Among 
Christian scholars and divines who have adopted the Kabbalistic 
system were Reuchlin the friend of Erasmus, Picus di Mirandola, 
Robert Fludd, and Dr. Henry More. Among the Jews themselves 
the tendency of the Kabbalistic studies has been in the direction of 
Christianity. Dr. Ginsburg’s is a very excellent and by no means 
burdensome introduction to the subject. 

Miss Hennell’s “ Present Religion” must be studied by those who 
are prepared for it.!9 We can only indicate the germinant principle on 
which it is founded. When it comes to be laid down that all human 
conceptions of the Deity must be anthropomorphic, and therefore in 
different degrees inadequate and false, the upholders of a supernatural 
revelation, even orthodox theists, assert that this amounts to making 
God a creature of human imagination, and-is no other than Atheism. 
But, says Miss Hennell, if we think of God, not as acting apart from 
other action, but as the source of all action, and therefore also of human 
action, it will follow that he is the source of all religion, not, indeed, 
directly, but indirectly. “ If God did not directly make the religion, yet 
he made the mind that made the religion ;” and though the working of 
the mind was “not a direct operation, any more than the other, yet the 
representation will to the last include the whole essential truth of the 
matter.” (p. 9.) According to this principle, human religion has been 
in constant course of development from the lower fetichistic forms in 
which fear is predominant, to such as the Christian, which acknowledges 
the Divine Fatherhood and human responsibility. Thus, not only is the 
highest place assigned to Christianity in the history of the religious 
development of humanity, but even its several doctrines, although 
of subjective origin, were necessary stages in that religious growth. 

The treatise of Dr. Travis on “Moral Freedom ” undoubtedly 
possesses the merit of having stated the problem to be solved in a dis- 
tinct manner.”” There are two fundamental questions, he says, involved 
in the controversy respecting the freedom of the will: “1st. Whether 
the law of causation extends to the formation of man’s volitions. 2nd. 
Whether man has a power of self-determination.” Usually, those who 
answer one of these affirmatively deny the other. Dr. Travis affirms 
both, and thereby reconciles, as he conceives, human liberty—not with 
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necessity, compulsion, or fatalism—but with the universality of causa. 
tion. He arrives at this conclusion by an analysis of the process of self- 
determination. After clearing away various psychological errors—and 
principally this, that the mind is a separate entity and living thing 
within our organism—he observes on the distinction, hitherto, as he 
considers, not clearly pointed out, between mental affections and mental 
acts. “The power to attend,” he defines as “the power to keep up 
thoughts or external perceptions by means of bodily acts suited 
to the accomplishment of this result ;” and although the power to 
retain thoughts, or the impressions of external objects, operates 
by means of our organism, yet it is a mental power. And 
the retaining one thought rather than another, the looking at one 
object rather than another, is determined by the will, which therein 
gives preference to one motive over another. Now we doubt whether 
Dr. Travis has here wrought out the even-handed solution which he 
undertook. For the will, or rather the particular act of willing, is 
itself determined by wish, and the character of the then present wish 
is determined by the whole of the antecedents and circumstances be- 
-longing to the agent. So that there is an ambiguity in the expression 
“ self-determination.” Dr. Travis would certainly not say that a par- 
ticular act of will is self-determined, in the sense determined without mo- 
tive, or as a choice between motives by way of a toss-up ; but he would 
quite acknowledge that each particular act of will is determined by a 
particular wish, and that the particular wish depends upon the then 
character of the “ self,” as a product of all its antecedents, The sense 
of “ good”’ and the sense of “duty” which determine an act of will 
are consequences of these antecedents; and hence we think Dr. Travis 
has only succeeded in reconciling the doctrine of the Universality of 
Causation with the fact that man has a power of self-determination, 
according to a signification of the latter word inconsistent with that 
in which most libertarians would accept it. The practical inferences 
which he draws (pp. 32, 178) from the doctrine of the Universality of 
Causation as embracing moral phenomena concerning the obligations 
of men to each other in society, are very valuable. 

There could not be a more vigorous and damaging onslaught on 
Hamiltonianism than that of Mr. Stirling?! The more damaging be- 
cause we have here the result of an unprejudiced examination of the 
writings of that celebrated logician ; at least a small portion, or échan- 
tillon. The present treatise is confined to a criticism of Hamilton’s 
theory of Perception, and is divided into sections: “1. Hamilton 
both presentationist and phenomenalist; 2. The testimony of con- 
sciousness, or Hamilton’s dr; 3. The analysis of philosophy, or 
Hamilton’s dir; and 4. The principle of common sense.’”” We have 
then (1) two series of citations. In the former occur such utterances 
as these: “I hold that Perception is an Immediate or Presentative, 
not a Mediate or Representative, cognition,” and “To be known im- 





21 “Sir William Hamilton : being the Philosophy of Perception.” An Analysis. 
By James Hutchinson Stirling. Author of ‘‘ The Secret of Hegel,” London: 
Longmans, 1865. 
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mediately, an object must be known in itself” (pp. 2—4.); in the 
latter, “ Whatever we know, is not known as it is, but only as it seems 
to us to be;” “of things absolutely, or in themselves, we know no- 
thing.” (pp.5—8.) He therefore seems to assert at one time that 
the object known is the real existence; at another, that we only know 
phenomena. The question thus arises, Why did Hamilton, whose 
polemic is ostensibly for presentationalism or immediate perception, 
give us also representationalism ? Or ‘ Why did Hamilton, without 
sense of contradiction, as it seems, assert at once knowledge and ignu- 
rance of things in themselves?” (p. 26.) The answer seems to be, 
that the external reality is presented in a phenomenon. “ However 
phenomenally wrapped up, the non-ego is actually presented to the 
ego. Presentation of a phenomenon is Hamilton’s conviction ; what 
dominates him is, that the non-ego is actually there.” (p.30.) Hence 
arises a controversy as between Kant and Hamilton, for to Kant like- 
wise the “ non-ego is actually there,’ though he would deny the imme- 
diate intuitive and face-to-face cognition of it; then will come in 
Hamilton’s appeal to the testimony of consciousness—that it is so. 
“Consciousness,”’ he says, “ can state no falsehood ; but consciousness 
asserts the fact of immediate contact with an externality different from 
itself, therefore such externality is.” (p. 46.) But, says Mr. Stirling, 
“were consciousness inviolable in the sense in which it must be under- 
stood to legitimate the conclusion of Hamilton in regard to the evi- 
dence of perception, then the tale of history is a dream, for that whole 
tale is but the transcendance of error after error, and these errors 
were the errors of consciousness.” (p. 56.) Nevertheless, though he 
will not allow it to others, Hamilton himself will put consciousness 
to further questions. More consistently Hegel is able “to transcend 
yet hold consciousness.” Philosophy, he says, begins by riding over 
ordinary consciousness ; appealing from ordinary to universal con- 
sciousness.” (p. 65.) Hamilton, however, is thus driven from the 
sufficiency of the immediate deliverance of the ordinary consciousness 
into a philosophical analysis of what it is that consciousness ultimately 
testifies. Here comes in the theory of Hamilton concerning the 
interposition of a nervous network between the percipient mind and 
the external reality, fatal at once to any theory of presentationism 
or immediate perception, properly so called. Finally, Hamilton falls 
back on the verification of the testimony of consciousness by common 
sense. But, “it is common sense, yet the result of analysis, critical 
analysis, and by the philosophers. It is common sense, but not the 
sense of the common (the vulgar) ; it is the sense of the uncommon 
(the philosophers).” And Mr. Stirling concludes, “ It was Hamilton’s 
pride to have perfected the presentationism of Reid, to have 
strengthened into impregnability his fortress of common sense: in 
reality, he has but overthrown the one and broken up the other.” 
(p. 123.) The admirers of Sir William Hamilton should seriously 
set to work to repair their damaged idol. 

Dugald Stewart’s mind was not that of an original thinker, but he 
rendered in his day great service, in modifying, assimilating, and com- 
municating the thoughts of others. His treatment of his subject was 
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often defective and often loose; but his style commended it to the 


199) 


attention of pupils and readers. His “ Outlines of Moral Philosophy” . 


were prepared by him as a. text-book for his own class, in 1793; and 
with such additions and corrections as each teacher must supply for 
himself, may still be usefully employed for the same purpose. Dr. 
M‘Cosh has added to this edition an Appendix, embracing such recti- 
fications of his author as seem to him to be required, together with a 
set of questions useful for purposes of examination. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


S might be expected, Professor Faweett’s lectures on the econo- 
mical condition of the labouring classes! are quite free from a 
certain tone of antagonism to the truths of political economy, which 
has displayed itself of late in the treatment which this subject has 
received at less well-informed hands. This antagonism is, for the 
most part, based upon a misrepresentation of economic doctrines, 
which would almost lead us to suppose that the writers in question, 
though some of them ought least of all to be in that position, have 
no clear perception of the term natural law. Whatever some writers 
on economy may have been led to assert, no completely instructed 
economist now claims any greater force or cogency for the laws of 
economy than is claimed for other laws of nature, or supposes that 
they have any other efficiency than that which can be inferred from a 
constantly observed tendency, when not counteracted by an opposing 
force. But even those writers who have used stronger language, and 
- apparently asserted an inherent force in the laws in question, ought in 
common fairness to receive the most favourable construction that 1s 
compatible with their expressions: for it was quite natural in those 
who discovered, or were among the first to realize, an unrecognised 
relation between two sets of phenomena, to give, in their exposition of 
the relation itself, a greater prominence to the new fact they wished 
to make known than to the attendant circumstances under which it 
was usually hidden. No law in nature was ever discovered except by the 
elimination of such circumstances as either hindered its action or 
obscured its recognition. ‘The discovery itself does not destroy these 
circumstances nor deny their existence. But it would be too much to 
expect that those who first arrived at it should cloud the expression of 
their discovery with an account of every modifying condition which 
may affect the action of the law in question. Political arguments 
against economical truth are as much out of place as complaints against 








*2 “Outlines of Moral Philosophy.” By Dugald Stewart, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. With a Memoir, a Supplement, and 
Questions. By James M‘Cosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen’s University in Ireland, &c. &c. London: William Allan. 1865. 

1 «The Economic Position of the British Labourer.” By H. Fawcett, M.P. 
London : Macmillan and Co, 1865. 
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gravitation, because it conduces, under fitting circumstances, to broken 
necks, ‘The laws of economy are as relentless as gravitation itself, but 
are as consistent with the highest moral excellence as gravitation is 
with the most ethereal beauty, but only on the same condition—that 
they are recognised and obeyed. It is an utter narrowness to declaim 
against the laws which regulate the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth, because they do not in their terms proclaim other 
laws with which, in their definition at least, they are not concerned ; 
and the more so as the very truths in question can never arrive at an 
ultimate clearness of expression without the aid of the laws they are 
made use of to invalidate. It is not by refusing to the hard trunk 
and less graceful leafage the sustenance they require that the lovely 
lower can be made more readily to display its complete beauties. But 
aswe have just said, these remarks have no reference to Professor 
Faweett ; he is too well-informed on this subject to be misled into 
such vagaries, and the natural consequence is, that he appears to’ offer 
much less to those who are discontented with the operation of econo- 
mical laws than is delusively held forth by men who, with less know- 
ledge, choose to deny their validity. But his book is not the less 
instructive on this account. It would be strange, indeed, if the way 
to all imaginable happiness were as easily accessible as the means of 
drawing on our imagination for a lively picture of what appears to us 
to represent it. With the patience of science he is content to talk of 
the tenure of land, of primogeniture, of co-operation, emigration, and 
strikes—no novelties it is true, but they involve immediate and attain- 
able ameliorations of a state of things which he deplores with as much 
vivacity and feeling as any of the opposite school of which we have 
just spoken. Although he constantly deprecates the use of political 
arguments, most of the turning points of his discussion turn on 
political questions. His explanation of the economical results of the 
practice of entailing real estate on the unborn child of the youngest 
party to the contract is full, complete and satisfactory ; but it may be 
fairly questioned whether, in the present condition of English agricul- 
ture, its legislative removal would tend to the disruption of landed 
estates and to the origination of a class of peasant proprietors like our 
extinct yeomen. If land were as freely exchangeable as cotton goods, 
the nature of the chief crops which can be raised in England is so 
favourable to the existence of large farms, that it may be questioned 
whether we should ever again see the system of small cultivation preva- 
lent in this island. The economy which is the result of employing 
machinery in farming is beyond the means of small capitalists, and 
this is an economy which the inventions of every year make more and 
more important, But there are other and social causes which con- 
tribute to the same result; so long as our system of parliamentary 
representation is based on the present local distribution of constituen- 
aes, it will ever tend to keep land together in large masses, whether 
tbe freely saleable or not. Money as euch gives, except in the centres 
of commerce, but very little political or even social influence to its 
Possessors, but money invested in land at once confers a local power 
and influence that cannot but be recognised by the neighbours of the 
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newest man. In London aristocratic exclusiveness is amenable to no 
laws but those of its own establishment, but in the provinces nothing 
but the system of entails would long support family and political 
influence. If the practice were once legally prohibited, the price of 
land would, in our opinion, rather rise than fall. The desired access 
to the best society would be at once attainable to those who were 
willing to pay for it, and even in cases where personal peculiarities 
stood in the purchaser’s way, his son would find what had been denied 
to himself. In a wealthy country like our own, these considerations 
would always tend to keep land in large estates, and its price above its 
true agricultural value, from causing its possession to be desired for 
other than merely remunerative purposes. It is not by the abolition 
of entails, however desirable such a measure may be, but by a thorough 
change in the basis of the representation, that land can be brought 
within the scope of the possible means of the lower classes. If, 
indeed, our representation were of a direct personal character, the 
adventitious value of landed estates would of course be immediately 
destroyed, and with it much of the variety of English society. 
Whether that variety is worth its cost is indeed another question, and 
we are very much indeed of the opinion that Englishmen sacrifice as 
much to the adornment of the capitals of their social edifice as the 
Athenians did to the adornment of their acropolis, but with canons of 
taste of a quite different order. On co-operation, wages, and emigra- 
tion, there is nothing new in Professor Fawcett’s pages, unless 
it be found in a discussion of the question, whether we are not 
in danger of the last becoming excessive. ‘This question, however, 
can hardly yet be said to have assumed a practical shape. On 
strikes the whole truth is very fairly told; the operative’s right 
is fully conceded, and a very necessary distinction drawn between a 
strike and that organization by which it is usually directed and 
governed, A trade union is most legitimately employed when it enables 
its members to mass themselves against capital ; and when it has also 
directed its energies to a thorough investigation of the particular 
question in dispute between the employer and the employed, it always 
has been,and always must be, successful. Thevices of these combinations 
are not to be discovered in their conflicts with employers, though 
sometimes these conflicts betray a regretable ignorance, but are to be 
found in the means which are too often employed by their members to 
force independent and unwilling labourers in any particular trade to 
join their ranks. Open violence has become, in some degree, less 
audacious than in former years, and ought to be promptly suppressed ; 
but the law cannot reach every injustice, and one of Professor Fawcett’s 
great merits is, that in spite of his warm feeling for the labouring 
classes, he does not shrink from the warning and exposure which is 
called for by many of the proceedings of these societies. In this 
respect he is far above that flattery which Cromwell rebuked in Sir 
Peter Lely, when he told him to paint him with all his warts. These 
lectures are in some degree encumbered with elementary matter, but 
perhaps this was unavoidable in a course originally composed for educa- 


tional purpases. 
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One would naturally suppose from such a title as “'Three Years 
among the Working Classes in the United States ’’* that the book to 
which it was given treated of the working classes in question. This, 
however, is by no means the case with an otherwise clever and 
apparently honest account of American society, just published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. The author was indeed a “ working 
man,” but a singularly well-informed one, and it is consequently the 
more to be regretted that he should have been tempted to stray so far 
beyond the ground indicated in his title, as it will be long before so 
capable a person will have so good an opportunity of giving us full 
particulars of all the points in which the relations between employer 
and employed in America differ from those in England. The picture 
he draws is not attractive to those who place their ideal of character 
in moderation and self-control, but it is very short-sighted so violently 
to condemn Americans because they do not possess virtues against 

















a which every circumstance of their position is in constant warfare. 
y Sudden prosperity, with unlimited means of self-support and probable 
. wealth, are not conducive to modesty in those who can look upon such 
™ gifts of fortune as their natural birthright; and yet, at the conclusion 





of the most high-coloured of the author’s pictures, he is constantly 
obliged to confess that their most striking features are taken from 
natives of the British isles or from their immediate descendants. 
Indeed, nothing is more indisputable than the fact that what is 
most offensive to Englishmen in the American character may be 
found in our own, and that much English feeling for our American 
descendants is but the counterpart of that entertained towards our- 
selves in most nations of the Continent, and may be traced to the same 
origin. The author of this volume, though very competent as an 
original observer, is evidently so much of a reading man that he 
prefers to support his own opinions by those of American papers in 
spite of his constant denunciations of their uncompromising partizan- 
ship. This book, notwithstanding, deserves attention, though it calls 
for frequent modification. He was necessarily thrown among the 
unsettled classes of American society, and came in very slight contact 
with what may be truly called national and American manners. ‘The 
fluctuating population of the great American towns gives but a very 
poor idea of the general features of American character. In such places 
it is overlaid by all the unprincipled elements of the enormous immigra- 
tion which constantly pours itself on the shores of the United States. 
One of the best chapters in the book contains a very full account of the 
benevolent supervision on which all immigrants may rely on their 
arrival at New York. The Emigration Commission, which sits at 
Castle Garden in that city, is an institution to which Americans may 
point as without its parallel in the world, and is worthy of the highest 
admiration. ‘The thoughtlessness and intemperance of our own 
working-classes, however they may be excused by the hopelessness of 
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their position, find no analogue among the corresponding classes in 
America. The free career which is there open to all, and the constant 
sense of personal independence, call forth at least an endeavour to 
assume the appearance of the better classes ; and though this endeavour 
is, as might be expected, very often guided by an execrable taste, it 
yet conduces to a general prosperity, which affords the best basis for 
improvement in manners also. We have ourselves made too great an 
advance towards that weakening of the tie between parents and 
children which so shocked the author in America, to be much surprised 
at his report. Our own grandfathers would be as greatly shocked if 
they could hear our children, as anyone can be at American freedom in 
this respect. Yet we should tell our ancestors, as the Americans 
doubtlessly would tell us, that filial devotion is as common now— 
where it is justly due-—as ever it was in the world’s history. On the 
whole, this book, though amusing and well-written, is too much 
occupied with the surface of things and the first impressions 
derived from them, to be as instructive as many will find it enter- 
taining. 

Although Mr. Nicholson’s “ Science of Exchanges’’ * is unfortunately 
deformed by a dedication to Lord Overstone in the worst possible 
taste—which might induce many who read it to suppose that the 
contents of the volume were much less valuable than they really are— 
this catechism on the principal terms used in political economy, in 
spite of the acknowledged difficulty of giving exact and succinct 
definitions, is so clear and well-arranged that it cannot fail to be of 
service to all who are entering on the study of the science of which it 
treats. The principles advocated throughout its pages are those of 
the most competent authorities, and on the question of currency and 
banking the author leaves very little to be said that would add to the 
excellence of his Exposition. 

“The Organisation of Credit ”’* is just now the stalking horse most 
in favour with the opponents of the Bank Act of 1844. There is an 
imposing magnificence about the phrase that is highly attractive, and 
a vagueness of meaning that will admit of any kind of confusion. 
Before we set about organising credit, it would be as well to have 
some definite notion of what we mean by the word. Credit means 
confidence: a man’s credit is good so long as it is confidently believed 
that he can meet his engagements ; it reposes on personal character, 
so that at last it would seem that the organisation of credit calls for a 
similar organisation of character in those who lay claims to it. This 
is an organisation which the world has been engaged in striving after 
ever since the commencement of human society, but it has not 
usually been called by that name; and we think that when credit can 
be in any proper sense organised, there will be but little left for the 
lawgiver’s labours. The millennium of universal confidence is only to 





3 “The Science of Exchanges.” By N. A. Nicholson, M.A. 8rd edition. 


London: E. Wilson. 1865. 
4 «*The Bank of England, and the Organisation of Credit in England.” Lon- 
don: Longmans and Co. 18665. 
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be expected in a future as distant as that of universal brotherly love. 
We strongly recommend the following words of Isaiah as an epigraph 
tosuch impatient theorists as M. Pereire and the author of a book 
recently published, with this taking title: “Ho, everyone that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money : come 
ye, buy and eat—yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.” This is the commercial millennium, upon which, in 
the opinion of the author, we could at once enter, were it not for 
perverse legislation and an unaccountable prejudice which some 
people share with Hamlet, against feeding on air “ promise crammed.” 
One is almost tempted to regret that such a thing as a bank-note 
was ever invented, when we have to wade through nearly five hundred 
pages of elaborate argument to prove that every instrument, or means 
# of commercial liquidation, has as good a title to be called currency. 
The basis on which this theory is built is, that bank-notes are a sub- 
stitute for, and not merely a representative of the money for which 
they pass current—tliat it is their function to economise the capital 
they represent instead of merely saving the wear and tear of the 
metal which would otherwise be needed, and supplying an instrument 
of easier manipulation. The Act of 1844 has long been the scapegoat 
of those who find it easier to criticise an act of Parliament than to 
investigate the real nature of the circumstances it was passed to meet. 
If the proper definition of currency be “ whatever represents trans- 
ferrible debt,” bank-notes and coin are something more than currency, 
for they not only transfer but pay debts. At page 31 the author 
says—“ Capital and credit constitute the circulating medium,” and 
the whole object of his volume is to show that it is the interest and 
duty of the Government and of the Bank of England to take care that 
if any trader exhaust the first of these constituents, he should 
never be in want of the second. “The object aimed at (p. 45) should 
be to preserve a uniform rate of discount in this country, and at the 
same time to maintain a uniformity in the value of the British 
currency with that of other countries.” As it cannot be denied that 
this result is unattainable without loss to someone, the simple course 
proposed—and it appears to us to be simple in more than one sense— 
is that the Government and the Bank of England should come to 
some agreement by which it could be shared between them. This 
would be, in effect, to tax the whole community for the purpose of 
expunging the debit side of profit and loss from the ledger of every 
merchant in the country. Pleasing, if only practical! and it is 
much to be regretted that such a consummation is not as attainable as 
it is certainly attractive. Because the bank rate of discount proclaims 
the price of disposable capital, it is supposed to be the cause of that 
price ; and the bank is blamed at page 150 for “the means by which 
it raises the rate of discount when money is most wanted’ !! Why 
not carry out the argument a little further, and say that when money 
is most wanted it should be supplied by the bank gratuitously ? The 
author quotes “ Historicus”’ to this effect: “It is a lamentable but 
certain fact that the hardest and best work that is done in the world 
is often that which is least appreciated.” Of one thing we are certain, 
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that if the hardest work were also always the best, the merit of those 
who have gone through every page of the present volume ought to be 
highly appreciated. 

To turn from these pages to those of a pamphlet by Mr. Stirling 
on “Banks and Bank Management,’® is like leaving a region 
of cloud and fog for one of clear air and unrestricted vision. It is 
an absolute refreshment to meet with such sound sense and clear 
statement as are to be found in these “ practical considerations ;” and 
it is the more necessary to call attention to thera, as most people have 
—and very justly too—-an instinctive dread of currency discussions. 
There is but one point on which we think Mr. Stirling betrays pre- 
judice; we mean in his violent hostility to the principle of limited 
liability. Its abuses ought not to be its condemnation; its first 
essays ought not to be deemed conclusive as to the results which are 
to be expected when the principle shall be better understood, and 
when it is protected, as it should be, by a perfect publicity given to 
the operations of those who avail themselves of its advantages. The 
distinction we have often drawn between the principles of currency 
and those of banking, has in no place, that we are aware of, been 
better illustrated than in this pamphlet. To us it seems not only 
conclusive but exhaustive, and we cannot do better than recom- 
mend all who are interested in these subjects to make themselves 
acquainted with the masterly argumentation by which Mr. Stirling 
supports his conclusion :— 


“Tt is abundantly shown that the time has come for a courageous reform 
of our monetary laws; severing thoroughly and for ever the ill-starred con- 
junction of currency and banking, and establishing each on the principles 
appropriate to its nature. Such a law would be the wise and necessary comi- 
a to the Acts of 1819 and 1844, and would sweep away a world of 


serplexity, both theoretical and practical. For a time no doubt it would, 
like them, be subjected to the cavils of the uninstructed, but the mass of the 
intelligence of the country would be on the side of reform. Slowly, but 
surely, truth would assert its supremacy, and in a few short years the world 
would look back in wonder how it could have been so mystified as to the 
nature of a bank note, or have so egregiously mistaken the influences which 
regulate the rate of interest.” 


In a very clear review of the operations of the “ patent laws,” ® Mr. 
Edwards contends for their total abolition. He starts by distin- 
guishing copyright from protection to inventions of a mechanical 
character; and contends that in the former it is a definite and 
complete result that is protected, while in the latter it is but a means 
to an end, and that probably not the best means, while yet the 
privilege granted may be obstructive of further improvements ; for it 
by no means follows that the first apprehension of a new constructive 
principle is always connected with the best adaptation of which it is 





5 «Practical Considerations on Banks and Bank Management.” By J. Stir- 
ling. Author of ‘‘ Letters from the Slave States.” Glasgow: D. Maclehose. 
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6 “On Letters Patent for Inventions.” By J, Edwards, jun. London: R. 
Hardwicke, 1865. 
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susceptible. To meet those objections which would naturally arise 
from this apparent disregard of the claims of inventors, he subjects the 
returns of the Patent Office to a very complete analysis, and finds that 
not more than fifteen per cent. of the projects preliminarily registered 
proceed to the condition of full patents. At the same time, he gives 
very good reasons to suppose that, even of these, many are retained 
from other causes than their remunerative character :— 

“The present law allows the inventor to lodge a petition for a patent on 
the payment of the sum of five pounds, which may be considered to be equiva- 
lent to provisional protection. He would have four months to mature his 
plans, and, if he resolved to proceed, he could obtain his patent for three 
years from the date of his first application on the payment of a total further 
sum of twenty pounds. At the expiration of these years, his privilege might 
be extended for a further period of four years on the payment of fifty pounds ; 
and at the expiration of the seventh year from the date of his patent, he might 
extend his rights for another period of seven years on the payment of one 
hundred pounds; thus making protection to last for a total period of fourteen 
years at an expense of one ‘hundred and seventy-five pounds, exclusive of 
agents’ charges.” 

The effect of this straining process is given in the result just 
mentioned : not more than two hundred projects out of three thousand 
applications for patents survive to become.remunerative to their pos- 
sessors, while, even of these, many are retained from the accidental 
cireumstance that their inventors are in sufficiently good circum- 
stances to pay for a mere hobby, and many more to serve as adver- 
tisements to their other business. The lamentable history of really 
important mechanical inventions is told very fully by Mr. Edwards. 
The necessity of leaving the patentee to defend his privilege cannot be 
avoided, while the extreme difficulty of proving absolute originality, or 
of drawing up a specification that shall be secure against every attack, . 
exposes the really meritorious inventor to such an overwhelming proba- 
bility of ruin in the defence of his privilege, that very few indeed have 
been able to maintain their ground. Thus, while it would seem that im- 
perfect inventions, when once patented, become an obstacle to further 
progress, the really important patents are defended with so much diffi- 
culty and risk, that a title to make the attempt becomes a questionable 
privilege. The patent laws thus become a lottery, and this peculiarity 
is perhaps one source of their attractiveness to the sanguine minds of 
those who would avail themselves of them ; but they are in this respect 
worse than other lotteries, that the blanks are not merely simple loss to 
those who draw them. Whether some organised system of honorary 
rewards would not be far more conducive to the general welfare is a 
question worthy of the most serious consideration. 

The second series of “Conservative Essays,” by Mr. Nicholas,’ of 
Louisville, Kentucky, is chiefly interesting as a specimen of the vio- 
lence with which political discussion is carried on in the United States. 
His abhorrence of the war is only to be matched by his disgust at the 
means which have brought it to an end. It seems to him the height 
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of treason to the constitution that six weeks should elapse after the 
termination of the struggle, and that there should still remain recog. 
nisable traces of the measures called forth by its exigencies. He 
calls himself a Conservative, and appeals to law, because slavery has 
been abolished in an extra-legal manner, and prophesies that, after 
that model, every obstacle will be removed that stands in the way of 
the hated republican majority. His lofty appeals to principle and con- 
stant moral bathos cannot be better shown than in the following 
extract from a criticism on Mr. Seward’s plan for a railway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Among other reasons, Mr. Seward had con 
tended that such a railway was desirable as a means of introducing 
society in the recesses of the Continent : “ What,” says Mr. Nicholas, 
“is the particular motive for introducing society into the recesses of the 
Continent he does not explain; and it is not easy to conjecture what 
his motive may be, unless he wants population there merely because 
they are recesses, and because of the difficulty of governing the popu. 
lation after he has got it there. Those recesses belong to and are in- 
habited by the Indian tribes. Every principle of good faith and 
national honour requires that we should permit them to retain those 
remote recesses, so long as their possession is compatible with our 
national weal, or at least with our national convenience.” This 
is “border” politics, and, we must confess, we like the frank 
ruffianism of the South far better. The tone of this extract is exactly 
typical of the feelings of the Border States, which fully sympathising 
with neither of the parties to the late conflict, wished to take advan- 
tage of both, and incurred the natural consequence of such vacillation 
by becoming their battle-field ; hence the passionate virulence of those 
Essays, which more resemble a series of exasperated leading articles 
_ than.a collection of materials for future history, in which character 
the author collects and republishes them. 

Let no one be deluded by the general title of M. de Liefde’s book.’ 
Its real purpose is the glorification of the Evangelical Confession by 
an account of its works of benevolence. At the same time, let it not 
be supposed that we would desire to take one jot or tittle from 
the well-deserved admiration which is due to the founders of most of 
the charities described in these two volumes. But their exclusive devo- 
tion to the establishments connected with one form only of Christian 
belief, ought in common honesty to have been fully indicated on the 
title-page. An excellent book still remains to be written on the 
various exertions which are made inall parts of Europe to care for for- 
saken children and reform dissolute adults, but it must not be drowned 
in sectarian sentiment, nor deformed by intolerance. Thepresent volumes 
may perhaps be delightful reading to the religious party of their 
author ; but those who belong to any other will find the facts they 
would so willingly be made acquainted with so deeply buried under a 
phraseology which is revolting to every educated person, that they are 
almost as inaccessible as if the book had never been written. 
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In “La Mére,” M. Eugéne Pellatan® takes up the argument and po- 
sition of M. Legouvé in his “Histoire Morale desFemmes;” but though he 
ges over the same ground, it is only to pick up and bring into greater 
prominence certain details of the subject which his predecessor had with 
greater judgment merely indicated. To prove the fact that with the 
progress of ease, wealth, and security in society, the position of women 
seven more essentially modified than that of men, it was not necessary 
togather into one unsavoury bouquet all the stories of degradation 
and vice which can be connected with the history of the sex. If it is 
agerted on the other hand that the only rational method of investigation 
insuch subjects is the historical one,and that it is mere weakness to shrink 
fom anything which this method brings before us, it is a sufficient 
aswer in the present case to say, that without precise references and 
direct documentary evidence, the method in question is not followed, 
butmerely parodied. There is no reference to authorities throughout 
the whole volume; but a few inadequate notes at its end are ex- 
pected to supply the place of evidence that is called for on every page. 
The general positions taken up are for the most part judicious, but their 
illustration is devoid of the moral tact absolutely required in a 
bok intended for general reading. We do not find that, after M. 
Iegouvé’s publication, such a volume as the present was at all called 
for. 

Military men who have been in the habit of turning for informa- 
tin on the art of war to the bulky tomes of the aide mémoire, will 
gdly weleome the publication of a volume,! which in 204 not closely- 
pinted pages purposes, according to Marshal Marmont, the author, 
“to give within restricted limits an account of the spirit of military 
operations, organization, and institutions,” and, according to Captain 
lendy, the translator, to be “an original treatise of modern data 
vhich may be used as a standard.” The book is divided into four 

gjats: the general theory of military art ; the organization, formation, 
wd maintenance of armies; the various operations of war; and the 
philosophy of war. We are at the outset surprised to find, after being 
reommended to read the “ Mémoires of Montholon,” and the writings 
{Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr and M. de Segur, such a large subject as 
ihe first so summarily dismissed ; but as we read on, we find that the 
shole book is designed for the guidance only of those in command. 
Allthe Marshal has to say of the theory of military art has been 
wtter said in a few incisive sentences by his great master. To his 
wuther Joseph (Letter 174), Napoleon writes: “In war nothing is to 
done but by calculation; whatever is not profoundly considered in 
is details produces no good result.” Again, in Letter 215, “ The art 
war is to dispose your troops so that they may be everywhere at 
nee: the art of distributing troops is the great art of war ;” and in 
letter 417, “'To conquer is nothing—we must know how to profit by sue- 
ts.” The second and third parts of the present volume are curious, as 
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forming, perhaps, the last authoritative advocacy of Vauban’s system ani 
the Paixhan gun: the latter, we may inform our non-military reader, 
is a gun which discharges a large projectile at a slow velocity ; and 
although, since the construction of ironclads and rifled ordnance, this 
gun is no longer formidable, there seems something like prescience in 
the following observation, which, under changed circumstances, is emi- 
nently applicable to our present naval armaments: “ But when we 
shall be able to mount on a small steam or sailing vessel of inconsider. 
able force, one or two pieces of artillery, one of whose projectiles 
suffices to destroy the largest ships, ten such small vessels, each arnt 
with two large guns, would soon be able to dispose of any ship they 
may surround.” The philosophy of war contains many very human 
views on the treatment of the soldier. It may be possible in the French 
army, composed, owing to compulsory enlistment, of “ respectable young 
men,’ to carry philanthropy to the exalted extent the Marshal seems 
to think desirable; but for an army “ mainly composed of vagabonds,” 
which it appears is the result of the English system of volu- 
tary recruiting, a “terrible discipline” is considered inevitable. The 
book, though marred by an indifferent translation, is interesting a 
coming from the pen of Marshal Marmont; but Captain Lendy must 
surely be conscious that what maxims it contains that are not obs 
lete, must read to the Sandhurst graduate of the present day very like 
military platitudes. 

“Britain and her Colonies,’ by Mr. Hurlburt,” has but smull 
claim to its comprehensive title. The book is little else than 4 
Canadian’s griefs against the mother country. Convenience, or direct 
advantage to the colonists, are relied on as a sufficient answer to any 
complaints made of their fiscal arrangements by England ; but wheni 
is urged that such complete self-government ought to imply self 
defence also, refuge is immediately sought in the sentimental tie thai 


5 4 : 
the old home, and similar topics, are admirable things when they give 
warmth and colour to an identity of material interest, but offer a very 
feeble foundation for any political action where that identity is wanting 
These colonial controversies are like bargains between friends, in which 
each party expects his own construction of the terms will be accepted 
by the other, and is so revolted at finding that he has to do with any 
thing but the most self-sacrificing generosity, that a contrast between 
hostile pretenders appears in the upshot heartily to be preferred. Com 
munities cannot negotiate on the basis of the fine feelings: when 
these are the natural result of their material relations, it is a state 0 
things highly to be rejoiced in, but by no means to be depended on 0 
any fresh set of circumstances. A colony which pleads its interest 
in excuse for its own policy, and appeals to the feelings of the mothe 
country for further advantages, takes up the position of a spoilt child 
and with an exactly corresponding success. It is, however, useless t0 
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aid another page to those recriminations which fill Mr. Hurlburt’s 
wlume. There is but little gained by his review of a colonial policy 
hich has been abandoned by England, and still less by his arguments 
dawn from the events and precedents of other colonies. The govern- 
mental relations of England with her colonies cannot present a greater 
wiformity than the circumstances of the multitudinous cases will 
admit of, and these are not susceptible of generalization to any prac- 
tial purpose; the points in which they agree are utterly lost in the 
infinite variety of their differences. All the arguments which are 
suggested by the old toast, “ships, colonies, and commerce,” and so 
much relied on by Mr. Hurlburt, are quite out of place after the 
triumph of the principles of Free Trade and the repeal of the Naviga- 
tin Laws. Once, indeed, it used to be thought in England that colonies 
existed only for the benefit of the mother country; now it would 
appear to be an incontrovertible conclusion in the minds of colonists 
that the mother country exists only for their advantage. Thus the 
wheel of fortune brings about its revenges. The most useful part of 
Mr. Hurlburt’s book is the account he gives of the proceedings taken 
towards consolidating the government of the British possessions in 
North America. A full report of the proposed constitution and of the 
negotiations connected with it will be found in the appendix. 
Whether this desirable arrangement be carried out or not, it cannot 
but have one good result in showing the Canadians that there are 
dificulties and conflicting interests nearer home which are not at once 
got rid of by magnificent declamation on the great future which 
awaits on the full development of the resources of the British North 
American Colonies. 

In 1858 the late Sir Thomas Wyse, being called upon to act 
as president to the “Financial Commission to Inquire into the 
Resources of Greece,” undertook a tour round the country for the 
purpose of personally investigating many of the questions which 
would come before it. The result of the labours of the commission 
was printed and laid before Parliament; but Sir Thomas found so 
many points of interest were touched upon in the notes he had taken, 
that he resolved to throw them into the form of a connected narrative 
of the excursion.!? “Official business at first interfered with his 
project, and at last the hand of death cut it short abruptly.” The 
manuscript was bequeathed by him to his niece, who has loyally 
carried out his wishes by its publication. After calling at Epidaurus 
limera, the tour may be said to commence at Gythium, from whence 
were visited the Laconian Valley, Messene, Phigaleia, Olympia, 
Psophis, Egium, and Corinth, thus completing the circuit of the 
country. The narrative is mainly concerned with the present state of 
the ancient remains at those places, and with a general descrip- 
tion of the condition of the population. The ardent interest 
which Sir Thomas Wyse took in every question connected either 
with Greek art and civilization, or with the character and pros- 
4“ An Excursion in Peloponnesus.” By the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Wyse, K.C.B. Edited by his niece, Miss W. M. Wyse. 2 vols, London: Day 
and Son (Limited). 1865. 
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pects of the modern peasantry, are manifest in every page, 
His account of the Temple of Apollo Epicurus at Phigaleia is 
highly interesting, and the discussions connected with Olympia ar 
treated by him with so much good sense and genuine feeling for art, 
that it is greatly to be regretted he had not the opportunity of 
giving a further development to this part of his work. In spite of 
the well-trodden character of the ground gone over, there are many 
things in these two handsome volumes that will cause their publica- 
tion to be welcomed by all who are interested either in the history or 
prospects of the Greek Peninsula. 

There is so little generally known in England on the condition of 
Russian art and literature, that perhaps even such a rambling and ill- 
digested book as Mr. Grahame’s!® on this subject may meet with 
readers which such an olla podrida could hardly expect on its own 
merits. 

Mr. Hill’s “Egypt and Syria’’!*is not so much a book of travel in the 
ordinary sense as an account of the reflections which occurred to him 
while passing through these countries. The complacent ease with 
which he delivers himself of the most ordinary remarks, and the rolling 
amplitude with which he builds up periods that come to nothing, 
would be in the last degree offensive were it not for a constantly 
present evidence of a natural amiability which disarms criticism. He 
makes no pretence to any peculiar information derived from his travels, 
and certainly affords none to any one who has read but a very few of 
the multitude of books which have been written on this subject. He 
evidently enjoyed his trip, but that he should have thought his 
account of it would have anything of the same effect on his readers, is 
but another feature of that amiable simplicity in his character which 
constantly checks the exclamations with which one is tempted to 
break out while reading his reflections. Like the Queen in “Hamlet,” 
we exclaim with an involuntary impatience, “more matter and less 
art,” and yet at the same time we cannot avoid entertaining a sort of 
respect for Polonius, in spite of his tediousness. The sententious 
platitudes of this volume make it a kind of literary curiosity, quite out 
of harmony with the moving spirit of the times in which it appears. 

There are few Englishmen who do not entertain a high esteem for 
M. Esquiros. His accounts of our customs, manners, and institutions 
which from time to time appear in the pages of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” are animated by such a friendly and appreciative spirit that 
they cannot fail to exert the most beneficial influence on the minds of 
his compatriots, while the industry with which he gathers all the 
interesting facts connected with the special topic he has in hand makes 
his sketches almost as instructive to Englishmen as the tone in which 
he relates them is to their advantage. ‘The last collection of these 
sketches is devoted to Cornwall and the south-western coast,!> to our 
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mining and fishing population in the west, to the description of the means 
of lighting our shores and headlands, and to a very complete account 
of our life-boat system and Trinity House supervision. M. Esquiros’ 
taste for Nature, and his remarkable talent in bringing what has struck 
him as peculiar to English scenery before his readers, are already too 
well known to need remark, but form a peculiar attraction of the 
present volume, while his ethical appreciation of any characteristic 
anecdote, though it sometimes leads him to accept a story because it 
is good, gives a constant liveliness and human interest to his pages. 
Some very just remarks on the different results of centralization and 
self-help are made in a tone of grave irony that is in the last degree 
telling against a system which he has for a long time denounced in 
his native country. ‘The volume is excellently translated, if it be not 
his own English, which we have once or twice, in reading it, supposed 
possible. 

Mr. Boner’s book on “ Transylvania’ !® is not only an excellent 
description of the country and its resources, but, what is still more 
rare, a full and trustworthy account of the strangely-mixed population 
which inhabits it. Whether the reader be inclined or not. to agree 
with the tone of his political remarks, he cannot but feel that they 
are the result of the most careful investigation, and few, we think, 
will lay down the volume without acknowledging the obligations they 
are under to its author. The personal characteristics of the Hungarian, 
Saxon, and Wallack races have never been so clearly laid before the 
English reader, nor, in spite of those predilections which are personal 
to the writer, so good an opportunity been afforded for arriving at an 
impartial judgment on the races in question. It may be said that the 
Hungarians constitute the nobility of the country, the Saxon immi- 
grants, the burgher class, and the original inhabitants, the Waliacks 
(not Wallachians), the peasantry. A large number of gypsies and a 
few Jews make up the rest of the population. The Saxon or German 
element, which was introduced into the country in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and settled on its southern frontier, affords one of 
the most curious studies of social life in Europe. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the interest of the masterly picture which Mr. Boner 
draws of these communities. Forming, as for so many years they did, 
the bulwark of the country against the Turks, and exposed to constant 
inroads from beyond the mountains, their whole existence and mode of 
life were moulded by the dangers amid which they lived, while the 
franchises with which they were rewarded by the medieval kings still 
further isolated them from the surrounding population. The singular 
fortified churches to which they retreated when forced to abandon the 
open country to the invaders are things entirely unlike anything else 
in Europe, and display, as it were, symbolically, the history of a mode 
of life of which they were the key and culminating point. These 
Village fortresses gave rise to the German name of the province 
Sieben-Burgen, or seven castles. The isolation, however, and the 
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strict discipline to which these communities were forced to subject 
themselves, contained one element of weakness which is slowly under- 
mining their strength. Their attachment to their little properties 
makes them so unwilling to divide the paternal acres, that it is a rare 
thing to find more than two children in a family among them, and 
their numbers are consequently gradually but certainly diminishing. 
Their old allegiance to the crown, of which they held their peculiar 
and valued privileges, rendered them something less than lukewarm 
partizans of the Hungarian revolution. his will never be forgotten 
nor forgiven by the Hungarians, a generous, impulsive, and passionate 
race, who, like many people possessing these fine qualities, are s0 
intoxicated by their own emotions that they become absolutely in- 
capable of doing justice to any views but their own. The consequent 
disunion between what may be called the upper classes of the country, 
joined to the resolute determination of the Hungarians to suffer all 
things rather than appear at a Parliament held at Vienna, exposes 
them to constant political defeats at the hands of the more numerous 
Wallack, or, as they prefer to call themselves, Rouman representatives. 
This part of the population, so long in a state of servitude, is now weigh- 
ing, with all the force of overwhelming numbers, against the interests 
and wishes of their superiors and former masters. The conflict and cross 
purposes of these three parties are excellently described by Mr. Boner. 
The unquestionable difficulties of the political position drives him to 
wish that the Austrian Government had gone to work with a still 
higher hand than it actually did. This isa very natural feeling, but such 
Gordian knots are not to be untied with the sword. A full sense of, 
and an insight into these difficulties, is, however, an excellent preser- 
vative against over-hasty denunciations of the course adopted by those 
on whom they press so heavily, and Mr. Boner will certainly succeed 
in one of the main purposes of his book, by showing that there has 
been much in the conduct of the Austrians which was praiseworthy 
and is forgotten, while their mistakes and rigours have been studiously 
dwelt upon and often exaggerated. The careful estimate he has 
formed of the political character and tendencies of the various nation- 
alities of Transylvania is full of instruction and interest, and bears 
such unequivocal marks of sincerity that it demands the fullest atten- 
tion. On the material resources and future wealth of the country, he 
is enthusiastically eloquent, and no project for developing or increasing 
either escapes his acute observation, or is left unaided by his ardent 
advocacy. ‘There are very few recent books of the kind which 
approach its excellence. The author is full of his subject, and has the 
rare quality, which so few modern travellers possess, of recognising 
that it is the country they travel in, and not their personal adven- 
tures while there, which is of interest to any but themselves. 

No one, it will be readily admitted, has better earned, or stands in 
greater need of a periodical holiday, than a working parson of a poor 
metropolitan parish. And nothing is more natural and appropriate 
than his giving some account of his relaxation in the form of lectures 
at the Mechanics’ Institute or Working Men’s College of his district. 
But a well-deserved success before such a public is perhaps but 4 
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feeble justification for addressing a larger one on such a well-worn 
subject as “A Month’s Holiday in Switzerland.” #7 Every corner of 
the country is now so fully explored, and all its natural beauties have 
been so well described, that there remains but little for such occasional 
travellers to delineate, except the effect produced upon themselves, 
this is not important information. The incidental portrait, however, 
which the Rev. Mr. Jones draws of himself has so many attractive 
features, he exhibits such thorough enjoyment of his holiday, and 
makes so much of every element of pleasure which he met with on the 
road, that, could he give his readers a receipt for securing a similar 
frame of mind, his book would then deserve to be very extensively 
read. It is true that the cheerfulness sometimes supports itself on 
very small jokes, and a great part of his enjoyment is associated with 
a rather commonplace style of moralizing improvement of way-side 
incidents, as may be seen in the following average extract :— 


“In the course of our walk we passed several very irritable echoes. These 
were provoked by men with huge cow-horns, from five to six feet long. They 
waited, with their instruments set in rude rests or crutches, at convenient 
spots, and when travellers came in sight, began to blow, holding out their 
hats for a fee as we passed. The few notes of this simple instrument are 
taken up and smell so many times, but at such a distance, that the report 


of a single blast seems quite to have died away, before you hear a chorus of 
cow-horns begin, a mile off. We stopped and treated ourselves to several 
ap wg of cow row. (This is Mr. Jones’s favourite jocular translation of 


uh reihen.) I should imagine that this unprofessional use of the horns, 

which is used to call the cattle home, must cause confusion in the minds of 

the cows. I fear they are often at a loss to distinguish the summons of their 

own masters—the genuine voice of truth—from the selfish trumpetings of the 

"song who, like many elsewhere, and much more pretentious, get their 
ving simply by making a noise in the world.” 

“Ten Years in South Central Polynesia,” by the Rev. Thomas 
West,!8 gives a very full, clear, and intelligent account of the condition 
and prospects of the Friendly Isles. The author is an ardent admirer 
and partizan of King George of Tonga, who has been spoken of with 
very qualified respect by Dr. Seemann and his “ Viti and the Vitians.” 
It, however, cannot be called in question that the long personal ac- 
quaintance enjoyed by Mr. West entitles him to speak with an autho- 
rity to which Dr. Seemann cannot lay claim. The grounds on which 
that admiration reposes are by no means concealed by Mr. West ; a con- 
sistent support of the Wesleyan Mission to these islands, and an un- 
failing personal kindness to the missionaries, give him a fair claim to 
their favourable report. If he is ambitious, and the largely-extending 
circle of his influence is hardly consistent with any other supposition, 
he uses his growing power for the advantage of his subjects as well as 
his own. ‘The politics of these remote islands of Central Polynesia, 
and the growing influence of the Tonguese among them, afford a 
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very curious study, resembling in many respects the condition of 
things in the early periods of Kuropean history ; on this account the 
present volume is worthy of the attentive perusal of many who would 
at first sight turn from it under the impression that it was a mere 
‘chronicle of missionary effort. Of course, in the author’s mind this 
feature is the most interesting one; and he abounds in those peculiar 
forms of expression, and that ready reference of every-day events to 
the direct action of Divine Providence, which are so offensive to the 
taste of most educated people. He is, however, so well informed on his 
subject, and so ready to take a view more enlarged than that of the 
fortunes of the mission to which he was attached, that his account 
cannot be dispensed with by anyone who wishes to study the first 
steps made by a savage people towards a more civilized mode of life. 
Such an opportunity is only offered by the writings of missionaries 
who have stayed among their flocks a sufficient time to become ac- 
quainted with their past history and general character; no other class 
of men, except in very unusual circumstances, can acquire the requisite 
knowledge, or qualify themselves for calm and dispassionate conclu- 
sions ; and in spite of the lively interest which they naturally feel in 
the spread of that particular form of Christianity to which they are 
attached, and which consequently colours in a great measure the views 
they arrive at, they are still the most reliable sources for such insight 
as is attainable into the ethical condition of the savage races before 
their contact with Europeans. Mr. West’s book is singularly rich in 
this respect ; he has studied the Tonguese race and character with a 
loving interest that has enabled him to give an account of their liie 
and country which will be attractive to a much larger circle than that 
which usually devotes its leisure to missionary histories. The volume 
would have appeared much earlier than it has done, but the author has 
been engaged since his return to Europe in 1855, in the laborious task 
of carrying out the translation of the Bible into the Tonguese lan- 
guage. On his voyage home, he called at the Viti Islands, and gives 
what may be called the ‘Tonguese view of the proposed cession to the 
British Government, Though he does not expressly say so, there can 
be but little doubt he looks upon their government as naturally falling 
“in the fullness of time” to his friend and patron, King George of 
Tonga, and provisionally gives his hearty adherence to the policy of 
declining the cession in question. Altogether, the volume is highly 
valuable, and much superior to the generality of its class. 

We have received a pamphlet, apparently printed for private circula- 
tion, by Mr.C. Poorooshottum, a native studying for the bar in England, 
on the Mysore, Nagpore, Sattara, and Tanjore claim. It contains a 
short summary of the views held by the partizans of the native 
princes, and an appendix, in which is printed in extenso all the treaties 
concluded with each of them. We have so lately expressed our 
opinion on the principles involved in these controversies, that we shall 
not again revert to the subject, except to call attention to a reprint 
from the “Friend of India,” }* which certainly ought to be read in 
connexion with the present pamphlet. 
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Dr. Rennie, the author of “ Peking and the Pekingese,” ® was, it 
appears, officially appointed by the Government of India to accompany 
the British Embassy to Peking in 1861. He was also, he tells us in 
his preface, selected by the members of the Legation to chronicle, with 
a view to publication, “the various incidents which were from day to 
day occurring during what may be termed the inaugural period of the 
foreign diplomatic residence at the capital.” It might have been ex- 
pected that under such auspices, and during a year’s residence in a town 
and among a people as yet untouched by the tourist, an intelligent 
“man with a note-book” would have found ample materials both in- 
structive and amusing for filling two such thick volumes as those 
before us. It might have been expected, that with the advantage of 
being in daily communication with the members of the Legation, and 
in constant attendance at the diplomatic interviews with the celestial 
statesmen, the official chronicler would have given us some insight 
into the modus operandi of that “ enlightened and conciliatory policy ” 
which, in an inflated and fulsome dedication to Sir F. Bruce, he tells us 
has not only extinguished the Taeping rebellion, but has “ been 
attended with results of the highest importance to the cause of hu- 
manity.”” Yet we look in vain throughout the book, which is written 
in the objectionable form of a diary, for any account of political action 
on the part of the Legation, whose chief business seems to have been, 
according to the Doctor, to superintend the building and decoration of 
a handsome Legation Court. On the other hand, we find pages of 
meagre and colourless description of buildings and scenery, written in 
slovenly and even ungrammatical English, interspersed with incidents 
of the most trivial character, often utterly irrelevant to anything 
Pekingese, and set down with a tedious exactness as to the hour and 
minute of their occurrence, and the state of the weather at the time. 
Equally valueless must we consider the author’s opinions regarding the 
“psychological peculiarities, customs, and social life” of the Pekingese, 
for he forms them from the confidences of Chinese officials and teachers, 
from conversations with huxters (sic) and from occasional professional 
visits to native patients. Lying being an avowed and prominent con- 
stituent of Chinese politics, it would be almost amusing if it were not 
provoking to find a man, by no means a stranger to Oriental customs, 
implicitly accepting as truth the plausible euphemisms of courtiers and 
scholars who, under the jealous eye of a Government whose polity 
includes an espionage scarcely less rigorous than that of Japan, were 
not likely to commit themselves beyond their instructions, doubtlessly 
very minutely defined. But perhaps the most disagreeable feature in 
the book is the declared bias with which the Chinese is compared with 
European character. Dr. Rennie never loses an occasion of disparaging 
the latter to exalt the former. The manner in which he makes his 
book a vehicle for trotting out his bias in the form of unreasonable and 
spiteful comments on all the doings of his fellow-countrymen, from the 
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operations of the army in the field to the aberrations of a drunken 
private soldier, is in the worst taste, and especially unbecoming in the 
accredited mouthpiece of an English embassy. Wanting in spirit, 
humour, and almost every essential that makes a diary readable, those 
who are acquainted with Staunton’s account of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy, or the interesting travels of the Abbé Huc, and open this 
book in. search of either amusement or novel information, will not fail 
to close it as we do with a feeling of weariness and disappointment. 

“A Journey down the Valley of the Lahn,”®! by Herr Miiller, will 
be found useful by those who do not neglect the lovely side valleys of 
the Rhine, on their visits to that river. The little volume contains 
all those anecdotes and allusions to the celebrities connected with the 
different points on the route which make it a desirable companion on 
such a trip. 





SCIENCE. 


R. BRANDE’S “ Dictionary of Science,”! the publication of 
which has now reached its eighth part (out of twelve), bears such 
an array of good names upon its wrappers, that little doubt can be 
entertained as to the general quality of the work. And an inspection 
of the contents to a great extent confirms our anticipations : the terms 
explained are exceedingly numerous, and nearly all the more encyclo- 
pediac articles upon subjects requiring more than a mere explanation, 
condensed into very small space. Nevertheless, differences are ob- 
servable in the execution of the various departments of the work—the 
articles on Chemistry and Physics, Astronomy and Geology, striking 
us as decidedly the best. Of the articles and paragraphs on zoological 
and cognate subjects, some maintain rather too uncompromisingly the 
particular views of their author, whilst others, especially those relating 
to Insects, appear to have been derived from antiquated sources, and 
are often delusive or even erroneous. Still, considering the extent of 
ground covered by this dictionary, its marked defects must be con- 
fessed to be very few, and it will constitute a valuable work of refer- 
ence for the general reader. 

After the lapse of fourteen years the Actonian prize, of course 
doubled in value, has been awarded by the authorities of the Royal 
Institution to Mr. George Warington, for his Essay on the “ Pheno- 
mena of Radiation,” from a natural theological point of view; and 
no one who reads Mr. Warington’s little work will be inclined to 





21 «Kine Fabrt durch’s Lahnthal.” Von W. Miiller, von Konigswinter. 
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quarrel with this decision. Ina remarkably clear and lucid manner 
our author has produced a most admirable popular representation of 
the complex correlation of “ radiant force’ with the most varied phe- 
nomena presented by the world around us, showing how intimately 
the action of the heat and light radiated by the sun are bound up with 
the production of climatic and other meteorological conditions, and 
with the very existence of vegetable and animal organization. The 
geological effects of radiation, which indeed are caused only by the 
long-continued prevalence of climatic phenomena, are also discussed, 
as are those views of radiation which the study of astronomy suggests. 
From the whole of these considerations, demonstrating, as they cer- 
tainly do, a most perfectly adjusted mutual interdependence of very 
multifarious phenomena, our author endeavours to build up a theo- 
logical argument, regarding them as furnishing an exemplification of 
the “‘ wisdom and beneficence of God.” All these adaptations, observ- 
able in the system of the Cosmos, are to be regarded, according to Mr. 
Warington, as means to an end, and as evidences of the eternal love of 
a personal Deity for the beings which he intended to create, of which 
man, of course, is the chief. This end assumed, the reasoning is sound ; 
but it seems to us that, as with all other natural theologians, this assump- 
tion forms the weak point of Mr. Warington’s argument, for philoso- 
phically we can only regard the universe, with all its component parts, 
organic and inorganic, as the necessary product of the action of force 
upon matter. The laws of force being what they are, the constitution 
of the world could hardly have been otherwise than it is; and thus, 
whatever wisdom we may recognise in the original plan, there is no 
room left fur those displays of special beneficence in which the natural 
theologian seeks to find a confirmation even of his own particular form 
of belief. 

No department of mineralogy is so generally attractive as that which 
treats of precious stones, and although perhaps knowledge of this kind is 
pursued rather out of curiosity than from any love of scientific studies, 
still the numerous interesting details which, as it were, crystallize 
around these objects of luxury, give them an interest as great, if not 
as intrinsic, as their value. The history of remarkable gems, and of 
the works of art executed upon them, their association with successive 
peoples who used them as ornaments, and, more especially, the re- 
markable superstitions which in many cases attached to them, lend 
these stones, which at first might be regarded as mere adornments of 
vanity, a significance which they would not otherwise possess, and no 
element of this has been lost sight of by Mr. King in the beautiful 
work on “The Natural History of Precious Stones and Gems,”? which 
he has lately published. In this the various stones are described under 
their ancient names, arranged not mineralogically but in alphabetical 
order ; the ancient and medieval history of each kind of stone is fully 
given; and the finest known works of art in each are described. Mr. 
King also includés gold and silver in the plan of his work, and then 
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refers to coral and pearls, which as articles of ornament may perhaps 
be admissible, although hardly coming under any of the categories 


indicated in this title-page. An appendix contains a translation of a - 


curious mystical poem on gems attributed to Orpheus, with articles 
on ancient jewellery, on the chemical constitution of precious stones, 
and some other matters connected with the subject. The illustra- 
tions consist of numerous tail-pieces admirably executed on wood, and 
representing some fine examples of ancient engraving and sculpture on 
gems. 

Of all domestic miseries perhaps none are more capable of allevia- 
tion by the application of scientific principles than those which arise 
from bad fire-places and smoky chimneys, and to these Mr. Frederick 
Edwards has devoted his attention with considerable success. In his 
treatise on “ Domestic Fire-places,” of which a second edition has 
lately been published, Mr. Edwards points out that by the systems 
of construction now in general use, an enormous waste of coal takes 
place in our common grates, the actual loss in London alone being 
estimated by him at fully 1,000,000/. annually; he considers further 
that “we deprive ourselves of comfort to the extent of 1,000,000/. 
sterling, in addition to this actual waste,” whilst the presence of the 
vast quantity of smoke thus poured into the atmosphere is a further 
source of loss by deterioration of property. Thus, in order to fulfil 
the purpose of warming our rooms very imperfectly, we waste about 
twenty-five per cent. of our fuel, and by means of it continually 
vitiate the atmosphere. Boldly expressing the preference of a true- 
born Englishman for the open fire, Mr. Edwards sets himself to in- 
dicate the vices of the grates at present in use, and shows how, es- 
pecially by adopting fire-clay backs in our fire-places, by abolishing 
the metal bars at the bottom of the grate, and by regulating the 
current of air up the chimney, we may easily and economically cause 
a great increase in the heat given off. Of Mr. Edwards’s animadver- 
sions on the Patent Laws we need say nothing, 

In his “Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,”® which appears to have 
originated from the work just noticed, Mr. Edwards enumerates no 
fewer than fifteen different causes for this very common source of dis- 
comfort, some of which would indeed be got rid of by the adoption of 
fire-places constructed as recommended by him, whilst others require 
special treatment. The course to be taken in each case is clearly 
indicated by the author, whose pamphlet should be attentively studied 
by all builders. 

Mr. Mackay’s “Outlines of Modern Geography,” ® although 
modestly styled by him “A Book for Beginners,’ may also be re- 





4 “Our Domestic Fire-places : a Treatise on the Economical Use of Fuel and 
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garded as. a handy memorandum book of the leading facts of political 
geography for general use. It gives a general account of the chief 
surface features of the earth, and its various geographical divisions, in 
which, as in the author’s larger educational works, the river-systems 
occupy a prominent place, and indicates in a very condensed form the 
most important elements in the social and political condition of each 
country. 

? Hardy Ferns,” by Nona Bellairs,’ will furnish beginners in the 
study of those beautiful and interesting plants with useful hints for 
the guidance of their first steps. It is the work of an enthusiastic 
lover of Ferns, who records not only ker successes but also her failures 
and disappointments, for the instruction and warning of her readers. 
She describes her endeavours to procure the rarer British species, her 
expeditions with bag and trowel, and thé scenery into which these 
excursions led her, indicates the principal distinctions of most of the 
species, and especially gives a good account of her experience of Fern- 
growing. 

Of the numerous popular works on Zoology which have been pro-~ 
duced of late years, one of the best is certainly that published by 
Mackenzie, under the title of the “ Museum of Natural History.” § 
Its object is less to teach the science of zoology than to give a general 
sketch of the forms and habits of animals, but the authors of all the 
sections have apparently perceived the importance of communicating 
at the same time at least some portion of systematic knowledge, and 
for this purpose the classification throughout (except among the 
lowest forms) is carried as far as the families, and in some cases at- 
tention is even directed to subordinate groups. As usual, however, in 
works of this nature, by far the greater amount of space is devoted to 
the higher groups of animals, the Mammalia and Birds occupy one 
half of the work, and are pretty fully illustrated by reference to 
species, another quarter is taken up by the descriptions of Reptiles 
and Fishes, the latter, however, being rather compressed, whilst the 
account of the whole vast series of Invertebrata is condensed into the 
fourth and last section, where it occupies rather more than two hun- 
dred pages. The Radiata and Protozoa, of course, have more espe- 
cially suffered by this extreme compression, and some of the most 
interesting phenomena in the life-history of the former, such as the 
alternation of generations in the Hydrozoa (the natural relations of 
which are by no means represented in the classification adopted) and 
the singular modes of development of the Echinodermata are passed 
over in silence. We may add that this work is copiously illustrated 
both with plates and woodcuts, which are generally very well executed, 
and many of the former are coloured. 
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Of Cassell’s “Popular Natural History,”® the second volume of 
which, including descriptions of the lower half of the Mammalia, is 
now before us, we cannot speak quite so highly. Its author has ab- 
stained from attempting to give his work any prominent scientific 
features, and in adopting this course he has certainly shown consider- 
able judgment, for in the few places where he ventures upon anything 
of the kind, he displays a marked ignorance of Zoology. This work, 
indeed, is to be regarded merely as a collection of anecdotes of animals 
brought together without much discrimination, and by no means par- 
ticularly well arranged ; most of the illustrations, however, which are 
chiefly woodcuts by French artists, are very good. Some notion of 
the author’s qualifications for his task may be gained from the fact 
that, having omitted all notice of the Seals from their proper place, 
under the Carnivora, he introduces them after the Ornithorhynchus, 
and as if members of the Marsupial group of Mammals. 

The zoological portion of Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s “ Book of the 
Pike’ is almost a verbatim reprint of his article on that fish in his 
“ Angler Naturalist,” the principal alterations consisting in its divi- 
sion into chapters and some little transposition of certain paragraphs. 
The additions are very trifling. But this section occupies compara- 
tively but a small portion of the book, which is mainly devoted to the 
discussion of the various devices adopted by the angler for the capture 
of this tyrant of our rivers and lakes. An enthusiastic pike-fisher, 
Mr. Pennell has bestowed no inconsiderable amount of thought upon 
the best construction of spinning tackle, and the results of his re- 
searches upon this, which he regards as the most successful means of 
taking pike, are here clearly described and well illustrated by woodcuts. 
The author’s devotion to spinning does not, however, shut his eyes to 
the advantages possessed by other methods of fishing, which he 
describes in detail, suggesting here and there certain improvements, 
especially in the well-known spoon bait, for some of which we think 
trollers will be thankful. 

A Scotch Rural D.D. has given us a small volume of “ Contribu- 
tions to Natural History," consisting apparently of reprints of articles 
from the “ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,” in which several sub- 
jects connected with the increase of our supplies of food are treated in 
a popular and amusing style. The articles embrace a discussion of the 
value of horse-flesh as food, for which aliment the D.D. appears really 
to have some liking—a plea for the increased use of fungi as articles 
of diet—a good account of the piscicultural efforts now being made for 
the purpose of re-stocking our depopulated rivers—and a description of 
the processes of culture adopted for the propagation of oysters and 
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mussels, the former for human food, the latter chiefly for use as bait 
by the sea-fishermen. Besides these we have a paper on the herring 
and another on the effects of fish-diet on the human constitution, in 
which, from the experience derived from the curious fishing commu- 
nity of Commachio (described in a separate article), the author shows 
that there is no foundation for the supposed anti-Malthusian results 
of the exclusive use of such aliment. The author has also an article 
on Acclimatization Societies, and on the Horse of the African Deserts, 
the latter with no reference to its esculent qualities, whilst in other 
papers he departs still more widely from his gustatory starting-point, 
and treats of the cultivation of pearls and leeches. Little of the in- 
formation contained in these short treatises will possess much novelty 
in the eyes of scientific men, but they are admirably adapted for the 
information of the public at large upon several matters, the importance 
of which will probably increase upon us daily. 

In the second edition of his “ Prehistoric Man” Dr. Wilson? has 
taken the opportunity not only of introducing such recent results of 
anthropological study as seem to bear upon his theories, but also of 
applying the pruning-knife pretty freely, removing a good many re- 
dundancies of expression, and thus most decidedly improving his book. 
He has also adopted a new division of his subject into chapters, which 
seems in some respects to be an improvement on the former one ; and 
by an alteration in the typographical execution the work is brought 
within the compass of a single volume. We cannot, however, detect 
any change in the general arguments put forward by the author, or in 
the main results to which they lead him. (See Westminster Review, 
vol. xxiv. p. 266.) The arguments with regard to the origin of the 
Native American population still stand as in the first edition; and 
Dr. Wilson strenuously maintains the common origin of all mankind, 
applying, indeed, in its support, the occurrence of an extremely long 
series of varieties in the domestic pigeon, adduced by Darwin as the 
starting-point of his theory of natural selection. 

Mr. Lang has published a lecture, delivered by him at Melbourne, 
on “The Aborigines of Australia,”! which, although directed more 
especially to the indication of the means by which the relations of the 
natives to the white settlers may be placed on a satisfactory footing, 
contains a great amount of curious information upon the habits and 
customs of the Australian blacks. 

In a pamphlet on “The Distribution of Nerves to Voluntary 
Muscle,” and in the Croonian lecture for 1865, Dr. Lionel Beale '* 
maintains, in opposition to views very generally received, that the 
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nerves of the muscles are nowhere continuous with the contractile 
tissue in.any way ; and, indeed, that the ultimate nerve-fibres do not, 
strictly speaking, terminate, but return into themselves, forming a sort 
of network, through which the current of nerve-force passes quite 
exterior to the muscular fibres which they influence. 

In a little book, on what he calls “ Finger Gymnastics,” Mr. Edwin 
Jackson?> has called attention to an important department of physical 
education, which has certainly been too much neglected. He holds 
that the efficiency of the hands for a great variety of purposes may 
be greatly increased by the constant practice of various evolutions, 
tending especially to give flexibility and independence of movement 

' to the fingers. The exercises recommended by him seem to be well 
adapted to the production of the desired end. 


All the most characteristic opinions, ancient and modern, supersti- 
tious and scientific, concerning dreams, and many of the most striking 
instances and stories of dreams on record, have been brought together 
by Mr. Seafield within the compass of two volumes.1® He has spared 
no pains, and shirked no research, in order to render his account com- 
plete ; and the consequence is that he has produced a work which will 
be interesting to those who read from simple curiosity, and useful and 
instructive to those who study with scientific aim. One thing soon 
strikes the reader of such a work, and that is, how much succeeding 
writers repeat one another, and how very little new matter or thought 
is added; theories, anecdotes, and quotations, appear again and again, 
and the sum of real knowledge might be comprised within a small 
compass. Mr. Seafield’s aim has been, however, to allow the different 
writers to speak for themselves in their own words; and he has 
modestly forborne any commentary upon, or discussion of, the opinions 
which he quotes. His work as author, is, in fact, limited to a few 
chapters, in which he discusses such questions as the place of dreams 
in a system of divination, biblical dreams, the causes, uses, and phe- 
nomena of dreams, and the modes of dream-interpretation, ancient and 
modern. The style which he adopts would certainly be improved by 
a great deal of pruning, for it sometimes reaches a bombastic inflation, 
and is not unfrequently disfigured by extravagant expressions that are 
not in good taste, and by forced witticisms that now and then border on 
vulgarity. Why should Mr. Seafield, or any other writer, not driven 
to earn his bread by the line, talk of “ public perpendicular suffoce- 
tion,” when he means to speak of hanging? Some of the selections 
are from obscure writers who have not added anything to knowledge, 
while valuable contributions have been omitted, as was perhaps ui 
avoidable; though Mr. Seafield quotes Jean Paul’s “Dream of the 
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Universe,” he has overlooked the admirable philosophical observations 
on dreaming by that writer in his “ Vorschule der Aesthetik.” Lastly, 
it is not easy to understand the logic of the author when he main- 
tains that dreams “show that mental action is not dependent on 
physical organisms, and thus help to establish an important analogical 
argument for the immortality of the soul.” 

If, as Dr. Johnson has said, it is the excellence of a writer to put 
in his book so much as his book will hold, then unquestionably Dr. 
Copland has reached a high level of excellence in this abridged edition 
of his great “ Dictionary of Practical Medicine.’7 A faithful abridg- 
ment is a difficult task enough in any case, and most difficult to the 
author; but in the case of a work so laboriously systematic in its 
method, so pregnant with theory, and so crammed with information, as 
was the first edition of his dictionary, we almost wonder that the 
tenacious energy and persevering industry of Dr. Copland did not 
falter. There is a special interest attaching to a work like this, which, 
though condensed into a summary, is yet a development; those who 
write on medicine at the present day write entirely from a modern 
stand-point, but Dr. Copland having written thirty years ago, and 
now revising his work by the light of the latest scientific acquisitions, 
displays the passage from the old to the new, and, indicating the posi- 
tion successively taken and abandoned, traces for us the march of pro- 
gress. It is indeed a high tribute to the first edition that its author 
can venture to maintain now that subjects, then little known, were 
treated by him in a way which the progress of science has since com 
pletely justified: he claims to have anticipated by a scientific prevision 
some of the most important doctrines established of late years, as, for 
example, the modern opinions with regard to the varieties of fever, the 
latest theory concerning the coagulation of the blood, and, above all, 
the great doctrine of reflex action, both in its physiological aspect as 
“reflex sympathy,” and in its pathological aspect as “ reflex disorder.” 
We have looked carefully through the vast mass of instruction con- 
tained in this somewhat bulky abridgment; and although, as may 
well be supposed, there are some deficiencies detectable, yet the wonder 
. on the whole is that they are so few. Amongst subjects in which 
recent progress has been most marked, and which receive their 
due consideration from Dr. Copland, are embolism of the cerebral 
arteries as a case of softening; Amaurosis, and its ophthalmoscopic 
signs; Amyloid Degeneration, as made known by the researches of 
Virchow and Wilk especially ; the latest observations on Cancer ; and 
the modern theory of Inflammation. Among diseases, the knowledge 
of which has of late received great development, but for an adequate 
description of which we have looked in vain in this dictionary, are 
Leucocythemia, Chronic Alcoholism, Progressive Muscular Atrophy 
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or Wasting Palsy, and Locomotor Ataxy or true Tabes Dorsalis. 
The account of General Paralysis, too—a distinct disease, if there is 
any distinct disease—is vague and defective ; and we doubt whether 
many will be found to agree with Dr. Copland, that it is not conclu- 
sively established that the Acarus is the invariable cause of Scabies. 
Occasionally it appears to us that an elaborate article is given to what 
would more properly find its place in the description of the symptoms 
of a particular disease, whereby some vagueness is incurred, and some 
repetition entailed. In fact, an ungracious critic might sometimes 
ask for more matter with less art, more real organic method with less 
appearance of formal method. We, however, cannot but admire the 
industry which has compiled within reasonable compass such a quan- 
tity of instructive matter; and take leave only to rebel against a 
formidable appendix of more than five hundred formule, which in this 
age is simply an anachronism. 

A great part of the physician’s duty is “to stand sentry against 
the fatal productions of poly-pharmacy,” asserts Dr. Chambers in his 
Lectures.18 Two important principles are by him inculcated with 
great force, both of them well worthy to be had in constant remem- 
brance : the first, that disease is the result, not of any excess of vital 
action, but of deficient life ; and the second, that disease is not a 
morbid entity, which must be expelled like a lurking enemy, but that 
it is life under other than typical conditions. An “excess of vital 
action” he holds to be a contradiction in terms, as there cannot be 
too active a metamorphosis of the tissues into their complete form :— 

“The most active metamorphosis of the body possible, the highest possible 
development of life in every part, is Hearn. The complete cessation of 
metamorphosis is Deatn. ‘The partial cessation, or the exhibition of mate- 
rials in an incomplete form, however copious they may be, is Diszasz. In 
death, the flesh goes on being decomposed, as during life; but, not being 
renewed, the form is lost entirely. In disease, decomposition goes on, but 
renewal flags: the incomplete tissues are retained as part of the imperfect 
body—a sort of ‘death in life’—and are rightly termed by the pathologist 
‘degenerate.’ They are generated, but not re-generated; they are generated 
in an inferior mould or form.” 

In accordance with these principles Dr. Chambers systematises the 
common-sense maxims of treatment, and applies them to the different 
diseases of which he treats in these lectures. He appears to be one 
of those few men who can reconcile themselves to profit by reproof; 
for in this fourth edition he has, in deference to the opinions of critics, 
sacrificed the original title of his book, “The Renewal of Life,” and 
has weeded it of certain extravagances of language and expression. 
Though there yet remain some “ expressions of questionable taste,” 
and of more questionable philosophy, the solid merits and_ practical 
sense of the lectures fully explain the success which the issue ofa 
fourth edition proves them to have had, and to have deserved. 

In three lectures, originally delivered before the College of Physi- 
cians, and now published in one volume, Dr. Peacock considers 





18 “ Lectures, chiefly Clinical.” By Thomas King Chambers, M.D., &. Fourth 
Edition. Churchill and Sons. 1865. 
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certain causes of disease of the heart that have not hitherto been suffi- 
ciently recognised, and points out their evil effects!® In the first 
lecture he gives a detailed account of various cases of disease of the 
heart, originating in malformation of its valves, and describes the forms 
of their defective development, and the mode in which this operates. 
injuriously. He has observed that in as many as 25°5 per cent. of 
cases of valvular disease there was such malformation, and that the 
resultant heart disease by no means necessarily declared itself in early 
life. The second lecture is occupied with an account of diseases origi- 
nating in injuries of the heart and in alterations in the capacity of its 
orifices and cavities. The last lecture contains the results of Dr. Pea- 
cock’s careful observations of the weight of the healthy heart in males 
and females, and of the changes which occur in it in different forms of 
valvular or other disease. In adult males, who have died from acute 
disease or accident, the ordinary weight of the heart is from 9 to 11 oz. ; 
and in those who have died from chronic disease, from 8 to 100z. In 
females the corresponding weights are 8 to 10 oz. and 7 to 90z. Where 
there is general hypertrophy of the heart, the weight may range from | 
the healthy standard to 40 oz. 12 drms.; this last being the weight of 
the heaviest heart which Dr. Peacock has met with. His observations 
have evidently been made with great care and industry, and his 
modest work constitutes a really valuable contribution to medical 
science. 

Mr. Hunter” has embodied in a pamphlet his contributions to 
medical journals concerning the value of the method of injecting cer- 
tain. medicines under the skin—the so-called hypodermic method of 
using them. There can be no doubt that this is sometimes a valuable 
expedient to have recourse to, and that its use will be very much ex- 
tended in time to come; but whether Mr. Hunter’s somewhat indis- 
criminating advocacy will not ultimately do mischief to the cause 
which he has at heart is not so certain. We should be sorry to gua- 
rantee the entire correctness of his physiological pathology, or to act 
implicitly upon the maxims which he enthusiastically enforces. If 
there is one sober truth which an extensive experience teaches, it is 
that opium will not quench the fury of acute idiopathic mania, though 
it will sometimes quench the patient’s life; and yet, if we understand 
Mr. Hunter correctly, he holds that the injection of morphia will act 
miraculously, and in a wonderful way restore the sufferer to his right 
mind. Those, however, who have witnessed the brief snatches of fitful 
sleep that sometimes follow successive injections of*morphia in acute 
mania, and the final fatal collapse, will be disposed to have less certain 
faith than Mr. Hunter appears to have, and to exercise considerable 
caution. 

To read the character of any one with certainty from the expression of 
his features would undoubtedly be of great service in social intercourse. 





19 “On some of the Causes and Effects of Valvular Disease of the Heart: 
being the Croonian Lectures of the Royal College of Physiciansfor 1865.” ByThomas 
B, Peacock, M.D., &c. Churchill and Sons, New Burlington-street. 

2 «6 On the Speedy Relief of Pain and other Nervous Affections by means of the 
Hypodermic Method.” By Charles Hunter. Churchill and Sons. 1865. 
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It is the result of many years’ research into this obscure language 
that Mr. Stothard now presents to the public, in the hope that it will 
be found useful in assisting those who have patronage to fill up appoint- 
ments properly, and those who are about to get married to make proper 
selections.“ Mr. Stothard conceives that Noah must have possessed 
physical power and mental energy of the highest order; for, as he 
plausibly observes, “ to construct a building sufficiently large to hold 
male and female of all animals, in addition to his own family, his three 
sons and their wives, was an undertaking which exceeded all the labours 
of Hercules.”” Shem, Ham, and Japhet, however, whose heads, together 
with the head of their father, Mr. Stothard figures in outline, possessed 
only physical strength, and were deficient in nervous and mental power 
(“a fact which would be evidenced by the stubborn, harsh, and uncom- 
plying quality of the hair’’) ; and so it came to pass that their posterity 
exhibit all sorts of deficiencies. The different varieties of eyes, ears, 
lips, and noses are delineated, and the interpretation of them given; 
and there is also a table, called “The Anthropological Catholicon; 
or, Alpha and Omega of Man: being an Announcement of the various 
Powers of the Human Being from Birth to Death, as a Guide for the 
Scholastic Training of Man, wherever Existing on the Earth.” We 
are sorry to have to add that we have been very greatly shocked in 
the course of our studies ; for on comparing the features of Christ, as 
delineated by Mr. Stothard, with his previous description and inter- 
pretation of individual features, we have been horrified to find that the 
nose is penurious and covetous, the eyé selfish, and that the lips, if any- 
thing, are those of one insensible and inveterate when offended. 

Mr. Heather Bigg has brought together into one book what he has 
written at different times concerning the mechanical appliances suitable 
for the treatment of the different deformities of the human body.” 
During late years the art of mechanical therapeutics has been greatly 
improved, especially in America, under the stimulating influence of the 
recent great war; and so ingeniously have many of the instruments 
been made, and so effectual are they for their purposes, that Mr. Bigg 
confidently hopes “that ultimately deformity will become compara- 
tively rare in civilized communities.’’ Hitherto there has not been 
any trustworthy guide to the mechanical aids necessary for the pre- 
vention and treatment of deformities; and it is this want which the 
author of the work before us has aimed to supply. He appears to have 
aecomplished his design with considerable success. 

This seems to be the age of medical pamphleteering. A popular 
lecture given, or a paper published in a journal, supplies the occasion 
of an appearance before the public in a. separate form, either in the 
hope that the publication “may be of service in the cause of truth 
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inst error,” or “ that it may be instructive to the profession and 
beneficial to the welfare of the public.” Dr. Ellis wishes for the 
first, and Dr. Galloway *4 hopes for the second result; and we may) 
benevolently join them in their hopes and wishes without much 
expectation that the insensible public will ever be duly aware of what 
they have done for its good. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Wi place at the head of our quarterly survey of historical works 
the “Manetho” of Dr. A. H. von Sargans, a treatise which 
carries us into the very depths of hoar antiquity. Von Sargans, who 
has given a good deal of attention to the subject, lays great stress on 
the value of a chronology as a limiting and determining power. He 
accepts and restores Manetho; differs from Bunsen, more or less ; and 
disagrees, we can scarcely say how far, with Lepsius. His book is 
ingenious, and testifies to his research and labour. We dare not say 
that it is convincing, but we can recommend it to fossil-loving histo- 
rians, as embodying a view that deserves .consideration. The oldest 
mythical traces therein take us back to the first peopling of Europe, 
to the islands of the Blessed, to Tartarus (Tartessus), and Hades or 
Gades. Then we come to the earliest emigrations, to Asia, India, and 
Egypt; and on opening the first book of “ Manetho,”’ to Moses and the 
pyramids. With the second (no less than with the first) book we 
come into direct contact with the Biblical narrative, which Von Sar- 
gans is disposed to treat as tenderly as he can, but about which he 
discourses in somewhat cloudy language. As far as we can understand 
him, he regards the Mosaic annals as supplying valuable chronological 
data, but not as containing a purely historical groundwork. Rather, 
the patriarchal story is, he thinks, an adaptation of that of Syria and 
Damascus. The first ten patriarchs are identified by him with the 
ten Babylonian kings of Berosus. Adam himself is Manes, equivalent 
to Ar, (man), whose origin may be referred to Armenia. The author 
seems unable to decide whether Museus, with his mysteries, his Jao, 
his Sabazius, Iacchus, his golden apple-tree on Mount Ida, guarded 
by the Dragon and the Maiden, is a reflex of a purer Eastern theology, 
or whether Moses, with his Jehovah Sabaoth, is the Jewish equivalent 
of a Chaldean prototype: yet he is confident that the Exodus took 
place in the year 1491 B.c. We have said enough of his book. to 
show what the inquisitive reader will find it. It.may suggest truth or 





%3 “The Progress of Medical Science.” By Edward Ellis, M.D., &. 

Pk “On Reflex Paralysis.”” By William Galloway, A.M., Ph.D.. Churchill and 
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1 “ Manethos, die Origenes unserer Geschichte und Chronologie.”” Von Dr. Anton 
Henne. von » gewesenem Professor der Geschichte an der St. Galler 
Kantons: und der Berner Hochschule, u.s.w.. Mit einer synoptischen Tafel der 
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correct error, where it does not directly instruct or convince; but we 
fear that the chronological parallels are not always satisfactorily made 
out. 
Mr. Churchill Babington’s “ Introductory Lecture on Archeology,” 
delivered before the University of Cambridge, starts with a definition 
of the subject and a specification of the principal kinds of archzological 
monuments.” The remains of antiquity among the Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Persians, Jews, Phcenicians, Greeks, and Romans are rapidly 
noticed. Those of the Byzantine empire and medieval Europe are 
next surveyed ; and the essay concludes with a list of the qualifications 
necessary for an archeologist, and an estimate of the pleasures and 
advantages which result from the corresponding study. The author 
illustrates the value of natural history, by showing that it settles the 
dispute of the numismatists, whether the flower which occurs on the 
reverse of the beautiful Greek coins of Rhodes is that of the rose or 
pomegranate. The divided calyx at once, he asserts, proves that the 
representation is intended for the rose, from which flower the island 
derives its name. So does knowledge answer to knowledge, and science 
complete science. 

Mr. Reynolds is quite right in announcing that his sketch of the 
“System of Modern History” does not contain the results of any origi- 
nal research.’ The first part only of this sketch is in our hands. For 
the description of the four centuries of which it treats he has con- 
sulted Hallam, Gibbon, Milman, and Amédée Thierry’s “Tableau de 
YEmpire Romaine.” By the help of these valuable allies he conducts 
us through the dark centuries, beginning with the invasions of the bar- 
barians, and ending with Charlemagne, his wars, and his government. 
Mr. Reynolds appears to us to have read to good purpose the histo- 
rical disquisitions of M. Comte, with whose view of the origin of the 
Feudal System, Mr. Maine, also (quoted by our author) is in general 
harmony. “It need only be remarked,” says Mr. Reynolds, “ that it 
was an organized plan at once of defensive warfare and internal govern- 
ment which arose spontaneously in the absence of any central temporal 
power, as soon as the barbarians settled down in their new country, 
became conscious of the necessity of defending themselves against 
further inroads similar to their own.” And he continues :—“ The 
feudal system was no afterthought, as it were, of the barbarians who 
dismembered the empire, but came necessarily into being under a state 
of circumstances which were essentially the same as they would have 
been if no one of the Northern swarms had succeeded, in establishing 
itself among the nations of the South.” This is but an expression of 
the doctrine of Comte, though ostensibly derived from the pages of 
Maine. The essay in which this view of the origin of feudalism is 
put forth, if not original, is useful reading enough, and well suited to 





2 «The Introductory Lecture on Archzology, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge.” By Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Disney Professor of 
Archexology, &c., Cambridge. Deighton, Bell and Co. 1865. 

3 “ System of Modern History. Part I. Rise of the Modern European System.” 
By S. i. Reynolds, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College. Edinburgh : 
Adam and Charles Black. 1865. 
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the wants of the times in which men almost literally run as they 


The antediluvian opinions expressed by Mr. Gladstone, in his elo- 
quent address delivered before the University of Edinburgh, would 
have justified us in noticing the pamphlet in which it is contained, in 
closer connexion with the archeological essay already described.* The 
distinguished author really believes that the religions of the world 
have some sort of relation to that divine truth which was imparted to 
the Hebrews long before the days of Moses! He really thinks that 
the humanistic element of primitive tradition was embodied in the few 
but pregnant words that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head! and that a link associating the early Greek mythology 
with this humanistic element is supplied by the character of Apollo! 
Mr. Gladstone is not even correct in his archeology, when he says 
that the stringent prohibitions of the second commandment of the 
Decalogue appear to have been specially pointed against the execution 
by human hands of the figure of a man, since that commandment ex- 
pressly forbids the idolatrous imitation of any likeness in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. To comment 
on the address throughout, however, is an enterprise that we cannot 
undertake. It is pleasanter to commend the broad and liberal spirit 
of human sympathy which it displays, and’to point to the proximately 
philosophical declaration that the Greeks have their place in the Pro- 
vidential order of the world, and in the Evangelical Preparation, as 
truly and really as the children of Abraham themselves. 

Were it not for these and similar judicious words, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Address would be appropriately coupled with “Sketches of General 
History,” by the late James Douglas of Cavers, who begins his book 
with the pleasing information that the events and monuments of a 
former world, except the few fragments related in Genesis, perished 
in the Flood. The sketches are about a dozen in number ; they were 
written more than thirty years ago, and some of them delivered in a 
country village, where, let us hope, they found a. fit audience, though 
few. ‘The book is suited to those who hold, with the author, that 
History and Prophecy were at first united, but, when God separated 
Abraham to himself, Prophecy no longer embraced, &c. 

In the Genealogical Calendar of Mr. Charles Roberts we are happy 
to find that there is no pedigree that goes back to the time of the 
Flood, by a long way. His miscellaneous collection of so-called In- 
quisitions post mortem, is described by the laborious author as to a 
certain extent and with variations of date and circumstance, both a 
Chancery and an Exchequer series of these documents.® The value 





4 ** Address on the Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of the 
World : delivered before the University of Edinburgh, on the 3rd of November, 
1865.” By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. London: Murray. 1865. 

5 « Sketches of Early History.” By the late James Douglas of Cavers. 

6 “Calendarium Genealogicum. Henry III. and Edward I.” In two volumes. 
Edited by Charles Roberts, Secretary of the Public Record Office. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co, 1865. 
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of these Inquisitions was known as long ago as 1800, and somewhere 
about thirty years after that date the Record Commissioners pub- 
lished a Calendar with a total omission of the genealogical information, 
and having other secondary but serious defects. These errors Mr. 
Roberts has endeavoured to avoid. He has, he assures us, quoted the 
exact words from the Record in the extracts contained in his nume- 
rous pages, giving them, not in their original abbreviated form, but at 
full, so that they may be readily intelligible. ‘The two volumes con- 
taining these documents relative to the succession of heirs, include 
the two reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 

In the “ Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to the End of the Reign of Henry VIL,” 
we have another instalment of the Record Office series. Mr. G. Duffus 
Hardy prefixes to this valuable catalogue a well-written and attractive 
preface.’ The first part of this preface refers to the peculiarities of 
Saxons and Normans, and, with a little qualification, the estimates seem 
to us correct enough. He sums up: “ ‘Ihe qualities of one race passed 
into the other; the Norman learned to respect and imitate those 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon which imparted greater breadth, greater 
depth, profounder thought and feeling, to his own character; and the 
Anglo-Saxon received in his turn from the Norman a sense of order, 
of organization, of brotherhood in Christendom, he had not possessed 
before.” In the second part of his preface Mr. Hardy sets before 
his readers a brief notice of the main authorities for the History 
of England from the Norman Conquest to the close of the 13th 
century. 

Revenons & nos moutons. With the Rev. Samuel Lysons we return 
to the Flood. This antediluvian gentleman is of opinion that the 
deluge of Genesis fully accounts for various geological phenomena, 
and upsets the theorists who want to push back creation, since they 
cannot push her forward, with a story of an old woman who persisted 
in never being more than fifty years of age, till her son attained the 
half century, when, as mother and son could not both be of the same 
age, he proposed to go back a bit, unless his stationary parent would 
consent to go forward. In citing the authority of C. J. Solinus, Mr. 
Lysons does not intimate any doubt as to the age in which he wrote, 
but boldly places him in the year a.p. 80. Bocchus, indeed, from 
whom Solinus possibly borrowed a part of his material, lived in the 
reign of Claudius, but Solinus himself did not long precede that of 
Arcadius, and is first quoted by Augustin about a.p. 426. In en- 
deavouring to answer the question who and what were our British 
aneestors,® Mr. Lysons displays a good deal of curious ingenuity, ad- 
ducing various resemblances, especially in language, to show that the 








7 “ Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History of Great Britain, 
to the End of the Reign of Henry VII.” By Thomas Duffus Hardy, Deputy: 
Keeper of the Public Records. Published by the Authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Vol. II. From a.D. 1006 to a.p. 1200. 
London : Longman, Green, and Co. 1865. 
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story of Nennius, who gives the first peopling of this country to 
Brutus, is not an invention of his own, but that early rovers, about 
the time of the siege of Troy, may have been our first colonists. He 
maintains that the same language and religion prevailed both in 
Britain and Assyria, and is very indignant with those sceptical in- 
quirers who threaten to take all the plums out of his historical 
pudding, leaving him without his. Phcenician visits to the Cassiterides, 
and even depriving him of the more modern and truly religious luxury 
of Gunpowder Treason and Plot. It is only fair to say that Mr. 
‘eet is a man of considerable reading, though of feeble intellectual 
igestion. 

It is arelief to pass from the historical chaos which no sunlight illu- 
minates, to the comparative ¢erra firma of the ancient Eastern World, 
which Mr. George Rawlinson treads with a dexterous and often 
steady, if sometimes adventurous foot, lighted by the torch of an 
ingenious erudition where the lustre of direct evidence pales or ex- 
pires. The third volume of “The Five Great Monarchies ” shows con- 
siderable research, and an extensive acquaintance with the subjects 
treated. If there is here and there a passage which indicates a pre- 
disposition on the author’s part to believe the most he can, it may 
serve to correct the opposite tendency, on the part of men like the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis, to believe the least they can. Mr. Rawlinson 
may be right in his high estimate of Babylomian civilisation, but we 
confess to an a priori distrust of his Chaldeean clients, and cannot consent 
to accredit those genethlialogical Galileos with the invention of the 
telescope, which he is half-inclined to attribute to them, though he 
does not actually do so. There is not mueh to object to in Mr. 
Rawlinson’s use of Biblical documents. In affirming the true deriva- 
tion of Babel to be Bab Il, the gate of the god II, he tacitly admits 
that the Hebrew etymology is mythical, which is candid. He is not 
always, however, equally satisfactory ; as when, in referring to the 
siege of Tyre, he explains away the words of Ezekiel which imply that 
Nebuchadnezzar did not take Tyre ; or when he coolly assumes that the 
Greek names of musical instruments, which occur in the Book ot 
Daniel, prove the existence of an early international intercourse, 
whereas, taken in conjunction with numerous other critical data, 
they afford a strong presumption of the late origin of that religious 
romance. In fact, Mr. Rawlinson’s whole treatment of this book is 
disappointing. He appeals to it as history, and (though not without 
an approach to rationalism) accepts the story of the Babylonian king 
as authentic, humorously observing that the malady of Nebuchad- 
nezzar consisted in the belief that one is not a man but a beast, and 
sometimes in the loss of the erect posture, and a preference for walking 
on all-fours. We are glad to think that Mr. Rawlinson manages to 





9 ‘*The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World ; or, the History, 
Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia.” 
Collected and Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By George Rawlin. 
son, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. In four volumes. Vol. III. London: 
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preserve his erect posture, and that he seldom shows any preference 
for the adoption of the natural and primitive mode of locomotion to 
which Nebuchadnezzar had recourse, when, as Mr. Rawlinson informs 
us, “he was no doubt strictly confined to the private gardens attached 
to his palace!” and “his subjects generally, it is probable, were not 
allowed to know of his condition!” while “ the queen most likely held 
the reins of power.” If there was nothing better than this in Mr. 
Rawlinson’s new volume, we should have little to say in its favour. 
But there is much that is valuable and interesting in it. The two 
monarchies described in it, are that of Media, being the third mo- 
narchy, and that of Babylonia, or the fourth. The climate, pro- 
ductions, character, manners, language, literature, science, and 
history, form the topics of the chapters into which the volume is 
divided. The arrangement seems judicious, the presentment of facts 
is tolerably attractive, the geographical survey is comprehensive and 
readable, and the style is clear, manly, and unaffected. The chapter 
on the religion of the Medes is, we think, the most noticeable in the 
book. The earliest form of this religion, according to our author, is 
to be found in what are regarded on internal evidence as the oldest 
sections of the Zendavesta, perhaps dating back to the time of Moses. 
Before the rise of the Median, Iranic, or Persian system, there was 
“ a sensuous and superficial nature-worship,” common to the eastern and 
western branches of the Arian race. From this nature-worship the 
Median system was arevolt. Dividing the spiritual intelligences which 
it recognized into good and evil, it subordinated them to a single great 
intelligence, Ahura-Mazdao, the highest object of adoration, the true 
creator, preserver, and governor of the universe. Mr. Rawlinson, how- 
ever, while distinctly allowing that the Median or Persian religion was 
monotheistic in a certain sense, refuses to coucur with Haug in the 
opinion that this conception of Ahura-Mazdao as the Supreme Being is 
perfectly identical with the notion of Elohim or Jehovah which we find 
in the books of the Old Testament. Omitting mere over-refinements, 
and conceding that the Jewish idea of God gradually gained in purity 
and sublimity, we should find it difficult to point out any im- 
portant difference between the Median god and the God that walked 
in the garden in the cool of the day, smelled a sweet savour, “came 
down to see the city and the tower,” ate cakes with Abraham, wrestled 
with Jacob, and was seen by the elders of Israel with a paved work of 
a sapphire stone under his feet. That Mr. Rawlinson, however, recog- 
nises the religion of the Medes as not only monotheistic, but as anti- 
idolatrous, is a noticeable and instructive fact. 

In Karl Schmidt’s “Comparative Tables of the Literature and Poli- 
tical History of the Leading Civilized Nations of the New World,” will be 
found a clearly-arranged and compact summary of the social events and 
literary productions which distinguished, in the succession of centuries, 
the more important European countries—Germany, England, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Scandinavia. Each country has its own column, 
and, to compensate for omissions, an extra or miscellaneous column com- 
pletes the arrangement.!° 
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Much has been said lately of the Simancas State Papers. The best 
-aecount of these papers, and of the castle in which they are preserved, 
is, so far as we know, to be found in Mr. Bergenroth’s excellent calendar. 
Mr. Spencer Hall, whose attention was long since directed to these 
documents by Mr. P. Fraser Tytler, has given us, in a little volume 
with a lively introduction and copious index, a series of extracts from 
these papers, which he professes to have rendered gorrectly, without 
the slightest attempt at style! Of course the question is what is 
the nature and what the value of these so-called documents. Don 
Tomas Gonzalez, canon of Plasencia, appears to have written certain 
historical notices respecting Philip II. and Queen Elizabeth, founded 
on a contemporary diplomatic correspondence. In what relation does 
this work stand to the original witnesses ? and who are the original wit- 
nesses?. We do not see that Mr. Spencer Hall throws much light on 
this question, though he certainly allows us to conjecture that among 
them are De Feria, Don Alvaro de la Cuadra, Bishop of Aquila, and Don 
Guzman de Silva. The misfortune, however, is that these witnesses 
give only a second-hand testimony, inasmuch as they speak with the 
voice of the canon of Plasencia, and whether that voice truly reports 
their own evidence is a question that the translator does not enable us 
to answer. . 

From Simancas to Austria is an abrupt transition,” yet we venture 
to make it under the escort of Herr Springer, whose second volume is 
in our hands. In his history of Austria since the Peace of Vienna in 
1809, we have a copious account of the great transactions of the revo- 
lutionary war in Hungary, as well as of antecedent events and 
changes as far back as the year 1840. The present volume contains 
five books, describing the genesis of the revolution and its maturity, 
and then passing to the parliamentary period and the revolutionary 
crisis, and in conclusion terminating with the return to absolutism. 
This return, however, has its bright side, in the historian’s opinion, 
since the bankruptcy of Austria affords to her subject populations a 
splendid opportunity for the exercise of a power which will determine 
their own destiny. In characterising the revolutionary leaders, Herr 
Springer is, as far as we can judge, without partiality ; at any rate, we 
do not discern any bias, except perhaps in the case of Kossuth. His 
complaint against the Hungarian chief is that he was revolutionary 
and impracticable, that his programme was the French programme of 
Liberty and Equality, and that in him the agitator overpowered and 
eclipsed the statesman. 

In the “ History of the United States,” by C. F. Neumann, we have 
a detailed account of the occurrences which have made the great 
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Transatlantic Republic the hope of one class of minds—the despair 
of another arid opposite class.!° The first volume of this work was 
noticed in the April number of the Westminster Review for 1864, 
The second volume, published about a year after, contains a very full - 
recital of events that took place between the first presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson and the close of the second presidency of Andrew Jackson. 
In spite of ay occasional commonplace against despots, and an 
anti-English bias, which is also occasional, we are disposed to con- 
sider the volume before us as written in a mature and reflective spirit. 
We ought to warn all sympathisers with the South that Herr Neumann 
is not of their way of thinking. He is an anti-slavery and pro- 
Northern writer, and would subscribe to the opinion expressed in 
the fifth chapter of the second book of the popular edition of the 
“ Principles of Political Economy :”— 

‘That the sons of the deliverers of the West Indian negroes should see 
with complacency, and encourage by their sympathies, the foundation of a 
great and powerful military commonwealth, pledged by its principles, and 
driven by its strongest interests, to be the armed propagator of slavery through 
every region of the east into which its power can penetrate, discloses a mental 
state -in the leading portion of our higher and middle classes, which it is 
melancholy to see, and will be a lasting blot in English history.” 


The prepossessions now indicated assuredly influence our author ; but 
he does not appear to us to have written by any means a mere pamphlet 
history of the United States. On the contrary, he tells the tale of 


American freedom, conflict, and progress, in a calm and dignified 
manner, dwelling on its general development, as well as on its special 
antagonisms—so, at least, we judge from the present volume, the’only 
one known tothe reviewer. The plan of the history is comprehensive, 
the amount of research creditable, the style clear and tolerably forcible, 
though seldom or never picturesque. One more volume: will, we 
believe, complete the work. The present instalment carries us from 
the beginning of Jefferson’s administration to the end of Jackson’s. 
It is of course very full of interesting matter, and introduces ts to 
many of the leading men of America—Adams, Monroe, Clay (a man 
greatly admired by our historian), Colquhoun, Hamilton, Madison, &. 
Personal portraiture, description of events, and a satisfactory present- 
ment of political transaction and circumstance, are comprised in this 
volume. ‘That it is dedicated to the late excellent President of the 
great Republic, in a somewhat vehement exordium, serves to show the 
spirit of the author. When the remaining volume shall be published, 
we shall perhaps have a complete and trustworthy history of the United 
States. 

The story of the first war with America, the narrative ,of our dif- 
ferences with the Colonies, and of our military operations in that 
great armed debate which closed in the capitulation of Cornwallis and 
the freedom of the daughter country (a daughter no more), may be 
read with profit in Mr. Massey’s reprint of his well-known and 
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valuable “ History of England during the Reign of George III.”"* ‘T'wo 
volumes of the revised and corrected edition, in a popular and even 
portable form, invite and deserve perusal. The administration of 
‘ Walpole, of the Great Commoner, of North, of Rockingham, and 
Shelburne, are all included in the period-comprised in them. The 
second volume opens with an interesting chapter on the progress of 
manners from the Middle Ages, when “the Christian knight deemed 
it his highest preferment to be the obsequious slave of woman, and 
the marriage tie was never more frail than when women were all but 
worshipped,” to the middle of the last century, when “the highest 
persons in the nation, from the king and his court downwards, lived 
in open adultery, when religion and its ministers were treated with 
neglect and ridicule; when drinking, gaming, and brutal sports were 
the principal occupations of gentlemen; when great ladies patronised 
places of amusement which the law declared loose and disorderly,” &. 
The period traversed by Mr. Massey is very important, and in its 
social and political aspects so nearly related to our own time (though 
the relation is often one of differences rather than resemblances), that 
we are glad to find so available a history emanating from so judicious 
an historian. Never picturesque, never daring, brilliant, or profound, 
Mr. Massey, while sedate in style, is sober in judgment, liberal in sen- 
timent, and well-acquainted with his subject. 

The story of the Indian Mutiny is related in nearly thirty chapters 
by Mr. Holloway, who, as he participated in the defence of Lucknow, 
justly thinks he has a claim to be considered as an authority.!® Mr. 
Holloway has, to his sorrow, been a part of what he relates. He 
was severely wounded himself, and his wife, his sister, and brother-in- 
law “ fell victims to the cowardly treachery and fiendish cruelty of the 
Nena.” The narrative, written by a non-commissioned officer—for so 
Mr. Holloway describes himself—is dedicated to Lady Inglis, who 
attests that she has read it with great interest. Mr. Holloway, if 
deticient in good taste, and pretentious in his commonplace, has at 
least the merit of sometimes describing what he saw. 

The Muse of Biography now carries us back to an earlier period, 
when-Steele, the subject of Mr. Montgomery’s memoirs,'® was a boy 
at school, Lord Mohun, “the exceedingly fast nobleman” of an 
English humourist of modern days, was tried by his peers for the 
murder of the comedian, William Mountford, and acquitted. Seven 
years after he was concerned in the fight which ended in the death of 
Captain Coote. Thackeray pictures Steele as knowing and seeing 
“all these people,” writing and sighing for the beautiful Bracegirdle, 
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beloved of Hill, the friend of Mohun; as going home tipsy in many a 
chair, after many a bottle in many a tavern, and as flying from many 
a bailiff. Against the jeering caricature of Thackeray in “ Esmond,” as 
well as in the familiar series of lectures, and against what he conceives 
to be the unwarrantable strictures of Lord Macaulay, Mr. Montgomery 
undertakes to defend Steele, already vindicated by Mr. Forster. 
The defence, however, appears in the form of a life, or rather of a 
biographical omnium gatherum, in which the central figure of the 
drama is almost hidden by the crowd of contemporary celebrities which 
environ it ; for Mr. Montgomery has not written, or even tried to write, 
as an artist who gives due prominence to character, circumstance, or 
action by the omission of the accidental or superfluous, He intended 
from the beginning to tell us the story of Congreve, Vanbrugh, Pope, 
Swift, Addison, Tickell, Budgell, and others, and he has done it; but 
in doing this he has not written a life, but only manufactured memoirs. 
No doubt, however, there is a mass of interesting material brought 
together, and the portrait of Steele may be traced from time to time 
in a succession of dissolving views. Richard Steele, born at Dublin 
in 1671, was educated at the Charterhouse, in London. About twenty 
years after he was admitted as a postmaster at Merton College, Oxford, 
though previously matriculated at Christ Church. Leaving the Univer- 
sity without a degree, Steele, like Coleridge, enlisted in the army. Lord 
Cutts, then colonel of the Coldstream Guards, to which Steele belonged, 
got him first an ensigncy and then the command of a company. Mr. 
Montgomery tells us that Steele particularly distinguished himself at 
the attack on the Castle of Namur in 1695, and the siege of Venloo 
in 1702. ‘The year before this last action appeared Steele’s famous 
“ Christian Hero,” dedicated to his patron, Lord Cutts; and shortly 
after received a practical illustration when this anticipator of 
muscular Christianity drifted into a duel with a brother officer. 
A nobler distinction, however, awaited him as the originator 
of a new periodical literature. In 1709 he commenced the Zuatler, 
which Hazlitt preferred to the Spectator. This serial, continued 
to 271 numbers, contains the famous Bickerstaff portraits, which Mr. 
Montgomery thinks superior in heartiness to that of Sir Roger de 
Coverley. The first number of the Coverley papers, in which that 
famous country gentleman whose great-grandfather is humorously 
identified with the inventor of the immortal dance, is introduced, was 
written by Steele, with some six or seven other numbers, among them 
the “ Coverley Household,” the “ Coverley Lineage,” “Sir Roger in 
Love,”’ and the “Coverley Economy.” In addition to his literary 
work, Steele had, successively, a variety of avocations, He was 4 
commissioner in the Stamp Office; a member of Parliament, from 
which he was expelled for writing two obnoxious pamphlets, though 
supported by Walpole, Stanhope, Addison, and other notable persons. 
After the accession of George I., Steele was made surveyor of the 
royal stables at Hampton. Honours crowded in on him. He was 
knighted on the presentation of an address, elected member for 
Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, appointed commissioner of forfeited 
estates in Scotland, and, in 1719, had to console himself for the loss 
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of 10,000/., consequent on the revocation of the patent constituting 
him governor of the Royal Company of Comedians. _In 1725, or about 
that year, Steele, who had, after quitting London with shaken health 
and impaired fortune, temporarily resided in Bath, retired to his seat 
of Llangunnor, near Carmarthen, having first made over to his creditors 
an assignment of his property. Amid the murmur of water, the whisper 
of breezes, and the singing of birds (to use his own words) he spent 
the last few years of his life, still struck with a new sense of pleasure. 
“J was told,” says Mr. Victor (quoted by our author), “ he retained his 
cheerful sweetness of temper to the last, and would often be carried 
out, of a summer evening, where the country lads and lasses were 
assembled at their rural sports, and with his pencil give an order on 
his agent, the mercer, for a new gown to the best dancer. In this 
charming retreat he died, September Ist, 1729, aged fifty-eight. Steele 

was twice married: the first time to a lady of Barbadoes, the second 
time to Mary, the daughter of John Scurlock of Llangunnor, Esq., to 
whom are addressed those playful, prattling, tender, and admiring 
letters in which her “ Prueship” is immortalised. 

Among the claims to a share in a sublunary immortality preferred 
for her posthumous client, Miss Berry, by an accomplished lady, who 
herself lives only in memory, are included her pre-eminently social 
existence and her acquaintance with interesting and illustrious persons. 
A friend of literature and of literary people, , Miss Berry, we are re- 
minded by Lady Theresa Lewis, had seen “the dawn of genius, lead- 
ing to lasting renown, and the wane of power, health, and beauty, 
generation after gener ation.”27 Nor is it only as a spectator, but as 
an authoress, that Miss Berry has a title to posthumous regard. She 
assisted, perhaps superseded, her father in editing the MSS, bequeathed 
to their care by her admiring friend Lord Orford; she edited the 
letters of Madame du Deffand; she published, with a biographical 
notice, a selection of the letters of Rachael Lady Russell, and an 
original work, in two volumes, entitled, “A Comparative View of 
Social Life in England and France from the Restoration of Charles IT. 
to the Present Time.” In addition to the claims of authorship, Miss 
Berry had other claims to our respect. She was possessed of con- 
siderable classical learning, reading Martial, Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Livy with more or less facility. She had a sound practical, if not 
profound intellect, studying and appreciating the works of Malthus, and 
expressing her views on political economy with a distinctness and force 
which evince that she had, at any rate, some grasp of its principles. 
A tenderer interest encircles her memory, as sharing with her sister 
the affectionate regard of Horace Walpole, who called them his wives 
and darling children, Miss Berry being the chief favourite, though, in 
spite of the world’s gossip, the man and woman were, in Wordsworth’s 
language, but a “ pair of friends,” she being young and Horace sev enty- 
two, With all these points of interest, the two sisters are not un- 
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deserving of a biographical notice. The three volumes which contain 
Miss Berry’s letters, journals, &c., with an explanatory commentary 
from the editress, might have been condensed into two; but we 
perhaps owe much to the discrimination and forbearance of Lady 
Theresa Lewis, who, with two trunks loaded with literary material, 
has thus wisely economised both space and time, and on the whole 
has executed her office with taste and judgment. The father of the 
two ladies whom these volumes introduce to a generation that know 
them not, was the nephew of a Scotch merchant, named Ferguson, 
who came to London in 1709, and made a fortune of £300,000, which 
became the inheritance of his sister’s sons, or, rather, the Misses Berry’s 
father was ultimately compelled to content himself with an annuity of 
about £1000 a year, while his younger brother appropriated the lion’s 
share. The earliest years of the sisters, born, one in 1763 and the 
other in 1764, were spent in Yorkshire. When Mary, the eldest, was 
seven years old, they removed to Chiswick. When she was twenty, 
they accompanied their father to the Continent, residing at Florence, 
Montpellier, and Paris, at which last place they became acquainted 
with the future husband of the renowned Madame de Stael, whom 
also they knew. In 1788, they first met Horace Walpole, some of 
whose letters, never before published, give grace and animation to 
some pages of these volumes. But their circle of acquaintance, as 
time advanced, included numerous celebrities, royal personages, as 
well as distinguished men, like Playfair and Lord Byron, or note- 
worthy women, like Mrs. Somerville and Joanna Baillie. Both the 
Misses Berry were recognised queens of society, reigning especially 
at Strawberry Hill, by the divine right that constituted them sove- 
reigns. We cannot follow them closely in their triumph of life in 
England or on the Continent. Briefly, in or soon after 1808, they 
knew or began to know everybody: Rogers, Walter Scott, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Aberdeen, &c. In 1809-1812, 
we find Miss Berry at Blackheath, Kensington, Devonshire House, 
&c.; dining with the Princess of Wales, who addressed to her at least 
one most Princess-of-Wales-like letter, which may be read in the pre- 
sent volume ; or supping at Melbourne House, or chatting with Byron 
at Mr. Montagu’s. In the year 1817 Mr. Berry died. In 1824, 
the sisters left their thirty years’ home in North Audley Street, and 
went to reside in Park Lane. In 1825, they selected a house in Curzon 
Street, their last abode. It was in this year that Miss Berry pub- 
lished her “Comparative View,” which met with the commendation 
of Hallam, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Walter Scott, and other eminent 
persons. In 1843, the health of Agnes, the younger sister, declined, 
and that of Miss Berry herself became less robust. In January, 
1852, Agnes died, and in November of the same year Mary followed 
her sister, having counted nearly ninety years of joy and sorrow. 
Miss Berry had what would be called a masculine intellect. In 
politics, she was a Whig of the old school. With a thoroughly 
healthy mind, and not without natural piety, she resisted all religious 
encroachments, affirming that exaggerated ideas of imaginary duties 
towards a Creator, and of an eternal occupation of mind with one’s 
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own feelings and one’s own hopes for oneself, become selfish and 
destroy all the little kind interests of life; and adding, as advice to a 
correspondent, ‘‘ Beware of thinking you were sent into this world to 
be eternally occupied with the world to come, which I can never believe 
the way to attain it.” 

The sweet saintly soul of Eugénie de Guérin, whose journal has 
been so much admired, would have had little sympathy with this 
mundane wisdom. With Eugénie this world was but the shadow of 
that other. When her brother Maurice was dead, she followed him 
in her wild fancy into the Three Abodes. Turning from that of happi- 
ness, and passing on into the place of suffering, the gulf of fire, she 
exclaimed, “ Let not my brother be there among the reprobates! 
Perhaps,” she continued, “he is in purgatory, where one expiates 
the weaknesses of the heart, the doubts of the soul, the half inclina- 
tions to evil.” And so she goes on, in trouble about the soul of her 
brother, praying evermore, with the hope that prayer might bring 
relief: “prayers for the dead being the dew of purgatory.” Her 
Journal, already so well known—and, filled as it is with beautiful and 
refined thought and fancy, deserving to be so known—now appears in 
an English version, well printed and prettily got up.'8 

In Frederick William Robertson, an eloquent preacher in the Church 
of England, and a faithful servant of mankind according to his know- 
ledge and power, we have another example of religious life and devo- 
tion, which we can admire and love, but only partly approve. His 
ideal was not that of a dreamer in the cloister, but rather that of a 
man who desired to realise every thought and associate every feeling 
with its corresponding action. The interest which we feel in tracing 
his history is augmented by the consciousness that he is a contem- 
porary, whose doubts, beliefs, aspirations, culture, and circumstances 
have a certain resemblance to our own. We have lived over the same 
period, read the same books, had the same fears and the same hopes. 
Some of us have found rest as Mr. Robertson found it; others have 
been convinced that his solution is not the true one, and are still seek- 
ing that internal peace, that intellectual truth, which “systems”’ are 
usually powerless to confer on inquisitive and importunate minds. 
What Mr. Robertson succeeded in accomplishing for himself and 
some others, what he was, did, thought, and felt, will all be found 
sufficiently detailed in the “ Life and Writings,” edited by the Rev. 
Stopford H. Brooke.!® The subject of this rapid notice, F. W. 
Robertson, was the eldest of the seven children of Frederick and Sarah 
Robertson, and was born in London, at the house of his grandfather, 
Colonel Robertson, on the 3rd of February, 1816. His early years 
were passed at Leith, where he was rocked and cradled to the roar of 
artillery. At nine years of age he was sent to the Grammar-school 
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of Beverley. In 1829 the family went to Tours, where young 
Robertson studied the classics, and acquired a knowledge of the 
French language valuable in after life. We afterwards find him at 
the New Academy, Edinburgh, a hard-working yet somewhat dreamy 
lad. The profession first selected for him was that of the law, which 
he detested, and, after trial, relinquished. Early prepossessions, and 
certain active and adventurous tendencies, perhaps, made the youth 
incline to the soldier’s trade ; but, after vainly waiting for a commis- 
sion, he turned his thoughts to Oxford, and, notwithstanding his pre- 
vious declaration of “anything but the Church,” he was ordained a 
deacon of the English Church in 1840. His ministry was exercised 
in more than one cure: at Christ Church, Cheltenham ; at St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxford ; and finally at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. In Mr. Robertson’s 
life there is little of incident to be registered. He was a sort of 
model parson of a town ; perhaps much what that typical personage in 
Chaucer would have been had he lived in the nineteenth century. 
He was great as an anti-popularity, yet deservedly popular preacher ; 
good in his practical kindnesses towards the poor and suffering, and 
wise in his conduct; rarely, if ever, swayed by the stormy breath of 
passion. He had many friends, among whom we find Lady Byron; 
he had many enemies, none of whom have any individuality that we 
can see, but who are sufficiently represented by a certain low religious 
newspaper, which Mr. Robertson, we presume, seldom regarded and 
never respected. The labours of this noble and zealous man closed on 
Sunday, the 5th of June, 1853. On the 15th of August, in the same 
year, he went whither we all must. Besides his general cul- 
ture, ‘which, though creditable, does not strike us as being greater 
than that of the higher class of students in our own time, Mr. 
Robertson had talents bordering on if never rising into genius. 
But what chiefly attracts us in this man is his earnest truth- 
seeking character, his sympathy with the great topics of the time, 
his feeling for the working classes, and his views about politics, poetry, 
inspiration—in a word, his theory of life and philosophical method. 
Had he been a layman, these characteristics would have been less 
remarkable. That a clergyman should hold the views that Robertson 
held, that a minister of the English Church should acknowledge the 
truth that is in Malthus, should see a divine something in the French 
Revolution of 1848, should prepare himself for lecturing on the Books 
of Samuel by a course of political economy and secular history, should 
openly teach that the Mosaic cosmogony could not be reconciled with 
geological facts, and while he did not deny that the Pentateuch was 
compiled by Moses, should acquaint his congregation with the dis- 
cussion on the Jehovah and Hlohim documents—all this, and much 
more than this, showed a bold and vigorous originality that placed 
Mr. Robertson high above the rotwriers of the pulpit. His Chris- 
tianity was certainly peculiar to himself. He rejected the “ Brah- 
minical” doctrine of the Atonement, and, while in some sense he 
continued to believe in eternal punishment, he hoped for a universal 
restoration. He had his own views on inspiration, maintaining that 
woman’s position is mythically described as a curse in Genesis, He could 
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not accept the High Church system. He dreaded Low Churchism ; he 
was no follower of Kingsley nor of Maurice; he thought the Bishop 
of Exeter and Mr. Gorham both wrong; yet, far from being a bigot, 
he recognised a truth or an excellence in modes of thought opposed to 
those of the Protestant churches in general. He saw a truth, for 
instance, in the root of Mariolatry, and spoke of Comte’s speculations 
on the glory of woman with respect. His philosophical method 
might accordingly be described as eclectic, if we did not prefer to 
characterize it as intuitional or sentimental. Even for a belief in the 
most fundamental of all religious doctrines—the existence of God—he 
did not look for evidence of an argumentative kind; and of the 
intellectual conception of God as Creator, Cause Immanent, Life, &c., 
he was not prepared to assert or deny anything. My God, he says, is 
not the philosopher’s God; and he goes on to question the goodness 
and wisdom, in some aspects, of the external world, and to declare 
his dissatisfaction with the argument of design, of which he had 
previously said that, though valuable for edification and defence, yet 
“for proving God’s existence or demonstrating to one well-informed 
infidel the falsity of his opinion, I believe it ever has been and ever 
must be powerless.” We cannot find any distinct formal statement of 
Mr. Robertson’s method of ascertaining truth. His language is not 
explicit. ‘Truth is discovered by the soul, he says; it is intuitive, it 
is felt, it is transcendental. Such, at least, seems to be the meaning 
of various passages scattered over these volumes. For ourselves, we 
do not believe in transcendental metaphysics; and Mr. Robertson’s 
convictions seem to us often merely subjective. He disdains proof 
and disparages the understanding. He proffers to our acceptance so 
many hypotheses harmonizing with his own feelings, and gives us, 
not “reasoned truth,” but unverified assumptions, which, for aught 
we know, may proceed from the prepossessions of education, the sugges- 
tions of fancy, or the demands of the undisciplined emotions. ‘This is 
his cardinal weakness. He builds, in our judgment, without foun- 
dations. His house may be beautiful, but it is erected on the sands. 
The doom of such a house we all know. Yet with many abatements 
Mr. Robertson’s mind was, in its degree and kind, a noble, wise, 
suggestive mind. Embalmed in this Life and Letters, it will influence 
many for good, and contribute towards the rise of that purer, broader 
Christianity which will, perhaps, supplant the antagonist systems 
which he deprecated, though, with his characteristic comprehensiveness 
of vision, he saw a soul of goodness in them. We shall only add that 
the editor has done his work, in the main, in a workmanly way. 

With Watt and Boulton we descend from the celestial region to this 
visible diurnal sphere. Mr. Smiles’s new volume concludes the author’s 
“Lives of the Kngineers.”*° The life of James Watt, the practical 
inventor and introducer of the condensing engine, though in preparation 
many years ago, was abandoned by Mr. Smiles on finding that the 
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literary executor of the late Mr. Watt, of Aston Hall, Birmingham, 
had already taken the subject in hand. A subsequent examination of 
documents brought from Soho, including the original correspondence 
of Watt, Small, Boulton, and others, led Mr. Smiles to think that the 
story of Watt’s life was one that would well bear to be retold in con- 
nexion with the life and labours of Matthew Boulton, of Soho. The 
biography is introduced by a preliminary history of the invention, or 
rather with a continuous notice of the men who served as pioneers 
to progress—the Marquis of Worcester, Papin, Savery, and New- 
comen. We then come to the chapter which supplies the details of 
the lineage and birthplace, boyhood, and apprenticeship of James 
Watt. Watt was born at Greenock, on the Clyde, on the 19th of 
January, 1736, of industrious, intelligent, and pious parents. He 
showed, in early life, a considerable talent for fictitious narrative, his 
improvised tales being both humorous and pathetic. He made some pro- 
gress in the rudiments of Latin and Greek at the Grammar School of 
his native town, and was more successful in the study of mathematics, 
under Mr. John Marr. At eighteen years of age he was sent to 
Glasgow to learn the trade of a mathematical instrument-maker. 
Refused permission to begin business in Glasgow, he found an asylum 
in the college, made friends with the professors, and entered into inti- 
mate relations with Robison. Mr. Smiles describes their conferences 
on the power of steam, and acquaints us with Watt’s first idea of the con- 
densing engine. His various difficulties, his improvements, his partner- 
ship with Roebuck, his continued experiments, and their failure after 
Roebuck’s ruin, the association between Watt and Boulton, and the sue- 
cessfui manufacture of engines, are next detailed, the story of Boulton’s 
life being eombined with that of Watt after the first hundred and 
sixty pages. The two men, who eventually became partners, seem to 
have been in some sort complementary characters: Watt having genius 
without business habits, and Boulton to a realizing imagination adding 
a slight aptitude for business details. Boulton, too, was cheerful and 
self-sustained, while Watt, a constant invalid, at least till more 
advanced life, was despondent, anxious, and melancholy. Of their 
common struggles and common triumphs we can give no sketch in this 
place. Mr. Smiles has told the tale in his clear, manly style, with 
sufficient anecdote to illustrate and enrich the narrative, and sufficient 
technical or scientific explanation to make his readers understand the 
nature of the inventions and experiments which he records, James 
Watt died on the 19th of August, 1819, in the eighty-third year of his 
age, and was buried near his deceased friend and partner, Mr. Boulton, 
in Handsworth Church. The epitaph, written by Lord Brougham, 
and inscribed on Chantrey’s colossal statue of Watt, in Westminster 
Abbey, is pronounced by Mr. Smiles beyond comparison the finest 
lapidary inscription in the English language :—“ Not to perpetuate a 
name which must endure while the peaceful arts flourish, but to show 
that mankind have learned to honour those who best deserve their grati- 
tude ; the King, his ministers, and many of the nobles and commoners 
of the realm raised this monument to James Watt, who, directing the 
force of an original genius, early exercised philosophical research to 
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the improvement of the steam-engine, enlarged the resources of his 
country, increased the power of man, and rose to an eminent place 
among the most illustrious followers of science and the real benefactors 
of the world. Born at Greenock, 1786. Died at Heathfield, in 
Staffordshire, 1819.” Those who would see the justification of this 
eulogy may be referred to the pages of Watt’s latest biographer. 

A work of a very different kind awaits the reader of the “ History 
of the New Cesar.’2! M. P. Vesinier, with a wholesale and indis- 
criminating hatred of Louis Napoleon, has portrayed him as a con- 
spirator, and narrated his two famous exploits at Strasbourg and 
Boulogne in vehement and almost abusive language. In page 136 he 
writes :—“ D’aprés ce qui précéde il est facile de comprendre quel est le 
genre de gloire et d’honneur qui serait rentré dés lors avec l’insurgé 
de Boulogne, s’il eut réussi en 1840. Nous avons vu depuis le Deuz- 
Décembre en quoi consiste l’honneur Napoléonien, et qu’il n’exclut ni 
la trahison, ni le parjure, ni le vol, ni l’assassinat, ni le guet-a-pens, car 
c'est escorté de tous ces crimes qu’il a fait son entrée triomphale depuis 
dix ans, et c’est grace Aeux qu’il est aujourd’hui glorieux et regnant.” 
After such plain speaking we are not surprised to learn that M. P. 
Vesinier, foreé par Vintolérance politique, has abandoned the Continent 
and taken refuge in this country, where he hopes a welcome for his 
book as well as an asylum for himself. ~ 

A still more accusatory work has been written by Mr. W. J. 
Fitzpatrick, the biographer of Bishop Doyle, Lady Morgan, and Lord 
Cloncurry, entitled the “Sham Squire.”*? It appears that this appella- 
tion was the nickname given to Justice Higgins, who began life as an 
errand-boy, shoeblack, and waiter in a porter-house, and became a 
newspaper proprietor, attorney-at-law, and the wealthy agent of the 
English Government. The publication of the Cornwallis Papers dis- 
closed the fact that Francis Higgins was the person who gave the 
information which led to the arrest and death of Lord E. Fitzgerald, 
though our author contends that Counsellor Francis Magan, and 
not Higgins, was his immediate and actual betrayer. It is, it seems, an 
error to represent the journal of which Mr. Higgins was proprietor as a 
patriotic print, or even as friendly to the United Irishmen, and the 
romance which has been manufactured about the Sham Squire, and 
which took definite form in a story so called, published about nine years 
ago in a serial, has been entirely dissipated by Mr. Fitzgerald. In 
addition to the life of Higgins, and sketches of his contemporaries, 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book contains some curious jottings about Ireland 
seventy years ago. 

The volume of “State Papers of the Reign of Elizabeth,” intro- 
duced in an explanatory preface by the editor, Mr. J. Stevenson, 
relates chiefly to the transactions which occurred in the year 1560 
between England and Scotland on the one side, and England and 
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France on the other.2> The expediency policy of Elizabeth in the 
siege of Leith and the campaign in Scotland; the paramount import- 
ance of Cecil; the self-compromise of the Queen with Lord Robert 
Dudley, “ whose attentions to her have now become tov conspicuous 
to escape comment,” are among the topics illustrated in the Calendar. 
The volume also contains commercial documents, bearing mainly on 
our intercourse with Spain and Flanders ; while the correspondence of 
the zealous but unscrupulous Gresham exhibits somewhat of the 
financial position of Elizabeth’s government. 

Three residuary publications must be rapidly dismissed. A “ Brief 
Biographical Dictionary,” compiled by the Rev. Charles Hole, is a 
small pocket-volume, in which each biography occupies a line, as— 
“ Brindley, James, mechanician and canal engineer. Born 1716. Died 
Sept. 30, 1772.” 

“ Memorials, Archzological and Historical, of Chester, Manchester, 
S. Asaph, and Bangor,” is a fragment from a collective history of our 
cathedrals, published separately for the convenience of the purchaser. 
Its author, Mr. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, assures us that he has 
omitted no source of information.” 

“Sketches or Studies of the Social and Public Life of Greece and 
Rome,” 6 lucidly and pleasantly described, discuss the social position 
of the women of classical antiquity, the art and poetry, the national 
feasts, the superstitions, amusements, and instruction of the people, in 
an age and in countries remote from, yet powerfully influencing, our 
own. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


NEW school is rising. In America we have “ black babble ;” 

in England, “ Cockney chatter.” The Cockney, or, perhaps, as 

he had better be called, the Bohemian Chatterer, unlike other birds, 

sings chiefly in the autumn. Then the publishers’ summer sets in, 
and Paternoster Row resounds with the Chatterer’s cry. 

To drop metaphor, there is just now a school of writers who threaten 
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to overthrow everything that is valuable in literature. To political 
economy they entertain a profound aversion, but are learned in the 
statistics of Cremorne. In philology, their studies are more devoted to 
modern slang than to ancient Greek. Their satire is Jerrold at second- 
hand ; their descriptions, Dickens at second-hand ; but their ignorance 
their own. They write upon everything ; and the less they know the 
more they write. Like the Polar bear in the Zoological Gardens, they 
are always moving, but never progressing. Of each of them may be 
said— 
TloAX’ Hrictato épya, kakas 8° nrictato Tavra, 
which may be freely translated by “ Jack-of-all-trades, but master of 
none.” They beat about the bush so long that they entirely forget 
the game they came to find. If they write upon railways, they men- 
tion everybody but the Stephensons; and, if they visit a cathedral 
city, most scrupulously see everything but the cathedral. Their 
knowledge of botany is confined to the Upas-tree; their acquirements 
in ornithology to that Irish bird, the phenix; and their geology, to 
observations on the London pavement. In fact, the one ery that 
they all raise is— 
 Possis nihil urbe London 
Visere majus.” 


And yet: they show their love of it in the oddest of ways. When Pro- 
pertius used to sing De Urbe, he took a pleasure in pointing out that, 
where the magnificent streets now ran, formerly lean cattle starved on 
the scanty herbage ; and where the proud columns of Jupiter’s temple 
rose, once stood only a bare rock. But when the Cockney writes 
about his Town, he infallibly quotes the New Zealander and broken 
arches, and wails in the midst of ruins and ashes. 

Of this school, Mr. Yates is one of the most prominent members. 
His new book? illustrates what we have said inmany points. It isa 
collection of papers contributed to various journals. Amongst the many 
recipes for procuring a long life given by the older pharmacopeeists, is 
invariably found “scrapings of the human skull.” We never really 
knew what they were until we read Mr. Yates’s present volume. But 
our opinion, now that we do know, is most certainly against their 
power of prolonging life. Mr. Yates’s scrapings are of all sorts and 
kinds. He writes upon all subjects. Indeed, his great difficulty 
appears not to be to find a subject, but a title. And generally so much 
thought is expended upon the title, that there is none reserved for the 
article. As with rotten nuts, the whole strength is absorbed in forming 
the shell, so that there is none left for the kernel. Thus “The Millers 
and their Men” is the title for a brutal prize-fight between Heenan 
and Sayers; whilst “ Innocents’ Day” disguises a flippant account of 
the meeting of the London Charity School children in St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Yates, however, is not quite master of the hideously profane nomen- 
clature which marks his school. Dr. Russell, whom, by the way, Mr. 
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Yates admires so much (vol. i. p. 164), certainly excels our author, when 
he styles a paper on the Submarine Telegraph by the title of the most 
pathetic of all David’s psalms, “De Profundis.” Mr. Yates’s papers 
are written in the fast, comic, slangy style of his school. But 
their substance, as we have hinted, is thin when compared with 
that of their titles. As, however, opinions upon humour always 
differ, we will quote a few gems. Thus we read: “The new proprietor 
was a youth of great spirit; no half-measures with him. He cer- 
tainly did not fear his fate too much; nor were his deserts small, 
though in his lamented father’s time, his dinners were said to have been 
restricted” (vol. ii. p. 6). T'o such passages as this, Mr. Yates, for 
the future, had best put a note to say that they are meant for humour, 
so that his readers may know when to laugh. So, again, the following 
is introduced with an immense preliminary flourish :—“ All the world’s 
an omnibus. I am aware that Shakspeare has the same idea with regard 
to a stage ; but stages do not run now, whatever they might in Shaks- 
peare’s time, and, besides, an omnibus gives greater variety” (vol. ii. 
p- 123). Now, grinning through a horse-collar, we should say, was 
an intellectual amusement compared to writing such stuff as this. 
Mr. Yates’s general attainments are such, too, as belong to his 
school. He thinks it funny to be ignorant. Thus, in the “ Comic 
Latin Grammar” strain, he writes—* A deer-forest is so named on the 
celebrated Zucus a non lucendo principle: it does not contain a single 
tree’’ (vol. i. p. 187). Now, we have only to say that it is not so 
named, And if Mr. Yates will look, not in Johnson—whom every 
Cockney writer appears to think is the only person that ever wrote a 
dictionary—but in Wedgwood, he will find that the word has a singular 
Keltic derivation. Again, “So soon as the name is heard, the welkin 
—(what is thewelkin? You don’t know; I don’t; butit’s a capital 
phrase)—the welkin rings with shouts of delight” (vol. i. p. 257). Here 
Mr. Yates actually revels in his ignorance, as a savage might revel in 
his bratality. Heis proud of his ignorance, but ignorant of his pride. 
Now, we do not blame Mr. Yates for his ignorance—that is a part of his 
defective education—but for his indecent buffoonery. ‘Tacitus, in words 
the irony of which would be lost upon Mr. Yates and his friends, speaks 
of “sancta ignorantia ;” whilst Shakspeare, in words which possibly 
even they may comprehend, callsit “God’s curse.” “ Welkin,” pro- 
bably, is one of the most instructive words in the whole of our language; 
and if Mr. Yates will condescend to turn to the first volume of the 
“ Philological Museum,” he will find there an article upon it, written 
by one of the ablest of modern scholars, in which its derivation from 
the Old-English wolcen, and its connexion with edo, “volvo,” are 
shown. Natural history has never been a strong point with the modern 
Cockney school. One of its writers lately spoke of catching trout in 
November, and grayling in April. Mr. Yates is about as learned. 
When he does write about natural history, he takes it second-hand, 
and cannot even give himself the pains to quote correctly. Thus 
Tennyson’s well-known line is changed into— 


“ The wanton lapwing gets himself another nest.” (vol. i. p. 229.) 
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Now, the lapwing, we must inform Mr. Yates, never does, in the 
common sense of the term, make any nest: it simply lays its eggs in 
a hoof-mark, or any depression on the ground. Most certainly it does 
not, as we shall have occasion to show, like the Cockney or Bohemian 
Chatterer, take possession of other birds’ nests,and suck other birds’ eggs. 
After all this, nobody will be surprised to hear that Mr. Yates, who is so 
fond of describing society, has a grievance against society. It lies 
heavily on his soul. He mentions it touchingly in his preface, and 
again harps on it in the body of his work. And what is his grievance ? 
Simply that, according to him, society does not pay proper respect to 
authors. Thus, in his introductory chapter, he writes, “ Great actors 
and singers are, by a certain portion of society, classed with cooks, 
mountebanks, and horse-jockeys. ‘That man who wrote the book, 
you know,’ is the phrase by which Mr. Tennyson or Dr. Darwin would 
be designated” (pp. 1, 2). And again, with a bitterness which can 
hardly be looked uponasimpersonal, he complains that respectable people 
actually have the impudence to “call actors performers, and ignore 
Tennyson” (vol. ii. 241). Now all this, as far as authors are con- 
cerned, is just about as true as Mr. Yates’s derivation of “ forest.” 
We will not mention living scholars, who are welcomed and courted 
wherever they go, but bid Mr. Yates read the memoirs of Sydney 
Smith, and the life and letters of Prescott, for whom, according to the 
former, “a whole sea of Caspian soup” was waiting upon his arrival 
in England.‘ As to Mr. Yates’s personal experiences, we know nothing, 
but a man who glories in his ignorance as if it were an accomplish- 
ment, is decidedly not the fittest guest to meet either scholars or 
gentlemen. One word more: we know nothing, as we have said, 
about Mr. Yates, except the ugly story of his gross outrage upon 
Thackeray. It would indeed be a pleasant thought to imagine that 
at a dinner-party your next neighbour may be a Cockney author, 
who is taking notes of the length of your nose, or the shape of 
your mouth, which will appear next day in print. That such 
authors are not admitted into society we are scarcely surprised. But 
no. sooner have we done with Mr. Yates in one form, than he 
reappears in another.? The essayist suddenly changes into the novelist. 
Now we must remind the Cockney school, that “ seepe stylum vertas ” 
does not mean, as they always seem to think, often change your style, 
but, what they never do, take some pains with it. If, however, society 
has insulted Mr. Yates, Mr. Yates in his turn has certainly insulted 
society. He presents us with two very different types of mankind. 
In the first place, he paints for us Jew-swindlers and convicts, and, in 
the second, baronets and noblemen. ‘These he stirs about in three 
Volumes, and calls the mixture a novel. Now, if we said that we un- 
derstood the first group of characters, we might set up the claim of 
sop, that we were able to understand the language of the beasts. 
With regard to the second, we do not pretend to any special knowledge 
of the ways of baronets and noblemen, and if they are at all like what 
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“Mr. Yates represents, we should prefer to remain in our ignorance. To us 

they all seem to think and speak remarkably like billiard-markers and 
second-rate actors. Mr. Yates’s opportunities for studying such society 
have, according to his own account, been principally confined to read- 
ing the reports of the Divorce Court. In them, of course, in the cha- 
racter of a moralist, he loves to study mankind —especially the 
aristocracy (vol. i. 278, 279, 280). Now, though we have not the 
slightest wish to interfere with Mr. Yates’s peculiar studies, we must 
say we think his labours are rather thrown away. He would hardly, 
we should suppose, say that before describing the characteristics of the 
Welsh, it would be necessary to study the process of “bundling.” 
If, however, his knowledge of aristocratic society is not very exten- 
sive, he certainly atones for it by a collection of second-hand stories, 
Thus the joke of the parson, who knew when woodcocks came in by 
the Lesson of the day, is, to say the least, twenty years old, whilst 
that of the master who observed that he never spoke to grooms except to 
give orders, is equally venerable. It would, perhaps, save authors the 
trouble of copying, if in future they gave orders to the binder to in- 
terleave their works with a few pages of Joe Miller. But not in jokes 
alone does Mr. Yates condescend to copy. ll is game that comes 
to his bag. Like Robin Hood in the ballad, 


**He’s a bag for meal, and a bag for malt, 
A bag for barley and corn, 
A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 
And a bag for his little horn.” 


This last he most certainly has, and, if report speaks truly, he blows 
it regularly every Monday morning. The fldneur has become an 
institution, Like many more, Mr. Yates has become too idle to think 
for himself. Thus we always imagined that the description of a man 
“who never opened his mouth except to fill it” (vol. ii. p. 1) was as 
old, at least, as South’s time. But prose and poetry alike pay toll 
into Mr. Yates’s exchequer. And so Keats’ “green-robed senators of 
mighty woods ” become, in Mr. Yates’s version, “tall patriarchal trees, 
which stood in unending conclave ” (vol. ii. p.193). Darwin’s theory 
accounts for most phenomena in nature, except parasites. They still 
defy all explanation. In South America, there is the cuckoo-bee, that 
seizes the cells of the working-bee ; in North America, the cow-bird, 
that lays its eggs in the nests of other birds. But England is richer 
still, for it is blest with both the cuckoo and the Cockney Chatterer. 
A distinction, however, must be made between the two—that 
whilst the cuckoo only lays its eggs in the lark’s nest, the Cockney 
Chatterer takes the lark’s eggs and calls them its own. But as 
the student of the Divorce Court Mr. Yates chiefly shines. His 
novel, it is but justice to him to say, has the true Divorce Court 
aroma. The usual profligate husband and the usual profligate wife 
form the leading characters, whilst the minor are supported by the 
regulation French maid, and a convict governess. But the Divorce 
Courts are not enough for Mr. Yates. As he remarks, though he has 
studied the Divorce Courts attentively, there is one side of the adul- 
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terer’s character which has never there been presented to the public 
gaze (vol. i. p. 278). Impelled, therefore, by, doubtless, the purest of 
motives, he has drawn from the depths of his inner consciousness an 
entirely original adulterer. We are certainly not going to analyse the 
conduct or motives of any of these people. For those who relish such 
company, we will only say to Mr. Yates, “ Huge, puer ; macte virtute 
tud.’’ Proceed in your Divorce Court studies. Bees can make 
honey out of any dirt, and sugar may be obtained from dung. It 
is hardly to be supposed that a Divorce Court student will know 
much about nature and natural scenery. Mr. Yates’s views, however, 
are curious. Thus he describes the trees at Knockholt Park as being 
covered “with a wide-spread mantle of green and russet” (vol. ii. 
p. 193). Now as trees are commonly green in the spring, and russet 
only in the autumn, the Knockholt trees are decidedly a natural 
curiosity. As to his philosophy, the Divorce Court student is good 
enough to, sum it up for our benefit in a few concise words. Thus 
we are told “ Nil admirari is adopted in due seriousness and solemnity 
by the calm student of life” (vol. i. p. 209). The fact, however, that 
we have not adopted the motto of admiring nothing, may, perhaps, 
account for our obtuseness in not being able to admire any portion of 
Mr. Yates’s writings. i 

Everything that Mr. Meredith writes is sure to be clever. Over- 
cleverness, indeed, is his fault; and over-cleverness has the same effect 
ona book that over-dressiness has on a human being. In his pre- 
sent novel® this fault is very conspicuous. His heroine, Farmer Wil- 
liam, John, Master Gammon, and the scenes in which they are placed 
evidently owe their inspiration to a study of George Eliot. And Mr. 
Meredith, throughout the three volumes, is constantly attempting to 
give us those homely descriptions of farm life, those rustic sayings, which 
stamp such an individuality upon allthat George Eliot writes. But his 
power is here weak, and his cleverness only makes his weakness more 
apparent. He never reaches George Eliot’s incisiveness; he never 
gains that concentrated force by which in one or two words she reveals 
a character. Thus, he makes his rustics talk about London, but he 
never reaches such a description as we once heard from the lips of a 
Wiltshire shepherd, “ Danged if the streets there been’t fifteen hurdles 
athwert.” He describes horsy rustics, but he never puts such a sen- 
tence into their mouths as we once heard in Yorkshire, that county 
aptum equis, from a horse-dealer on seeing a lion in a show, “ Please, 
sir, has that ’ere lion been clipped?” He is constantly hitting all 
round the nail, but never hits it, or, if he does, hits it on one side. 
George Eliot with one stroke drives home. We feel that what her 
characters say is precisely what they did say, and nothing else, and 
that you can substitute nothing better. This we do not feel with 
Mr. Meredith ; and this is precisely the gulf that yawns between 
genius and mere cleverness. But Mr. Meredith isover-clever. Thus, 
he introduces us to a Hampshire farmer, who fattens sheep upon 
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melons. When we read this we feel as we do when we read, in the 
Song of Solomon, “take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines.” The facts are probably true in both cases, but they do not 
come under our observation, and therefore do not strike us as natural. 
George Eliot would most probably have made her farmer interested in 
a peculiar breed of Hampshire pigs, and so maintained a local colour. 
ing. A writer, like Bulwer Lytton, who is essentially a clever man 
without a spark of genius, would have inevitably falien into some mis- 
take similar to Mr. Meredith’s. Mr. Disraeli would doubtless have 
indulged in the mysteries of a “cross” between a Southdown and a 
Cotswold. Weare not for a moment impugning Mr. Meredith’s facts, 
The lion, we all know, in Africa, refreshes himself on the water melon, 
and we have no doubt that the “ Cotswold lion,” as a Cotswold ram is 
commonly called in Gloucestershire, would, if he had the opportunity, 
dothe same. We are simply pointing out the effects of over-cleverness. 
Mr. Meredith must not be confounded with the writers of the 
Cockney school. He takes pains ; as a rule, too, avoids all slang, and 
has areal love for Nature. Yet every now and then we come upon 
passages, the absurdity of which we know not whether to ascribe to 
carelessness or a mere straining after fine things. Thus, to take only 
a few examples, we read, “ The days at a well-ordered country house, 
where a divining lady rules, speed to the measure of a waltz, in har- 
monious circles, dropping like crystals into the gulf of Time, and 
appearing to write nothing in his book” (vol. i. p. 271). Whatever the 
philosophers may think of space, Mr. Meredith is determined that 
time shall not be a mere mental phenomenon. Here the days first 
waltz, then crystallize themselves, after which we are hardly surprised 
that they can’t write. And then, what is a “divining lady” ata 
country house, a spiritualist, or what? So, too, Mr. Meredith talks 
of a “skimming cab ” (vol. ii. p. 207). This is one of those things that 
are too good to believe in, or, if they exist, should be kept on purpose 
for the hero or the heroine; and not, as in this case, for the two 
villains of the story. So, too, he paints for us a lady with “soft blue 
eyes, out of which a thousand needles flew” (vol. ii. p. 61). That 
needles have eyes every one knows, but this will be the first time, we sus- 
pect, that anyone will have heard of the converse. Still the book is 
very clever. Its great fault, to our mind, is a want of sincerity, and this 
would vitiate far greater cleverness than even Mr. Meredith possesses. 
Next to George Eliot, though at a very long distance, we are inclined 
to put Mrs. Trafford, as we suppose we must call her, for a certain mas- 
culine power. So strongly is this power impressed upon all that she 
writes, that many of her critics, we perceive, speak of her in the mas- 
culine gender. Like George Eliot, too, she understands her art. She 
feels that in novels, as in painting, in the drama, in architecture, there 
must be one central feature, to which all others must be subordinated. 
Ignorant, or else forgetful of this principle, most novelists fritter away 
their strength, The effect is consequently lost. Thus, Rhoda, who 
gives the title to Mr. Meredith’s novel, is decidedly obscured amongst 
the other personages. Again, with George Eliot, though in a far less 
degree, Mrs. Trafford shares the rare power of humour. But here 
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resemblance ends. She has none of George Eliot’s wide cultivation, 
breadth of thought, and spiritual and philosophical insight. As far as 
she goes, Mrs. ‘Trafford is excellent. Her new novel,* however, hardly 
sustains her reputation. It is decidedly inferior to “George Geith.” 
There is, though, the same power of fixing the attention, the same 
humour as in the election scene in the first volume, and the same hap- 
piness of expression, as when she says, “he married a nobody and a 
Roman Catholic ” (vol. i. 25) ; and when she describes the coast of 
Galway, as “a succession of front doors facing America” (vol. i. 66). 
But the book is evidently written in a hurry, and if we may so speak, 
adulterated with an immense deal of fine writing. ‘ 

If, however, any contrast was wanted, Captain White> most cer- 
tainly supplies it. The scenes of his stories, like those in “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,”’ are laid in Ireland. But he has none of Mrs. Tratford’s 
power of description ; his best is not equal to her worst. If he has a 
good joke to tell, he spoils it with verbiage. In short, Captain White 
makes the mistake, which reviewers never forgive—he is dull. And 
the only way in which we can show any kindness to him is, by saying 
nothing about his book. 

In spite of some extravagances, one of the pleasantest novels of the 
season is “ Half a Million of Money.’® It is full of crisp writing and 
easy dialogue. The writer, as Wordsworth would say, has lived in a 
world of books, and has also made the world her book. The title 
alone ought to render the work popular in a country where the 
eleventh commandment, “thou shalt not be poor,” if not always 
obeyed, is always feared. But the book gives far more than the title 
promises. ‘The hero, who has been bred up in the wildest parts of 
Switzerland, inherits four millions, and a wicked cousin. The young * 
savage, up to the time of his windfall, does not know what a Bank of 
England note is. The barbarian is ignorant of I. 0. U’s. Civilization, 
however, acquaints him not only with the latter, but with forgeries. 
Good society shows him ingratitude, and other polite vices. The 
work is full of clever incisive sayings, and is marked by an absence 
of all vulgarity, which is quite refreshing in these days of sensa- 
tionalism. The third volume as usual is the weakest. To borrow a 
metaphor from the stable, novels iike horses generally give way in 
their hind quarters. We are bored to death with trains, mails, and 
expresses, The cheque-book in the first two volumes is all very well, 
but Bradshaw soon becomes intolerable. The humour, too, runs 
thinner than it should. Why need a lady, who can write such dia- 
logues as we find in the first volume, imitate Mr. Dickens’ later bastard 
wit, and describe a sovereign in such a round-about way, as “ her 
Majesty’s profile in a low relief on a neat pocket medallion” (vol. ii. 
p. 282)? ‘This is not humour, but the sham sort of wit which Mr. 





4 “6 Maxwell Drewitt.” A Novel. By F. G. Trafford. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1865. 

5 «Trish Coast Tales of Loveand Adventure.” By Captain L. Esmonde White. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 

6 « Half a Million of Money.” A Novel. By Amelia B, Edwards. London : 
Tinsley Brothers. 1866. 
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Yates and the other followers of Dickens try to pass off for genuine 
coin. Miss Edwards must take care that she does not fall into this 
style. 

—_ Leighton’s’ theories as to what a novel should beare more valuable 
than his practice. In his former works he has shown some real power 
for story-telling and the development of a plot. Whether his theory 
has taken away his power, we know not; but certainly a more absurd 
story than “Shelburn ” would be difficult to find. It deserves not 
criticism, but that pity which is certainly not akin to Jove. In 
“ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal ’’8 we have a heroine, who at first promises to 
be a second “ Griselda,” and then a “ Lord of Burleigh’s Wife,” but 
eventually turns out neither. Ladies will certainly take an interest in 
the career of an Australian girl, who, as a bride, presides with such 
grace at dinner, and tames an untameable nobleman. For many, the 
story possesses hardly enough movement. But those who like a quiet 
tale, with characters clearly and pleasantly sketched, told in a quiet 
style, will certainly read Miss Craik’s new work with pleasure. 

One of the most remarkable proofs of the nation’s progress may be 
found in the number of recent translations. Peers and commoners, 
statesmen and divines, alike contribute to the common stock. Fifty 
years ago Lord Derby’s translation of the “Iliad”? would have been 
read only by a few scholars. But now, as Mr. Musgrave, in the 
preface to his translation of the “Odyssey” remarks, a novus ordo has 
arisen. The retired tradesman, and merchant, and manufacturer, are 
now eager to learn what other men, under different skies, different 
governments, and different religions to their own, have felt and thought. 
Homer just now appears to be the favourite. First comes Mr. Dart’s 
rendering of the “Iliad” into hexameters.? Our objection to this 
rendering has been anticipated by Mr. Worsley in his preface—that 
there is really no such metre as English hexameter. There is, indeed, 
a lumbering kind of verse, which cannot be scanned, but with difficulty 
divided into six irregular feet. Young ladies suppose, that this 
measure was invented about ten years ago in America by Longfellow, 
and has been patented in England by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. In 
America its rhythm has been described as somewhat similar to the 
noise of pumpkins rolling over a barn floor. In England, however, it 
has found at least two staunch advocates in Oliver Goldsmith and 
the Times. The former thinks that the difficulties of the metre may 
“be surmounted by an effort of attention and a little practice; and in 
that case we should be as well pleased with English as with Latin 
hexameters.”” Now, as all scholars would think that our standard 
should be the Homeric and not the Virgilian metre, Oliver Gold- 
smith’s reasoning falls to the ground. The Zimes, however, is more 
precise. In one of those articles which have lately been both the 





7 “‘Shelburn.” By Alexander Leighton. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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8 «¢Faith Unwin’s Ordeal.” By Georgiana M. Craik. London: Smith, Elder, 


and Co. 1865. 
® “The Iliad of Homer.” In English Hexameter Verse. By J. Henry Dart, 
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amazement and the amusement of the world, it is good enough to 
instruct us that Mr. Dart “at times harmonizes his rugged Northern 
consonants with a grace and ease not unworthy of the Homeric 
muse.” Now, this is precisely what neither Mr. Dart nor anybody 
else can do. And the Times might just as well have said that Mr. 
Dart “at times, notwithstanding our London fogs and east winds, 
grows mangoes in the Temple Gardens with a flavour not unworthy 
of the fruit of the West Indies.” It is but justice to Mr. Dart to add 
that in his preface he makes no such pretensions, and, further, that his 
version is scholarlike and faithful. But he is fighting against 
Minerva and the English language. We do not call it a failure when 
a man attempts to fly without wings. The metre, in our opinion, 
which is most suited for giving both the power and delicacy of 
Homer, is blank verse; and when opponents to it quote Johnson’s 
saying, that it is a metre in which “a man may hope to astonish but 
not to please,” they are only exposing their ignorance. No metre 
requires so delicate and so cultivated an ear; no metre possesses such 
breadth and variety. Each poet makes his own, and each generation 
its own. The Elizabethan blank verse is as different from the 
Victorian as the architecture of the two periods; and the blank 
verse of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Marlowe are as different as the 
blank verse of Shelley, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. It is this metre 
that Mr. Musgrave?” has rightly, in our opinion, chosen for his trans- 
lation of the “Odyssey ;”’ and though we do not think that he is 
at all a master of its intricacies and delicacies, yet we are by no means 
insensible to the many beauties of his version. Like Ulysses, Mr. 
Musgrave 
TlohA@y avOporayv sev dorea kai vooy eyva, 

and possesses yaried accomplishments, all of which shine to great ad- 
vantage in his translation. He sees the picturesque side, and often 
most happily hits off the preraphaelitism of the poet, as in the con- 
clusion of the Fifth Book. His great fault, however, is his extreme 
diffuseness. 

That Mr. Worsley, after the great success of his “ Odyssey,” should 
have chosen the Spenserian stanza for the “ Iliad,’!! is only natural. 
No one can deny the melody of his versification, and the richness 
of his colouring. But the “ Iliad,” from the nature of the poem, is less 
susceptible of such treatment than the “Odyssey.” In this case, 
what we hold to be the essential weakness of the Spenserian stanza 
for purposes of translation—the frequent use of the auxiliary verb, 
and the introduction of epithets and expletives to suit the exigen- 
cies of the rhyme—is more conspicuous. Besides, we can now 
measure Mr. Worsley by some test. We have not space here to 
compare his version with that of Lord Derby, and it would be most 
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unfair to give our bare opinion of the merits of the two without quot- 
ing them side by side. ‘There is, however, something more important 
than literature,—our views upon life; and it has been with pain that 
we have read Mr. Worsley’s dedication. If ever a man fought, not 
for, but against, the best interests of his country, it was General 
Lee. In upholding slavery, he waged war, in fact, not against the 
North, but against humanity. The name of Hector is, by some strange 
perversion of language, used as a term for a bully, but never has that 
great name been so abused as when Mr. Worsley compares the Southern 
General to the hero of the “Iliad.” This much, at least, Mr. 
Worsley might have learnt from his favourite “Odyssey :”— 

*Huwov yap tr’ aperis droaivura evpvora Zéeus 

*Avépos, evr’ dv uv Kara SovAsov juap EAnow- 

And it was to bereave the slave of his manhood, and to give un- 
bridled licence to the passions of the slave-owner that Lee fought. 

But not only Homer but the Greek dramatists,are being rendered ac- 
cessible to the public. In our last number Miss Swanwick’s “ Aischylus” 
was noticed,and now we have Professor Plumptre’s “Sophocles.”!* Itis 
even more suitable to the English reader than the former. Prefixed 
to it is one of the best lives of the poet we have ever read, showing 
him as the student of life and of books, and bringing out those traits 
of moral feeling which are so stamped upon his higher characters. 
We are sorry, however, that Professor Piumptre, im order to white- 
wash Sophocles, should think it necessary to blacken Goethe. 
Young Germans fresh from Novalis are, we know, just now in the 
habit of so doing; but we should have thought that Professor 
Plumptre, with his wide knowledge of men and manners, might have 
refrained from the cheap sneer of calling the greatest modern thinker 
an Epicurean. To scholarship and general accuracy, Professor Plumptre 
adds a cultivated ear, and an unusually poetic diction, so that his ver- 
sion will be equally acceptable on the one hand to scholars, and on the 
other to mere English readers, The octave that Sophocles stretches is 
very wide. The famous chorus in the “(£dipus at Colonnus,” with 
its kaAXiBorpus vapxucoos and the xpvcavyijs xpdxos, possesses all the 
colouring and richness of Tennyson, whilst the other equally famous 
chorus in the “ Antigone ” commencing woAAd ra dea is pitched in the 
same key as Wordsworth’s most spiritual odes. Professor Plumptre 
would have done both choruses equal justice had it not been for his 
unaccountable blunder in misunderstanding dewa and decvdrepor in the 
latter. 

Turning to modern days, Mr. Martin gives us “ Faust.” He is 
already well known as a translator of Horace and Catullus; and 
they certainly suit his powers far better than Goethe. Mr. Martin 
succeeds well enough in all the lighter portions; but in attempt- 





13 ‘The Tragedies of Sophocles.” A New Translation, with a Biographical 
Essay. By E. H. Plumptre,M.A. London: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 

13“ Faust :” a Dramatic Poem by Gcethe. Translated into English verse 
Theodore Martin. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1885. 
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ing to be impressive, he often only becomes heavy. Besides, he is far 
from accurate. Thus, at page 76, “‘ priichtiger ”’ is translated as if it 
were an adjective in apposition with “ miichtiger,” whereas it is an 
adverb qualifying the following verb, bauen, and the passage should be 
translated by “ more beautifully build it again.” So, too, at page 142, 
there is a perfect mass of mistakes. Thus “an den” is translated 
“them,” in spite of the singular relative “der ” which follows, and this 
because the accusative singular is spelt like the dative plural, in spite, 
too, of the preposition calling for the accusative. 

M. Chatrian’s “Waterloo,” !* too, has found a translator. Like 
“The Conscript,” to which it is a sequel, it possesses the same graphic 
realistic power, the same dry humour, and pathos. If the Society of 
Friends and the Peace Society are really in earnest in their endeavours 
to show the miseries and horrors of war, they should do all in their 
power to aid its circulation. The translation is very faithful, in fact, 
too faithful, and reads now and then like those interlinear versions of 
the classics, which are known to schoolboys as “ cribs.” 

The science of language is every day receiving fresh attention. 
Archdeacon Smith’s little work,!® however, is, we must suppose, a bur- 
lesque upon etymology. “Calamity,” he derives, without a word of 
caution, from “calamus.’”” In some etymological works he will find 
“hurricane” given as a confirmation of this. Now and then he is 
sometimes right, but apparently by accident. Whatever Jamaica may 
be, its late Archdeacon is in a state of revolt against common-sense. 

Mr. Farrar’s new work '® is of a very different order. We are op- 


posed to him in many points, but we could not possibly do justice 
either to his or our own arguments in the brief space at our command. 
We are, however, surprised to see him quoting Mr. D’Orsey, who is 
not of any value at all as an authority. Max Miiller, we know, also 
quotes him ; but, if we rightly remember, there is a great vagueness 
even about Mr. D’Orsey’s statement. Again, the test that Mr. 
Farrar applies to the vocabulary of the apple-gatherers is most un- 


fair. Were he to apply it in the same way to that of hunting-men, 
turfites, and clubmen, he would find them all talking in the same 
vicious circle of a given number of words. Doubtless, “ fettle” in 
Yorkshire, like “fix” in America, and “allow” in Hampshire, like 
“guess”? in the States, are used in a variety of meanings, which at 
first seems to imply a great poverty of speech. The richness, however, 
of our provincial dialects has never yet been truly shown. Our belief 
is that our best glossaries give only about one half, many only a 
fourth, and some not a tenth of the provincialisms, which they are 
intended to illustrate. In Mr. Farrar, Wedgwood will finda valuable 
ally. The weakness of Max Miiller was seen the moment that, instead 
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of facts, he gave epigrams. For some time past, to take a liberty 
with Horace, he has been repaying good gold with bitter lupins. The 
nicknames, however, which he thought it decent to shower on his 
opponent’s theory, only showed the weak points in his own armour, 
And these weak points Mr. Farrar has pierced through and through. 

From all men preserve us from ignorant Scotchmen. Nausicaa, in 
the ‘‘ Odyssey,” thinks there are no people like the Phzacians, and a 
Greenlander compliments a stranger by saying “he is almost an 
Innuit.”” But an ignorant Scotchman thinks that he is the,model of 
creation. A good instance of this may be seen in “ Lights in Art.” 7 
The man writes upon art with the soul of a picture-dealer. His mind 
is oppressed with catalogues and varnish. He goes into the eestasies of 
italics because a picture is signed by the master’s own hand. With 
an air of learning he quotes “ Adam’s Roman History,” and the 
“ Family Treasury ;” finally, he concludes his criticism on Turner by 
“amore steady and refreshing genius appeared in John Wilson, a 
Scotchman, born in 1774.” North of the Tweed, the last five words 
will certainly carry conviction of the truth of the first part of the 
sentence in the minds of all other ignorant Scotchmen. 

Mr. Alexander Smith!® makes a false step when he commences his 
travels by “summer has leaped suddenly on Edinburgh like a tiger.” 
This is just one of those flashy similes which Mr. Smith’s admirers 
imagine are a sign of genius. Summer has been compared to a great 
number of persons and things, but the more we think about the 
matter the less can we see any resemblance between summer and a 
striped carnivorous animal, with fifteen black rings on its tail. But 
Mr. Smith is guilty of a far worse fault than this when he thus 
writes about the Wallace Tower—“ It is maintained by charitable 
contributions, like a lying-in hospital. It is a big beggarman, 
like O’Connell. It is tormented by an eternal lack of pence, 
like Mr. Dick Swiveller. It sends round the hat as frequently 
as ever did Mr. Leigh Hunt” (pp. 51, 52). Now, all this may, 
for anything we know, be meant for “ wut,’ which, as Sydney 
Smith says, “is so infinitely distressing to all persons of good 
taste ;” or it may be the new Scotch method of praising their own by 
depreciating English poets. Now, if Mr. Smith had been writing 
Leigh Hunt’s life, it would have been only right and just to have com- 
mented on an undoubted failing in the poet’s character. But here 
Mr. Smith is sneering simply for sneering’s sake. Leigh Hunt most 
certainly, whatever his faults may have been, does not deserve to be 
coupled with one of Dickens’s low comic characters. It would be 
well for Mr. Smith to remember that Leigh Hunt was a Liberal 
when a Liberal meant something very different to what it now means, 
and that, as editor of the Examiner, he fought and suffered for a cause 
by which we are all gainers. But, of all men, what right has Mr. 


37 “ Lights in Art.” A Review of Ancient and Modern Pictures. Byan Artist. 
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Alexander Smith to sneer at Leigh Hunt for sending his hat round ? 
Has not Mr. Smith sent his hat round, and pretty often too—not, 
indeed, for money, but for what money cannot buy? Has he not 
borrowed—or, rather, stolen—thoughts and similes from every poet, 
dead and living? When poor Hunt borrowed money to keep body 
and soul together, it was with the hope, at least, of ultimate repay- 
ment ; but what thoughts of repayment ever entered Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s head when he borrowed nearly whole lines from Keats, whom 
Hunt befriended? We are sorry to be obliged to remind Mr. Smith 
of these things ; but he has forced the task upon us by gratuitously 
insulting the memory of one, who, whatever were his failings, was of a 
most pure and unselfish nature. With regard to the rest of Mr. 
Smith’s travels, he possesses no special attainments in botany, geology, 
or philology, to give them any high value. He is at times picturesque, 
and deals largely in word-painting, which it is just now the fashion to 
admire, and which certainly shows that he possesses the power of 
secreting adjectives. 

The publisher has done all that it is possible to render a most 
popular book still more popular by an attractive binding, clear print, 
good paper, and marvellous cheapness.1® We wish we could give 
similar praise to the editor. He has, however, contrived to emasculate 
Burton. He has added where he should: have omitted, and omitted 
where he should have added. If the publisher would only find a 
suitable editor, and give us “ Zimmerman upon Solitude,” or “ Sir 
Thomas Browne on Urn Burial,” in the same form as he has Burton, 
the public will be his debtor. 

From the Saturday Review several volumes of essays have already 
been reprinted. The present is by no means the least interesting.*” The 
author unites good common sense with a union of scholarship and polish 
of style which is rarely met amongst journalists. The essays may show 
at times a little hardness, but they are admirably suited to temper the 
extravagancies of Ruskin, and repress the frothy rhetoric of the two 
Kingsleys, and all those emotional beings who appear to think with a 
ploughboy we once heard, that as “one times nought is nought, and 
twice nought is nought, then three times nought must be summat.” 

In humour, we have this quarter no less than two reprints and a 
new work from America.*! From Arbuthnot downwards, all humourists 
and satirists have shown a tendency to be of the shop, shoppy. Artemus 
Ward was, we believe, originally a printer, and many of his jokes 
smack of the “case.” His spelling is a printer’s devil’s joke, and shows 
how artificial much of his fun is. It will not bear translating—the 
true test of allhumour. He, however, always strikes good-humouredly, 
and we regret that we have not room for his picture of the Britisher, 
who, because he is bitten by a rat in New Granada, has no faith what- 

9 “Melancholy Anatomised.” Principally founded on the larger work entitled 
Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.” London: William Tegg. 1865 

%0 «¢ Modern Characteristics.” A Series of Short Essays. From the Saturday 
Review. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1865. 

4. « Artemus Ward” (His Travels), Edited by E. P. Hingston. London: 
John Camden Hotten. 1865. 
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ever in the success of a republican form of government. The cloth 
shows itself in Sydney Smith.” The reprint, however, before us, con- 
trasts favourably with the “Caudle Lectures.” Sydney Smith was 
essentially a broad-minded man. And his breadth of view sprang 
from cultivation, and intercourse with the most cultivated minds 
of his day. Douglas Jerrold was essentially a narrow-minded 
man, with a most limited view. He may probably have most sin- 
cerely hated vice, but he never gives us the idea of loving virtue. 
Had he been a judge, we feel that he would have sentenced a culprit 
to death with “and may the Lord have no mercy on your soul!” 
His friends, of course, say this is a wrong estimate of his character. 
It is therefore all the more to be regretted that he has done himself 
so much injustice in his writings. The “Caudle Lectures” are, with 
the exception of his plays, likely to be the most popular of all his 
works with posterity. The publishers have therefore shown good 
sense in sending them forth in so handsome a form; but why they 
should be printed on green paper is a mystery. Green, says Shaks- 
peare, is the colour of lovers ; but the Caudles can hardly be regarded 
in this light. To the edition of Sydney Smith we have nothing but 
praise to accord. Every one should possess it who wishes to enjoy 
the playfulness of true humour, and to see how great an ally it is to 
common sense and common justice. 

Christmas used to be the time devoted by our forefathers to eating 
and drinking, but now it appears to be set apart for writing and 
reading. Of Wordsworth it was said that you never could discover 
from him that men had stomachs; and from the advertisements of the 
present day one would think that men were all heads and brains at 
Christmas. There is a Christmas number of everything—of “ Once a 
Week” and “ All the Year Round.” Publishers, too, give us what 
they are pleased to call Christmas books, which generally mean books 
very fine outside and very poor inside. They are the kind without 
which no lady’s drawing-room is complete. They are supposed to 
give an intellectual flavour to the knick-knacks on the tables, and are 
to be bought by the square foot. This year they are unusually poor. 
Many are mere reprints. Thus “Pictures of Society” ** is a mere 
collection of tales and sketches from “ London Society,” a few good, 
many indifferent, and more absolutely bad. It is difficult to conceive 
what merit Mr. Crane’s “Going to the Derby”’ possesses that it is 
thought worth while to recall its memory. The drawing is careless, 
and there is an absolute blunder in placing the driver on the near 
side. Besides, Mr. Crane’s genius does not lie in this direction, and 
we trust we shall not again see him illustrating fast Cockney life and 
slow “Cockney chatter.” 

More original is “The Life of Man Symbolised by the Months of 
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the Year.” The idea is good, and we wish we could say the same of 
the execution. But Mr. Leighton is essentially a geometrical designer, 
not an artist. He stands in relation to true art much as Longfellow 
does to true poetry. He is pretty, but this is the worst compliment 
that can be paid to an artist. Nor can we say much for the literary 
portion. There is a grave error in taste in taking the boastful quotation 
from Caxton as a motto. “Clerkys and very gentylmen’’ do not care 
for Tupperisms from Sir Bulwer Lytton, Hannah More, Mr. Bellew, 
and others, which are so freely scattered throughout the work. The 
binding, however, is perfect. This is always Mr. Leighton’s strong 
point. This year he has excelled himself both in tastefulness of 
design and harmony of colour. 

If any foil were wanting, it might be found in Mr. Bennett’s edi- 
tion of “ Marmion.’ Here the design on the cover is rich without 
being effective, and showy without being attractive. The inside, 
however, is far better. The photographs are, in general, good, and 
excellently illustrate the text. Justiceis hardly done to Bamborough 
Castle, and a better view might have been given of Durham Cathedral, 
by going a little further down the bank, and thus more clearly bring- 
ing out the Galilee and the West Front. 

The best photographs, however, that we have ever seen, are to be 
found in Mr. Stephens’s new work.?7 They have a softness and deli- 
cacy peculiarly their own, which does much to reconcile us to that 
art which has been defined as “justice without mercy.” Mr. 
Stephens, too, is always worth reading. His book is the best com- 
panion a traveller could possibly take to Belgium. His descriptions 
are good,’and his criticism sound. 

From abroad we have several noticeable books. Dr. Koffka’s 
history of the theatre at Manheim, while under the direction of 
Dalberg and Iffland,* gives a very curious and interesting picture of 
the organization and discipline of a company of players at a German 
Court under the old régime. Another point of view from which the 
perusal of this volume derives considerable interest, will be found in 
the comparison of the ¢roupe in Wilhelm Meister with the celebrated 
one here described, and which undoubtedly was greatly in Goethe’s mind 
when he drew this picture. ‘The publication of these theatrical records 
shows how closely he studied from the life, and will give, if possible, a 
greater reality to those celebrated characters which enliven the pages of 
his most important romance. It is very difficult to revive the evanescent 
fame of popular actors, however great their abilities. They leave at 
best but the shade of a name behind them. These difficulties, in 
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themselves insurmountable, are faced by Dr. Koffka with great courage, 
and overcome with as large an amount of success as is compatible 
with his subject-matter. The period of course embraces the appear- 
ance of Schiller’s “ Robbers,” and Dr. Koffka throws considerable light 
upon the poet’s relations with Dalberg and the Manheim Theatre, 
which, without disparaging him, completely removes all ground for many 
unjust criticisms on Dalberg which are to be found in some of Schiller’s 
Biographies. 

The difference between Auerbach’s earlier and later tales resembles in 
many points that which distinguishes the works of Dickens. The great 
popularity of their earlier sketches seem rather to have incited both to 
the task of undertaking the moral improvement of their contemporaries 
than to have satisfied either with their success in amusing them. 
The qualities which gave the Dorf Geschichten their reputation are, it 
is true, still to be found in the later works of Auerbach. They are, 
however, no longer cultivated on their own account, but merely to 
supply the place of garnish to the treatment of the largest questions 
of social life. In his last novel,®® the questions treated of are large 
enough to satisfy anyone, and amount to an ethical discourse on the 
whole duty of man; whether the solutions will be equally satisfactory 
is quite another thing. It may be even said with considerable justice, 
that they are not even clear, and that for practical purposes the doctrine 
is in the highest degree vague. Self-development and renunciation 
are words that have played a great part in such disquisitions in 
Germany, since critics have tormented themselves to give a unity to 
the teaching of Wilhelm Meister. But neither Auerbach in the 
present case, nor anyone else that we are aware of, has laid down clear 
and sufficient rules by which self-development shall be in every case 
distinguished from self-indulgence. And renunciation, even in the 
highest instance of it displayed in the present novel, is not much 
better than the self-denial practised by Reynard on a well-known occa- 
sion. The story revolves round a royal intrigue, the progress of which 
is developed with a minuteness of analysis that would be the admira- 
tion of a Parisian novelist, if its method were not the antipodes of that 
to which such writers exclusively resort in such cases. There is not a 
word of prurient description to be found. The fact is assumed, not 
described, and the author’s only interest is with the effects which are 
produced by the transgression on the minds of those who have yielded 
to its seductions. 

An interesting volume of Essays on Shakespeare has been published 
by Professor Hebler, of Berne.®® He relinquishes that symbolical 
method of treatment which has been so popular in Germany ever 
since Borne scourged the failings of his countrymen through those of 
Hamlet. This method has been carried to such an excess that it has 
become quite impossible to say what could not be extracted from any 





29 * Auf die Hoche” Von B. Auerbach. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: D. Nutt. 
1865. 

30 “ Aufsatze iiber Shakespear.” Von C. Hebler. Bern: J. Dalp. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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of Shakespeare’s plays by German exegesis. Herr Hebler’s book may 
be looked upon as in some sort a reaction against these excesses. He 
keeps fast to an historical investigation of the sources, and to a 
psychological analysis of the given results as they display themselves 
in the plays. The essay on Hamlet, which occupies at least a third 
of this little volume, takes up a new point of view in the summary of 
his character. Instead of accepting him as the embodiment of the 
conflict between the will and intellect, he founds with considerable 
ingenuity a theory on many of the chief passages to the effect that 
Shakespear intended to display the self-frustration of overwrought 
passion, and that Hamlet’s want of action arises rather from the 
intensity of his feelings than from any intellectual defect. There is 
considerable novelty in this view, though it presents difficulties which 
we think are not in every case overcome by the intelligent critic. 
Besides this, there is much also that will reward the reader in these 
essays, and the resumption of a more natural tone of criticism in 
Germany, of which they may be taken as a sign, is a change, without 
doubt, for the better. 

M. Taine’s lectures constitute an epoch in art-criticism. With the 
single exception of Mr. Palgrave, we have not an art-critic in England. 
Mr. Ruskin is not so much behind the age as violently opposed to all 
its best movements. He shrieks like an angry woman at the name of 
science. Mr. Hamerton has written too little, and Mr. Tom Taylor 
toomuch. The former may, if he can but emancipate himself from 
Ruskinism, do real service. Of the latter, however, it is not too much 
to say that, had he never written a word, English art would have 
gained something. In these lectures M. Taine has applied positive 
science to art, has shown how it is subject to natural laws, and how the 
artist is the product of the age in which he lives. We need give no 
summary of his arguments and illustrations, for every one will, we 
trust, study the lectures themselves. One word only—we think that 
M. Taine somewhat exaggerates the melancholy of the representa- 
tive man of the present. Werther and Manfred will not last for ever. 
Calmness of intellect, a wise forbearance, and the tempered enjoyment 
of life, will, we think, rather be his characteristics. 

About’s new novel ** is a continuation of Le Mari Imprévu. Those 
who admire the earlier work will not be disappointed with the present. 
The author of Madelon knows better than we «lo what suits French 
tastes. In England he will hardly be appreciated. We do not, how- 
ever, forget that we have a somewhat similar school of our own. 

As usual, we have to acknowledge several volumes of the Early 
English ‘Text Society,> and from Smith, Elder and Co. five reprints of 


4 “6 Philosophie de l’Art.” Par H. Taine. Paris: Baillitre. 1865. 
3* “Les Vacances de la Comtesse.” Par Edmond About. Paris : Hachette. 
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% (I.) “The Story of Genesis and Exodus.” An early English Song, about 
ap, 1250. Now first edited by Richard Morris. (II.) “Chaucer, Animadver- 
sions upon, sett downe by Francis Thynne.” Now newly edited by G. H. 
Kingsley, M.D. (III.) “Morte Arthure.” Edited, from Robert Thornton’s MS. 
(4.8, 1440, A-D.) in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral, by George G. Perry, M.A. 
London : Triibner and Co. 1865. 





Contemporary Tnterature. 


novels in their excellent Illustrated Series.** Mr. Du Maurier and 
Mr. Crane here shine as artists. The female faces of the latter are 
always good, and his skies and scenery full of poetry. 





34 (I.) ‘ Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales.” By Mrs. Gaskell. (II.) ‘‘ The Grey 
Woman, and other Tales.’ By Mrs. Gaskell. (III.) ‘*Cousin Phyllis, and other 
Tales.”” By Mrs. Gaskell. (IV.) ‘‘Transformation, or the Romance of Monte 
Beni.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (V.) ‘‘Romantic Tales.”” By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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